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Editorial Note 


Volume XIX is the first volume of Leeds Studies in English to benefit from the use 
of computer technology, which allows for significant improvements in presentation. 
The Editorial Board particularly wishes to thank Mr Michael Armitage for his expert 
help in developing the new techniques of publication, and Mrs Pam Armitage for her 
accurate programming and for her invaluable assistance in redesigning the format of 
the journal. As Editor I should also like to add my thanks to the Chairman of the 
Board, Mr Peter Meredith, for his wise advice whenever problems arose. In 
addition I have appreciated the support of my predecessor, Miss Elizabeth Williams, 
who edited LeedsSE from 1982-87, and of Dr Andrew Wawn, the new Assistant 
Editor. We hope that readers will share our pleasure in the journal's new style. 


Joyce Hill 




The Blickling Palm Sunday Homily 
and its Revised Version 

Clare A. Lees 


The composite Old English anonymous homily is typically a pastiche of antecedent 
vernacular and Latin homiletic sources, bound together by a few original remarks 
from the compiler. 1 Judging from its catalogue descriptions, the version of 
Blickling Homily VI found in London, BL MS Cotton Faustina A ix appears to be 
yet another "scissors and paste" homily. 2 In comparison with other composite 
homilies recently investigated, however, the Faustina homily draws on only one 
direct source, Blickling Homily VI. 3 The Faustina version thoroughly restructures 
this source: whilst Blickling Homily VI uses material appropriate to both Palm 
Sunday and Feria II (Monday) in Holy Week, the Faustina version is intended only 
for Holy Monday. 

Liturgical and structural considerations apart, the two versions of this homily 
differ radically in their treatment of sources. Blickling Homily VI uses material 
conventional in the homiletic literature for Holy Week but also employs more 
unusual topoi. It has no clear message, and few direct sources have been identified. 
On the other hand, the Holy Monday homily is a careful re-reading and adaptation of 
its direct source, with little extraneous material. By comparing the techniques of 
these two writers, the Blickling Palm Sunday homilist and the Faustina reviser of the 
same homily, we can gain more general insights into the methodologies of the Old 
English anonymous homilists. 


I. Blickling Homily VI: Structure, Sources and Contents 

Blickling Homily VI translates and discusses two gospel lections (Matt, xxi 1- 
14, for Palm Sunday, and John xii 1-12, for Holy Monday) in a homily seemingly 
designed for Palm Sunday (Morris, 67/3-4, 13-14; and 71/32). 4 Its structure, 
however, is chaotic since the relationships between the two lections, their exegetical 
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analysis, and other commonplace material used in the homily are not made clear. 
Although both the introduction and the conclusion (Morris, 65/1-67/22 and 81/28- 
83/4) stress the significance and example of Christ's redemption of mankind, these 
themes are only hinted at in the Holy Week material that forms the body of the text. 5 
For clarification Table 1 (pp.2-3) presents a brief outline of the structure of the 
homily. 

The idiosyncractic structure of Blickling Homily VI probably accounts for the 
lack of firmly identified direct sources. I know of no other single homily, Latin or 
English, which explicates lections for both Palm Sunday and Holy Monday. If, as 
Gatch suggests, the homilist has conflated two Latin homilies for these liturgical 
days, then those extant (Haymo, Horn. LXIII, Dominica Palmarum; Horn. LXIV, 
In Die Sancto Palmarum ; Horn. LXV, Feria Secunda Palmarum; and Bede, 
Dominica Ante Pascha and Maioris Hebdomadae) furnish only useful analogues. 6 
The nature of the problem facing the modern source-analyst is exemplified by the 
introduction (Morris, 65/1-67/22) which, superficially at least, is explanatory in 
tone. In celebrating the Triumphal Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the homilist 
mentions the commonplace signification of Palm Sunday: 

Wei J>aet gedafenode p&t Drihten swa dyde on >a gelicnesse; 
for{)on pe he waes wuldres cyning. pysne daeg hie nemdon siges 
dreg; se nama tacnaf) fione sige }>e Drihten gesigefassted wi})Stod 
deofle, ha he mid his dea)>e J>one ecan dea)> oferswifde ... 

(Morris, 67/12-15) 

That the Triumphal Entry denotes Christ's victory over eternal death derives 
ultimately from Augustine, but the explanation is widely current in ecclesiastical 
handbooks such as Isidore's De Ecclesiasticiis Officiis and in Latin Palm Sunday 
homilies. 7 The theme of triumph is also fixed by the noting of other biblical proofs. 8 
Here, commonplace motifs have replaced spiritual explication. The introduction 
highlights the fact that palm branches are carried as signs of victory (Morris, 67/7- 
11), but the homilist does not associate this with the liturgical practices of Palm 
Sunday in his own age, as we might expect. 9 Instead, the Triumphal Entry is 
framed by Christ's act of redemption in taking the form of man, in raising Lazarus, 
and in Harrowing Hell, all conventional topics for an Easter Week homily. 10 
However, the thematic contrast between humility and triumph is barely stressed: the 
homilist fails to make a logical connection between the feast of Palm Sunday, the 
Triumphal Entry and Christ's actions, and the introduction is without clear focus as 
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a result. 

Equally unclear is the relationship between the introduction and the pericopes 
(see Table 1). The homily appears to announce its chosen pericope: 

Iohannes, se deora {’egn, us cy^de on j)sm godspelle, & J>us 
cwEe>: 'Haelend cwom syx dagum aer Iudea eastrum, to Bethania 
pier Lazarus wtes forjjfered, & he hine awehte of deaf>e.' 

(Morris, 67/22-5; cf. John xii 1) 

but then proceeds to translate as well a second lection from Matthew (Matt, xxi 1-14; 
cf. Morris, 69/33-71/21). Both lections are used to introduce commentary later in 
the homily (Morris, 71/24-5 and 77/11-12). Only the second lection, directly 
translated from Matthew, actually narrates the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, and 
accordingly is one of the normal homiletic passages for Palm Sunday. 11 By 
contrast, the first lection from John xii 1-12 tells the story of the annointing of 
Christ's feet by Mary, and is usually appropriate for Holy Monday. 12 This lection, 
as presented by the homilist, is modified to include the story of Mary and Martha 
from Luke x 39-42 {cf. Morris, 67/25-36). The homilist also substitutes quotation 
from Matt, xxvi 10-13 {cf. Morris, 69/15-21 and John xii 8) for one of the 
speeches of Christ, and supplies one further quotation, out of context, from Mark vii 
6 {cf. Isa. xxix 13) to support the exegetical commonplace that the Jews sought 
Christ at the house of Lazarus from curiosity, not faith (Morris, 69/24-6). 13 There 
is even one slight digression on the nature of Judas, loosely based on John xii 6 and 
xiii 29 (Morris, 69/9-15). 14 

Together the translated lections account for a significant proportion of the 
homily (see Table 1). The homilist is obviously motivated by the desire to narrate: 
he follows the fullest biblical account of the Triumphal Entry, from Matthew, 15 and 
supplies extra narrative details to support and extend the Johannine lection. The 
sequence of these readings is revealing: by using the Johannine expanded lection and 
then the Matthew lection, the homilist has reconstructed the order of events up to and 
including the Triumphal Entry from both gospels, in a form similar to that of the 
synoptic gospels. 16 This narrative order is flatly contradicted by the liturgical 
celebration of the lections where, as we have seen, the Johannine lection is used on 
Feria II of Holy Week and the Matthew reading on Palm Sunday. The Blickling 
homilist's choice of lection, whilst it has narrative logic, nevertheless obscures the 
relationship between the introduction (which concentrates on the Triumphal Entry) 
and the lections (which begin with the Mary stories). In the absence of any 
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straightforward connections between the lections and the introduction save their 
broad association with Holy Week, the homilist can now only structure the 
remainder of the homily by explicating first the Johannine and second the Matthew 
readings (see Table 1 above). 

Old English homiletic exegesis normally comprises explication of selected 
verses from the chosen pericope in order to evaluate their spiritual significance. 17 In 
the Blickling Palm Sunday homily, however, typological associations of the biblical 
material supported by popular motifs are ranked above moral exposition (see Table 1 
above). Hence, the number six, drawn from the first verse of the Johannine lection 
(Morris, 71/24-5; cf. John xii 1) is typologically associated with the six ages of the 
world and with the six works of Christ before the Crucifixion. The six ages of the 
world are only briefly alluded to in this homily (Morris, 71/25-9), but it is a motif 
which draws on a body of traditional material popular in Old English homiletic 
literature. 18 The specific association of the six ages with the six days prior to the 
Crucifixion is rare, but not without analogues: Alcuin in his Commentary on John, 
and Haymo's Horn. LXV make the same connection in lengthier discussions of the 
same verse. 19 

The second theme, the six works of Christ before the Crucifixion, has no 
comparable analogues in either the vernacular or the patristic literature. However, 
the association of the works of Christ with the last six days is a literal re-ordering of 
biblical statements, and at least two other Palm Sunday homilies refer to these 
events. 20 As is common in the numerous thematic lists in the anonymous tradition, 
the items themselves are taken from the relevant gospel verses with, in this case, no 
use of extra-scriptural material. 21 Nevertheless, the Blickling homilist has 
miscounted the number of items in his list for, although he states that Christ 
performed "synderlic weorc" (Morris, 71/30) on the six days before the Passion 
(Morris, 71/29-30), he counts the days themselves from the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday and thus names seven items. Of these seven items, four have scriptural 
authority for association with the named day: the Triumphal Entry on Palm Sunday 
(Morris, 71/31-3; cf. John xii 12 et al.); the cursing of the fig tree on the following 
day (Morris, 71/33-6; cf. Mark xi 12-14); the Last Supper on the fifth day (Morris, 
73/4-6; cf. Matt, xxvi 17-29 et al.); and the Crucifixion on the sixth day (Morris, 
73/6-8; cf. Matt, xxvii 1 et al.) 22 From scriptural statement it can be deduced that 
the remaining three items all took place on the named days: the raising of Lazarus on 
the Saturday (Morris, 71/30-1; cf. John xi 39-55); the speech of Christ on the third 
day (Morris, 71/36-73/1; cf. Matt, xxvi 1-2 et al.); and the annointing of Christ by 
Mary on the fourth day (Morris, 73/2-3; cf. Matt, xxvi 2-7), although the latter two 
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items demand some ingenious counting of the days actually mentioned in the 
gospels. 23 In addition, the raising of Lazarus, the Triumphal Entry, the Last Supper 
and the Crucifixion are all commemorated on their respective days in the liturgy for 
Holy Week. In view of the popularity of lists and the listing of biblical events in the 
anonymous homiletic tradition, together with this homilist's use of commonplace 
material in Blickling Homily VI, it would seem highly probable that the list of the six 
works was another popular theme, now lost. 

Typology and the significance of numbers helps to account for passages of 
commentary elsewhere in the homily. The account of the Siege of Jerusalem 
interpolated into the homilist's exposition of the Triumphal Entry from Matthew 
(Morris, 77/25-79/27; see Table 1 above) is clearly prompted both by the discussion 
of Jerusalem which frames the account (Morris, 77/22-5 and 79/29-81/2), and by 
the homilist's statement that the Siege took place forty years after the Crucifixion 
(Morris, 79/1-3). Both the significance attached to Jerusalem and the numerology 
are common enough, particularly in the homiletic material associated with Easter; 24 
and the "stone over stone" quotation from Matthew which prefaces the account 
(Matt, xxiv 2; cf. Morris, 77/36-79/1) is used also by /Elfric and his source, 
Gregory, in their discussion of the Siege. 25 Like other accounts, the Blickling 
narrative bears only a broad resemblance to the only known source, Eusebius / 
Rufinus, and appears to be an independent treatment of the story. 26 However, the 
length of the account of the Siege is disproportionate to the amount of attention paid 
to the entire Matthew lection, and thus interrupts the flow of its exposition (see Table 
1 above). As with the homilist's discussion of the number six, we find ourselves 
sidetracked by material poorly integrated into the main concerns of the homily. 

Such typological discussions are illustrative patternings of the scriptural 
material but are in no sense expository. But this homilist uses exegesis as well as 
typology and numerology. Whereas in JE lfric's homilies we find careful elucidation 
of Scripture based on the patristic authorities, in Blickling Homily VI we are given a 
tissue of commonplace exegesis and exhortation drawn together by a number of 
biblical allusions and quotations. This homilist's technique heeds neither authority 
nor accuracy. His exegetical discussion of the first lection (see Table 1 above) 
appears to rest on the distinction between Martha representing the Church (and the 
Christian community) in this world: 

hwaet tacna p heo buton pa halgan cyricean, pxt synd geleaffulle 
menn pa gearwia}> clasne wununga on heora heortum Criste 
sylfum? (Morris, 73/10-12) 
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and Mary signifying Holy Church in the next: 

heo tacna)) pa halgan cyricean on pxre toweardan worlde, seo bi]> 
gefreolsod fram eallum gewinnum ... (Morris 73/31-3) 

But this is thrown into confusion by the homilist's prefatory statement that Mary and 
Martha signify "Jjis laenelic lif & )>is gewitendlice" (Morris, 73/9), and by his later 
statements that imply an active role for Mary in this world: 

Nu we sceolan onherian Marian pxre pt smerede Haelendes fet, 

& mid hire loccum drygde: pxt is )>onne, pxt we sceolan god 
weorc wyricean & rihtlice libban ... (Morris, 75/11-13) 

Patristic exegesis casts some light on this muddle: Mary is indeed commonly 
associated with Ecclesia in the commentaries and in Latin Palm Sunday homilies; 27 
and whilst the two women are generally held to represent the active and 
contemplative lives, Augustine at least extends this to include present and future 
worlds. 28 The contradictions in the Blickling homilist’s account stem from a 
conflation of the two gospel stories concerning Mary that most commentators 
consider separately. 29 His discussion of the two episodes looks like a clumsy and 
inaccurate gloss on the patristic material. This impression is reinforced by the image 
of the burden of sin oppressing the body in the tomb (Morris, 75/7-11), an 
adaptation of the popular patristic image of the weight of sin, and by the superficial 
glosses on the roles of Lazarus and Judas. 30 

The same attitude towards authority prevails in the explication of the second 
lection, the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem (see Table 1 above). Key verses are 
selected and given their appropriate interpretation, which suggests that the homilist 
may be following a commentary, although the standard patristic material again only 
provides analogues and not specific sources. The reader is bewildered to discover 
that Bethphage also represents Holy Church (Morris, 77/14-17) since this 
signification has already been used of Mary and appears to be based on a misreading 
of the Latin literature. 31 Other popular statements include the discussion of the ass, 
and the crowd that go before Christ (Morris, 79/29-33 and 81/14-15). 32 More 
particularly, the homilist's explication of the two disciples: 

We gehyrdan asr pxttz Htelend sende his twegen >egnas: pa 
taenia)) halige lareowas, pxt hie sceolan {mrhwunian on rihtum 
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geleafan & on fulfremedlicum weorcum, and hie sceolan laeran 
Godes lufan & manna, buton jiaem twam ne maeg nan man 
becuman to }>sm ecean life ... (Morris, 77/17-21) 

is close to statements found in two Latin and one English Palm Sunday homilies, 
once more indicating the traditional content of the homily. 33 

The employment of traditional material without strict derivation from sources 
accounts not only for the unfocussed nature of the homilist's exegesis, but also for 
his outright inaccuracies. The ointment used by Mary to annoint Christ is frequently 
discussed in the Latin tradition, but the homilist's assertion that it renders all it 
touches incorruptible, "& J^aet nasfre ne afula}> )>aet mid hire gesmered bi)j" (Morris, 
73/22-3), is a misunderstanding of the usual comment that the container 
(i alabastrum ) preserves the ointment. 34 Two further unusual statements are made: 
firstly that the ointment is composed of eighteen different herbs, and secondly that 
three of these are "ele, & nardus, & spica" (Morris, 73/21). The commentaries 
frequently refer to the composition of the ointment but without mention of a specific 
number, and only the apparent ultimate source, Pliny's Naturalis Historia, states 
that "nardus" can occur in twelve different varieties. 35 It is probable that the 
Blickling account is a garbled version of this tradition. "Ele" is best translated "oil" 
(the base for the ointment?), and "spica" and "nardus" are different parts of the same 
plant, spikenard, as Smaragdus clearly recognizes. 36 Our writer has read and 
mistranslated instead John xii 3 et al., "unguenti nardi pistici pretiosi", giving rise 
to his three herbs. Unsure just what spikenard is, the homilist has failed to 
recognize his own uncertainty, producing yet another inaccurate gloss. There are 
further inaccuracies in the Blickling homilist's use of Scripture, as the following 
quotations indicate: 

Cwcep se godspellere, Martha & Maria getacniap J>is lasnelice 
lif & J>is gewitendlice ... (Morris, 73/8-9, my italics) 


and: 


. . . }>onne bringe we Drihtne swetne stenc on urum daedum & 
larum. Swa Paulus se apostol cwcep, "Drihtnes fet we magon 
smerian, gif we willaj> o}mim geleaffullum teala don, & helpan 
Jsses earman se j>e bet maege, & beon symle efenjrowgende ofres 
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earfoJ>um, swylce eac on o)>res gode beon swi)>e gefeonde". 

(Morris, 75/15-20, my italics) 

Neither quotation has been identified, and both contain phrases more suggestive of 
interpretation than of Scripture. That these apparent quotations are attributed to "se 
godspellere" and "Paulus se apostol" indicates a hasty and inaccurate reading of a 
source, although it is possible that the reference to Paul is to be associated with the 
"swetne stenc" of the preceding line, which is an allusion to II Cor. ii 15-16 used 
earlier in the homily (Morris, 73/29-30). The normal pattern of quotation, however, 
is attribution to speaker and then quotation; there is no reason to suppose that the 
homilist has changed his practice simply for this passage. 37 

The use of seven rather than six works of Christ before the Crucifixion, the 
misunderstanding of spikenard, and the lax attention paid to both quotation and 
interpretation of Scripture, all indicate that the homilist is not concerned with the 
careful articulation of his biblical lections. Rather Scripture is used to provide the 
authority for Christian precepts, and the homily is cast in the exhortatory tone typical 
of the Blickling collection. 38 However, although passages such as the narration of 
the lections, the Siege of Jerusalem, and the reference to the Harrowing of Hell are 
vivid enough to attract a congregation, their full moral implications are not 
examined. Even when the homilist stresses the value of faith and its practice, the 
examples he cites suggest only general models of behaviour: 

Gemunon we symle pact we pa god don pc us Godes bee \xrap, 
pact is bonne, fassten and halige waeccan, & aelmessylena asfter 
urum gemete . . . (Morris, 73/26-8) 

Such moral imperatives are linked by implication to both the introduction and the 
conclusion, but are rarely emphasised. The homilist appears to have three main 
aims; to provide basic scriptural elucidation of the chosen lection; to use the lections 
as examples of Christian behaviour; and to provide memorable details to retain his 
congregation's attention. His lack of confidence in handling material specific to any 
of these, and his inability to integrate all three into one text, accounts for the diffuse 
structure of the homily. 

The homilist wavers between a desire to narrate, to "tell the story" of his 
lections, and a desire to explicate. 39 As a result Blickling Homily VI has neither 
clear narrative nor clear exegesis. Whilst some sections of the homily have internal 
coherence, the text as a whole does not. Since there is no consistently applied 
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exegesis, it is not surprising that few direct sources have been identified. Rather the 
homilist relies on snatches of interpretation that are common currency in the Holy 
Week traditions of the early medieval period. It is possible that the material 
systematically fixed in a framework of specific pericopes in Horn. LXIE1, Dominica 
Palmarum, and Horn. LXV, Feria Secunda Palmarum (from the homiliary of 
Haymo of Auxerre) was available in some form to the Anglo-Saxon homilist. 40 
However, in the absence of other evidence, Blickling Homily VI must be described 
as free composition generated from commonplace themes and exegesis. 41 

The Blickling Palm Sunday homily is densely packed with material of an 
evident attraction for an unlearned congregation. As is common in the Blickling 
collection, it has a fondness for apocryphal material told in a highly descriptive 
manner. It also has an interest in the pastoral duties of the homilist shared by other 
homilies in the collection. 42 This evidence, together with indications of a poor 
command of Latin found in many of these homilies, suggest a period of composition 
for the collection sometime before the Benedictine Reform. 43 However, the 
adaptation of such homilies for use in collections dating from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries indicates that the demand for this kind of material did not peter out 
with the onset of the Reform but, indeed, continued throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 44 


II. The Revised Homily for Holy Monday 

The revised text of Blickling Homily VI is extant in London, BL MS Cotton 
Faustina A ix (hereafter J), a collection of homilies for Sundays and feast days other 
than saints' days beginning imperfectly and now running from the second Sunday 
after Epiphany to Pentecost. This late copy of the /Elfrician temporale contains two 
blocks of anonymous items: Ker 153 items 4, 5, and 6 for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh Sundays after Epiphany or Quando uolueris\ and items 23 and 24 for the 
Monday and Thursday in Holy Week. Indeed the manuscript contains a full 
complement of homilies for Holy Week: 45 

Palm Sunday item 21 Dominica in die palmarum 

(In Dominica Palmarum, Thorpe 
I, pp.206-19) 

item 22 Feria II de passione domini 

(De Passione Domini, Godden, 
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Monday 


Thursday 


Easter Day 


pp. 137-49) 

item 23 Feria IH (altered to II) euangelium 
(the Faustina homily, see below, 
pp. 16-23) 

item 24 Feria V in cena domini 

(In Cena Domini, Assmann XIII, 
pp.151-63) 

item 25 Die Dominica paschp resurrection, 
domini de euangelio ( Dominica 
Sci Pasce, Thorpe I, pp.220-8) 
item 26 Sermo de Sacrificio in die paschp 
(Sermo de Sacrificio in die 
Paschae, Godden, pp. 150-60) 
item 27 Alius sermo de die pasche 
(Alius Sermo de Die Pasce, 
Godden, pp.161-8). 


Items 23 and 24 were evidently inserted into the manuscript to supplement the 
homilies by TElfric for Holy Week, and the presence of Assmann XIII (item 24) 
suggests a remote connection with another group of anonymous Holy Week 
homilies inserted into some copies of the TElfrician temporale. 46 In addition, three 
of the anonymous items in this manuscript, including the Holy Monday homily, 
include material from the B lidding collection. 47 

Since all the subject-matter in the Faustina homily derives from Blickling 
Homily VI, there can be little doubt that the reviser saw a version of that homily. 
Lexical, stylistic and linguistic variations between the two versions, however, make 
it difficult to assess the precise relationship between the two homilies (as the 
collation notes, pp. 16-23). Whether or not the reviser saw the version of Blickling 
Homily VI now preserved in the Scheide manuscript, or a later version, the nature of 
the revisions show that he approached his task with considerable independence. The 
Faustina homily is a "scissors and paste" homily of a high calibre and the adaptation 
of material from the Blickling text reveals an intelligent reviser anxious to make the 
best use of a confused vernacular source. His first step is to produce a homily 
written for Feria II (Holy Monday), thus minimalizing the problems of organization 
faced by the original writer. This is clearly shown by the title of the new homily, 
Feria II in Evangelium, and by its incipit, "Ante sex dies pasce uenit Iesus 
BeSaniam. Etreliqua" (1.2). 48 By retaining the introduction to the original homily, 
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simplifying the expanded narrative of the first lection, and omitting the second 
lection altogether (see collation, pp. 18-20,11.32-65), the reviser makes good sense 
of its confused lections and produces a new homily which concentrates primarily on 
the stories of Mary and Martha. The Faustina text is thus entirely appropriate for 
Holy Monday, using as its reading the conventional lection. Since there is no 
mention of the Triumphal Entry save in the introduction, the revised homily now fits 
well with other Holy Week homilies in the manuscript. 

Possibly because the reviser actually re-writes very little, the interpolated 
episode of Mary and Martha from Luke is included, but the lection now concentrates 
on the annointing of Christ by Mary from John (see collation, pp. 18-20,11.32-64). 
By omitting the Blickling homilist's explication of most of the first lection, together 
with the complete omission of his discussion of the second lection, the reviser has 
dramatically remodelled the focus of the homily. In the Faustina text, the act of 
annointing becomes an example of good works with the death of Lazarus forming its 
counterpart (11.71-87). Here, the oppressive burden of death is linked to the anger 
of God using a single line from the account of the Siege of Jerusalem (otherwise 
omitted from the Faustina homily, see collation, pp.21-2,11.87-101): 

Waes >aet wite swa strang swa Godes gejjyld aer mare wtes. 

(11.100-1; cf. Morris, 79/27) 

The Faustina reviser of Blickling Homily VI uses no material extraneous to the 
original homily. Despite this apparent reluctance either to compile or to substantially 
re-write, the chosen sections from the original homily cohere surprisingly well in the 
Faustina text, with each section flowing naturally into the next. The effect produced 
by these revisions is startlingly different from that of Blickling Homily VI. The 
Faustina homily has a well-defined structure, with introduction, translation and 
discussion of lection, and moral conclusion. It has a clear message for its 
congregation, culminating both with a reminder of the wrath of God and suggesting 
ways of earning eternal bliss (11.102-8). 

The Faustina homily is very short by conventional homiletic standards - it 
amounts to only some one hundred or so lines - and this may be due to the fact that 
it is designed to be delivered on a Monday, a day for which homilies are not usually 
written. 49 Nevertheless, the rigorous cutting of Blickling Homily VI has produced 
in the Faustina text a more unified homily, entirely consonant with its chosen day. It 
is perhaps salutary to note that it is the earlier Blickling text which uses the 
composite pastiche techniques often associated with later composite homilies. The 
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later Faustina revised homily, whilst being an important witness to the continued use 
of pre-Reform homilies in the later Anglo-Saxon period, is an equally important 
reminder that some anonymous homilists made intelligent use of their materials. 50 
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III. The Faustina Homily for Holy Monday 


Editorial Conventions 


The Faustina homily for Holy Monday is edited conservatively from London, 
BL MS Cotton Faustina A ix, ff.l 16-19 (hereafter J). The spelling is that of the 
manuscript, and the text is presented with only minimal alteration. All standard 
abbreviations are expanded and italicised without comment, except for 7 which is 
silently expanded to and (this includes the expansion of & in Morris's edition, 
sections of which are collated). Words or letters enclosed in square brackets, [ ], 
indicate emendations to the main text, where the reading is illegible or an error. 
Such emendations are based on the readings of the companion text, Blickling 
Homily VI (hereafter B). Editorial emendations are rare, since it is preferable to 
show the language of the manuscript however inconsistent it may be. Alterations 
and additions, sometimes by hands other than the main hand, are incorporated into 
the notes. There has been no attempt to identify these hands as this would require a 
full study of the manuscript. 

Lineation and punctuation are editorial; however, sentence division accords 
closely with that of the manuscript. Proper nouns, together with nouns referring to 
the Deity and the Trinity, are capitalized, and capitalization of the first line of the 
homily is retained as in the manuscript. Accent marks are reproduced, although 
some are faint and many may have vanished altogether. Word division and 
paragraphing are my own. Biblical quotations are identified in the text by round 
brackets. Since the homily has not been printed before, a full collation with 
Blickling Homily VI is supplied. The collation uses Morris's edition, checked 
against the facsimile of B. 

The following signs are also used: 

' ' indicate additions and corrections to the main text 
( ) indicate an erasure or deletion 

indicate the approximate number of letters lost 
> indicates altered to 
] follows a lemma. 
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f -H6 v FERIA II EVANGELIVM 


ANTE sex dies pasce uenit Ih esus BeSania m. ET RELIQVA. 

Ge magon gehyran secgan be Saere arwyrdnysse }>ysse halgan 
tide hu se aelmihtiga God and se mildheorta Driht en Haelend Crist 
se Anlysend pyses menniscan lffes hine sylfne topon geeadmedde 5 

pcet he of paere hyhSo Faederlices prynnesse to eorSan astah, topon 
pcet he wolde prowian for ealra manna haelo, and us alysan ffam 
deofles peowdome, and us aetywan aegQer ge his mihte ge his 
willan; and he unforhtan mode genealaehte paere stowe pe he 

onprowian wolde, and hit nealashte ure alysednesse and deofles 10 

genySerunge. 

On pysum dasge ure Drihten Haslend Crist waes geweorSod and 
gehered fram Iudea folce forpon pe hy ongeaton pcet he waes 

TITLE: Fer ia II Evawgelivm 

1 II] II(I>. 3 halgan] halQgan. 5 geeadmedde] second d over e. 


Collation with B 

TITLE: Dominica VI in Quadragesima. 

2 B omits. 3-4 Ge magon . . . mildheorta] her scegp men pa leofstan be pisse 
halgan tide arwyrpnesse hu se mildheorta. 4-5 Drihten Haelend Crist se 
Anlysend] drihten and se alysend. 5 pyses] pysses. lifes] cynnes. topon 
geeadmedde] geeapmedde. 6 he of paere hyhSo] of hehpe pees. Faederlices 
prynnesse] fcederlican prymmes. astah] astag. 1 haelo] hade, alysan fram] 
gefreolsian from. 8-9 aetywan aegSer ge his mihte ge his willan] ceteowan his 
mihte and his willan. 9 he unforhtan] hu unforhte. genealaehte] he 
genealcehte. 10 and hit nealaehte] B omits. alysednesse] (....) (....) 

on{...)nesse, Morris reads for ure onlesnesse (Morris, 67/2). 12 pysum] 

pyssum. Drihten Haelend Crist] drihten hcelend. 12-13 geweorSod and 
gehered ffam] weorSod and hered from. 13 hy] hie. 
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Driht en purh peet wundorweorc pe he Lazarum of deade awrehte, J>y 
feordan dasge pass pe Lazarus on byrgenne wass. pa baeron hy him 15 

f. 117 r togeanes bio- / - wende palmtwiga forpon pe hit is Iudeisc peaw 
ponne heora cyningas hasfdon sige gefohton on heora feondum, 
ponne hy wasron ham farende ponne eodon hy him togeanes mid 
blowendum palmtwigon his sige to geweotdigenne. Wei peet 
gedafenade pan he Drihten swa dyde on pa gehcnesse forpan pe he 20 

wass wuldres Cyning and eallum halgum he selled ecne gefean in 
worulda woruld. 

pyses dasges nama gerecednes is siges d&g; se getacnaS pone 
sige pe Drihterc sigefasst pam deofle aststod, pa he mid his deaSe 
pone ecan dead oferswidde, swa he sylf purh pone witegan cwaed, 25 

"Eala dead", he cwasd, "ic beo pin dead and beo pin bite on 
helle" (cf. Hos. xiii 14). Micelne bite Drihten dyde on helle 
pa he pyder astah, and helle bereafode, and pa halgan sawla 


Collation with B 

14 Drihten] hcelend crist. wundorweorc] wundor-geweorc. of deade awrehte] 
awehte of dea&e. 15 Lazarus] he. hy \ hie. 16 palmtwiga ] palmtwigu. is 
Iudeisc] wees iudisc. 17 cyningas] ciningas. gefohton] geworht. 18 ponne 
hy] and hie. ham farende] eft ham hweorfende. eodon hy] eodan hie. 19 
palmtwigon] palmtwigum. his sige] heora siges. geweordigenne] 
wyorpmyndum. 20 gedafenade] gedafenode. he Drihten] drihten. forpan] 
forpon. 21-22 and eallum. . .woruld] B omits. 23 pyses daages . . .getacnad] 
pysne deeg hie nemdon siges deeg se nama tacnap. 24 sigefaest pam deofle 
ajtstod] gesigefeested wipstod deofle. 25 witegan cwasd] witgan scegde. 26 
Eala dead, he cwasd] he eweed eala deap. and] and ic. 27 Miclene] mycelne. 
28 astah] as tag. sawla] saula. 
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panon alaedde, and generede of deofles anwealde and pa de to 

peowdome }>ider on fruman middaneardes gesomnode waeron. He hy pa 30 

gelaedde of helle grunde on pa hean prymmas heofona rices. 

pone cydde Iohannes Drihtenes se deora pegen on pam 
godspelle and pus cwaed, "Se Haelend com syx dagum aerdan Iudeiscan 
Eastran to Bethania, paer waes Lazarus forSfered }>one se Haelend of 
deade awrehte" (John xii 1). pa gegearwode his swustor Martha 35 

pam Haelende aefengereord pa gesaet hyre swustor, paere nama waes 
f. 117 v Maria, be paes Haelendes fotum topon / pcet heo wolde gehyran his 
word and his lare (John xii 2; cf. Luke x 38-9). Martha waes 
geomful pcet heo pam Haelende to gecweman gepenode, gestod hyre 
aetforan pam Haelende and him to cwaed, "Neit pu na gyman pcet mfn 40 

swustar me let ana penian? Cwe5 to hyre pcet heo me fylste" 

(Luke x 40). pa andswarode hyre se Haelend and cwaed, "Marfla, 

MarQa, beo pu behydig and gemyndig Marian pinga, pcet pu scealt 

33 dagum] u over a. 


Collation with B 

29 panon] ponon. and] and hie. anwealde and] anwalde. de] he. 30 
pider] pyder. middaneardes] middangeardes. gesomnode] gesamnode. 30- 
31 hy pa gelaedde] hie eft alcedde. 32 pone cydde ... pam] iohannes se de'o'ra 
pegn us cydde on pcem. 33 Se Haslend com) hcelend cwom. aerdan] cer. 33- 
34 Iudeiscan Eastran] iudea eastrum. 34 waes Lazarus] lazarus wees. 34-5 
pone se Haelend of deade awrehte] and he hine awehte of deape. 35-7 pa 
gegearwode . . . heo wolde] martha his sweostor pa gearwode pam hcelende 
cefengereordu and hire sweostor gescet big hcelendes fotum pcere nama wees maria 
forpon pe heo wolde. 39 pam] pon. 39-40 gecweman . . . Haelende] 
geewemnesse pegnode heo gestod beforan him. 40 Nelt pu na gyman] hwy nelt 
pu geman. 41 swustar] sweostor. let ana penian Cwed] leet ane pegnian 
eweed. hyre] hire, fylste] fultumie. 42 pa andswarode hyre se Haelend] 
hcelend hire pa andswarode. 42-3 Marda Marda beo] martha, martha wes. 43-4 
pact pu scealt aeghwanan] pcet is pcet pu scealt on eeghwylce tid. 
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aeghwanan Godes willan gewyrcan pcet an pe is gyt beheflic. Maria 

hyre geceas pone betstan dtel se ne bid naefre fram hyre ahafen" 45 

(Luke x 41-2). 

Lazarus paer wars ana sittende mid pam Haelende and mid his 
pegenum. Maria seo ymbfeng pund deorwuidra smyrelsa and smyrede 
paes Haelendes fet mid and eft drfgde mid hyre loccum. And ba waes 
eal pcet bus gefylled mid bam swetan stence paere deorwurdran 50 

smyrelse. pa waes bass Haelendes pegna sum se waes gehaten Iudas 
Scariopisca, he waes gehaten swa forbon be he com of bam tune be 
Scariod hatte, se waes swyde gebolgen and cwaed, "Tohwon sceolde 
beos smyrenes bus to forlore beon gedon? Mihte man gefyllan brim 
hund myneta and pcet beon gedaeled be[a]rfendum mannuwi" ( John 55 

xii 5). Ne cwaed he bis na forbon be him waere aenig gemynd 
bearfendra manna, ac he waes sceada and gitsere, and ba apostolas 
hine leton forbon heora seodos beran pcet hy woldon mid by his 

54 gefyllan]'to'. 55 gedaeled] cel over erasure, bearfendum ] pe'a'rfendum. 


Collation with B 

44 gewyrcan] wercan. gyt beheflic] selost pcet pu Gode licie. 45 hyre] 
hire, hyre ahafen] hire afyrred. 47 mid bam] mid. 48 b e g enu m] pegnum. 
ymbfeng pund] genam an pund. deorwurdra smyrelsa] deorwyrpre smerenesse. 
smyrede] smerede. 49 fet mid . . . loccum] fet and eft mid hire loccum drygde. 
And] B omits. 50 eal] eall. bam] pon. 50-1 deorwurdran smyrelse] 
deorwyrdan smerenesse. 51-3 pa waes paes . . . and cwaed] hcelendes pegna 
sum pa wees swype gebolgen se wees haten iudas se scariothisca forpon he com of 
pcem tune pe scariot hatte he eweed. 54 to forlore beon] beon to lore. Mihte 
man gefyllan] eape heo mehte beon geseald to. 55 hund myneta] hunde penega. 
beon] B omits, bearfendum] pearfedum. 56 pis] pcet. 57 ac] ah. sceada 
and gitsere and] gitsere and se wyrsta sceapa forpon. 58 leton forpon] letan. 
seodos] seodas. hy] hie. woldon] woldan. by] pon. 
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f. 118 r gytsunga cunnian, ac he waes / gitsiende and J>y he gesealde wi5 

feo pone Hlaford heofonas and eordan. pa andswarode him se 60 

Haelend and bus cwaeS, "Tohwon synd ge byses weorces swa hefige? 

God weorc heo waes wyrcende on me. Symle ge habbaQ )>earfan gif ge 
willaS tela don, ac ne haebbe ge me symle; ac l&ta5 pis wesan to 
cySnesse minre gebyrgednysse" (Matt, xxvi 10-12; cf. John xii 
7-8). 65 

peos smyrenes waes geworht of eahtatyne wyrtum, para preo pa 
betstan an waes ele, and oSer waes nardus, and bridde waes spice 
seo is brunes hiwes and godes stences and pcet naefre ne afulad 
pcet heo mid gesmyred biS. Gif we willaS ure sawle smyrewian mid 
by ele mildheortnyss[e], bonne magon we Drihtne bringan 70 

unforwyrdne waest[m] godra weorca. Gemunan we eac pcet we pa godan 
weorc be us Godes bee laeraS, pcet is bonne faesten, and halige 
waccan, and aelmessan syllan aefter urum gemete, and mid manegum 

70 mildheortnysse] mildheortnyssQ final e lost in trimming, cf. mildheortnesse 
B. 71 waestm] wcest(.) final m lost in trimming, cf. wcestm B. 


Collation with B 

59 gytsunga] gitsunga. ac he waes gitsiende and by] he wees eac se wyresta 
gitsere pe. 60 bone Hlaford heofonas and eorSan] he ofo'nes hlaford and ealles 
middangeardes. 60-1 pa andswarode him se Haelend] hcelend him pa 
andswarede. 61 bus] B omits, synd] syndon. ge] we. 63 tela don ac ne 
haebbe ge] teala don ah ge nabbad. bis] pis' pus. 64 gebyrgednysse] 

bebyrgednesse. J omits Morris, 69/81-73/20. 66 smyrenes] smerenes. 

eahtatyne wyrtum bara] ehtatene cynna wyrtum peer wceron. 67 an waes ele . . . 
spice] ele and nardus and spica. 68 hiwes] heowes. 69 heo mid gesmyred] 
mid hire gesmered pis wees us gedon to lifes bysene and. we] we nu. sawle] 
saula. smyrewian] smerian. 70 by ele mildheortnysse] mildheortnesse 
ele. 70-1 Drihtne bringan unforwyrdne waestm] bringan drihtne 
unforwealwodne wcestm. 71 Gemunan] gemunon. eac] symle. 71-2 
godan weorc] god don. 73 aelmessan syllan] celmessylena. 
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of)rum gastlicum magnum pcet we magon geeamian pcet we urum 
Driht«e bringon godra weorca swet[ne] stenc. Swa cydde 
I [ojhannes se godspellere pcet he gehyrde engla preatas Gode lof 
singan, and pus cwasdan, "pu ear[t] wyrtJe Drihten God past pu onfo 
wuldor, and are, and m&gen, and bletsunga, and daeda pancunga 
ealra pfnra gesceafta pe pu gesceope asfter pinum willan pa pe 
on heofonum syndon and eorSan" ( Apoc. iv 11). 

Lazarus pone pe Crist awrehte py feonSan daege paes pe he on 
f. 118 V byrgenne waes ge- / -tacnaS pysne middaneard, se waes mid pam 
gewinne paere hefegestan gewemmednesse ofset. And eal swa seo 
hefige bynSen sitteS on pam deadan lichaman on paere byrgenne and 
paes deaSes and hine festnaQ and seo eorSe pricgeS. Swa ponne saet 
unarefnedlicu byrSen synna on eallum pisum menniscum cynne op 
pone tocyme ures Drihtnes Haslendes Cristes. 

pa cwaeS Drihten to his apostoium, "So5 is p^r ic eow secge, 

75 swetne] swet(..) final ne lost in trimming, cf. swetne B. 76 Iohannes] 
I'o'ns. 11 eart] ear{) final t lost in trimming, cf. eart B. 82 pysne] y<s. 

Collation with B 

74 maegnum past] mcegenum. 75 bringon] bringap. stenc] J omits Morris, 
73/30-36. Swa cydde] pcet cypde. 76 gehyrde] geherde. 11 cwaedan] 
cwepan. pu eart wyrSe] wyrpe pu eart. 79-80 asfter pinum . . . eorSan] on 
heofenum and on eorpan cefter pinum willan. 81 pone] B omits. awrehte] 
awehte. 82 byrgenne waes] byrgenne wees ful wunigende. getacnad] he 
getacnap. middaneard] middangeard. pam] pon. 83 gewinne] 
gewunon. pasre . . . ofset] pee re heofogoston gewemmednesse synna and mana 
full. And eal] efne. 84 sitte6] sitep. pam ]pcem. lichaman] 
lichoman. on] B omits. 85 hine festnaQ] hie se stan. prieged] prycce. 
ponne saet] scet ponne. 86 unarefnedlicu] seo unarcefnedlice. pisum 

menniscum] pysum menniscan. 86-7 op pone tocyme] B omits. 87 Cristes] J 
omits Morris, 75/11-77/32. 88 pa cwas<3 . . . apostoium] drihten him pa 

andswerede and eweep hwcet ge nu geseop ealle pa feegernessa pissa 
getimbra. secge] seccge. 


75 


80 


85 
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pcet pcet geweorSeS pcet for byses folces synnum and mandadum )>a 

getimbru becxS to worpenne, and her ne bi5 forlaten stan ofer 90 

oderne pcet sic ne sy fram obrum adon" {Matt, xxiv 2). Swa hit 

sySSan gelamp embe feorwertig wintra after bon be Crist for 

manna halo lichamlicne dead gebrowode. Abad he a burh his ba 

micclan gebyld feowertig wintra hwaSer hy to bote gecyrran 

woldon, o55e anige hreowe don and bote bas micclan yfeles and 95 

manes be hy wi<5 hine ume Drihten gedydon, and eac wi5 monige 

his haligra. pa geseah he pcet hy nane bote ne hreowe don noldon 

ac hy on heora yfele burhwunedon, ba sende he Drihten maran 

wrace ofer ba beode bonne on anigre obere gelimpe butan Sodom 

warum anum. Was b cet wite swa strang swa Godes gebyld ar mare 100 

was. 

We bonne synd ba be after fyligdon; and we witon eal bis 
f. 119 r bus ge- / -worden we sculon bonne on hine gelyfan, and hine 
lqfian, and gelyfan eac pcet he is toweard to demanne and bas 

93 burh hisj purh{.) his. 97 haligra] first a over erasure. 

Collation with B 

89 geweorSeQ] geo weorped. bset 3 ] B omits. 89-90 ba getimbru] pcet ealle 
pees getimbro. 90 worpenne] worpene. 90-91 ofer ofierne] of or stan. 91 
Swa] swa swa. 92 syQSan] seoppan. embe feowertig] xl. pe Crist] 6e hie 
crist on rode ahengon and. 93 lichamlicne] lichoman. gebrowode] {h)e 
prowode (Morris reads he ?). Abad he a] a he onbad. his] B omits. 94 
micclan] mycclan. gebyld] gepyld pcet. 94-5 hwaSer hy to bote gecyrran 
woldon] hweper hie gecyr'r'an woldan. 95 don and bote] and deedbote 
don. micclan] mycclan. 96 hy wi5 hine] hie wid heora. urne] B omits, 
monige] manige. 97 pa geseah he] pa he pa geseah. hy nane] hie ncenige. 
noldon] noldan. 98 ac hy on heora yfele] ah hie forpon heora yfelum. pa. sende 
he Drihten] drihten pa sende on hie. 99 wrace] wrace. ofer pa beode] B omits. 
99-100 bonne . . . warum] ponne cefre cer cenigu oprum gelumpe baton sodom 
warum anum. 100 anum] J omits Morris, 79/10-26. gebyld] gepeld. mare] 
mycel. 101 was] J omits Morris, 79/27-81/33. 102 synd] synt. pape] pe 

peer, fyligdon] fylgeap. eal] eall. 103 we sculon] fordon we sceolan. b° nne ] 
B omits. 104 and gelyfan eac] and we eac witon. he] h'e'. demanne] 
demenne. 
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worold to geendienne. Hwaet we habbaS })onne mycele nyd]>earfe J>aet 105 

he us gearwe finde. Wftc we fulgeare pan we sculon on )>ysse 
worulde geeamian pcet we moton on pxre aenlican Drihtnes blisse 
gefon mid urum Drihtne, pxr he leofaS and rixad, a butan ende on 
ecnesse. AMEN. 

105 geendienne] geendi(.)enne. 


Collation with B 

105 worold] world. geendienne] geendenne. Hwaet] nu. Jjonne] B omits, 
mycele nyd]>earfe] myccle nedpearfe. 105-8 pxt he . .. urum] paa he us gearwe 
finde we witon fulgeare poet we sceolan on pisse sceortan tide geearnian ece rceste 
ponne motan we in pare enge'l'lican blisse gefeon. 108 butan] buton. 109 
Amen] a(.)en. 
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NOTES 

1 For examples see M.R. Godden, "Old English composite homilies from Winchester", 
Anglo-Saxon England 4 (1975) pp.57-65; and D.G. Scragg, "Napier's 'Wulfstan' homily XXX: its 
sources, its relationship to the Vercelli Book and its style", Anglo-Saxon England 6 (1977) 
pp. 197-211. 

2 N.R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957) 153, item 23; 
and D.G. Scragg, "The corpus of vernacular homilies and prose Saints' lives before Ailfric", 
Anglo-Saxon England 8 (1979) pp.223-77 (pp.245-6). I follow Scragg's siglum J for the Faustina 
manuscript. 

3 The Blickling Homilies , ed. R. Morris, EETS OS 58, 63, 73 (London, 1874-80; repr. as 
one vol. 1967) pp.64-83. All references to the Blickling Homilies are to this edition, by page and 
line number. 

4 The most recent and most informative discussion of the Blickling (Scheide) manuscript is 
that by D.G. Scragg, "The homilies of the Blickling manuscript", in Learning and Literature in 
Anglo-Saxon England. Studies Presented to Peter Clemoes , eds. Michael Lapidge and Helmut 
Gneuss (Cambridge, 1985) pp.299-316. Blickling Homily VI is one of two homilies in the 
collection for Easter (the other is Blickling Homily VII), but Scragg (p.303) points out that there is 
no reason to assume that both were inserted into the collection at the same time. Indeed, since 
Blickling Homily VI is rubricated Dominica Sexta in Quadragesima (an alternative to the more 
usual designation for Palm Sunday of In Dominica Palmarum and its variants), the homily perhaps 
ought to be more closely associated with the Blickling Lenten homilies (see Scragg, pp.301-3). 

Discussion of redemption and exhortation to faith appear to form a subtext to the homily; for 
examples see Morris, 73/26-30, 75/11-16, 75/35-77/7, 79/12-14, and 81/15-17. 

6 M. McC. Gatch, "Eschatology in the Anonymous Old English Homilies", Traditio 21 
(1965) pp.117-65 (p.120). For the homilies in the Haymo collection see Patrologia Latina, ed. 
J-P. Migne (Paris, 1800-75), hereafter PL; PL 118 cols. 353-8, 358-81, 381-92. The collection 
itself is discussed by H. Barre, Les homeliaires Carolingiens de Vecole d'Auxerre, Studi e Testi 225 
(Rome, 1962) pp.49-70. For the homilies by Bede see Bedae Opera Pars III/IV, ed. D. Hurst, 
Corpus Christianorum Series Latina (hereafter CCSL) 122 (Turnhout, 1955) pp.200-6 and 207-13. 

Aurelii Augustini Opera Pars VIII. In Iohannis Evangelium Tractatus CXXIV, ed. 
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Augustino Mayer, CCSL 32 (Turnhout, 1954) p.440, §2, 11.7-9. See also Isidore, De 
Ecclesiasticiis Officiis , Lib. I, cap. xxviii, PL 83, col. 763, and Haymo, Horn. LXV, PL 118, 
col. 384. For a further discussion of this commonplace see Clare A. Lees, "Liturgical Traditions 
for Palm Sunday and their Dissemination in Old English Prose", PhD thesis (University of 
Liverpool, 1985) pp.15-17. 

* Morris, 67/3-13. For a non-biblical analogue for the Jews carrying palm branches as signs 
of triumph see Hrabanus Maurus, De Universo, Lib. XIX, cap. vi, PL 111, col. 512. 

9 A useful comparison is /F.Ifric's First Series Palm Sunday homily, In Dominica Palmarum 
(which uses Bede's Dominica Ante Pascha and Haymo's Horn. LXIIP). See The Homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, Containing the Sermones Catholici or Homilies of /Elfric, 
vol. I, ed. B. Thorpe (London, 1844) pp.206-19 (p.218). All references to the First Series of the 
Catholic Homilies are to this edition, by page and line number. 

10 For a useful survey of the Harrowing of Hell see Jackson J. Campbell, "To Hell and Back: 
Latin Tradition and Literary Use of the Descensus ad Inferos in Old English", Viator 13 (1982) 
pp.107-58. A discussion of the Easter themes of redemption and harrowing may be found in Lees, 
"Liturgical Traditions", especially pp.247-62. 

11 Two readings were used by Old English homilists for Palm Sunday: either the Passion story 
(based on Matt, xxvi and xxvii), as evidenced by /Elfric's Second Series Palm Sunday homily, ed. 
Malcolm Godden, JElfric's Catholic Homilies. The Second Series Text, EETS SS 5 (London, 
New York, Toronto, 1979) pp.150-60; or the Triumphal Entry from Matt, xxi 1-14. For a fuller 
discussion see Lees, "Liturgical Traditions", pp. 17-32. 

12 As indicated by the marginal addition to the West-Saxon Gospels, for example. See The 
Gospel According to Saint John, ed. W.W. Skeat (Cambridge, 1878) p.l 14, "Dys godspel sceal on 
monan-daeg innan bsere palm-wucan". 

13 See, for example, Bede, Maioris Hebdomadae, CCSL 122, p.212,11.178-9, "Curiositas hos, 
et non caritas adduxit ad Jesum", reiterated by Haymo, Horn. LXV, PL 118, col. 384. 

14 The Faustina reviser evidendy noticed the looseness of this passage for he simplifies it in the 
revised homily, see below pp. 19-20,11.56-60. 
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from John appears to be used in the liturgy because of the lengthier reading of the Matthew passion 
in the services for the day. See Lees, "Liturgical Traditions", pp.17-32 and 62-3. 

16 The expansion of a gospel lection by adding extra details from other gospel accounts of the 
same event is not unusual in homilies. For an appropriate comparison see Paul E. Szarmach, "The 
Earlier Homily: De Parasceve" , in Studies in Earlier Old English Prose, ed. Paul E. Szarmach 
(Albany, 1986) pp.381-99. 

17 As characterized by Peter Clemoes, "JElfric", in Continuations and Beginnings: Studies in 
Old English Literature, ed. E.G. Stanley (London, 1966) pp.176-209 (p. 191). 

18 For discussion see The Prose Solomon and Saturn and Adrian and Ritheus, eds. James E. 
Cross and Thomas D. Hill, McMaster Old English Studies and Texts 1 (Toronto, Buffalo and 
London, 1982) pp.81-3. 

19 Alcuin, Comment, in Joan., Lib. V, cap. xxviii, PL 100, col. 906; and Haymo, PL 118, 
cols. 381-2. 

20 JElfric's In Dominica Palmarum (Thorpe I, 214/27-30), and one of the Palm Sunday 
homilies in Cambridge, Pembroke College MS 25, f.61r, "Haec igitur dies in qua dominus noster 
multis miraculis huic se mundo manifestauit". 

21 For other examples see Lees, "The 'Sunday Letter' and the 'Sunday Lists' ", Anglo-Saxon 
England 14 (1985) pp. 129-51; and "Theme and Echo in an Anonymous Old English Homily for 
Easter", Traditio 42 (1986) pp. 142-78. 

22 The item dealing with the Crucifixion on the sixth day is popular in other anonymous lists; 
see Lees, "Theme and Echo", pp.157-9. 


23 The straining of gospel statements is common and should be viewed simply as making the 
biblical evidence fit the required list. See Lees, "The 'Sunday Letter'", pp. 142-9. 

24 For examples see Ailfric, Dominica XI Post Pentecosten (Thorpe I, 402/11-13); Assmann 
IV, Angelsachsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, ed. B. Assmann, Bibliothek der 
angelsachsischen Prosa 3 (Kassel, 1889; repr. Darmstadt, 1965), 62/239-45; Pseudo-Wulfstan LV1I, 
Wulfstan. Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien nebst Untersuchungen iiber ihre 
Echtheit. Text und Varianten, ed. A.S. Napier (Berlin, 1883) p.296; Smaragdus, Collectiones, PL 
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102, col. 194; Haymo, Historiae Sacrae Epitome , Lib. Ill, cap. viii, PL 118, col. 833. For the 
etymology of Jerusalem see particularly jElfric, In Dominica Palmarum (Thorpe I, 211/22-5) and 
Bede, Dominica Ante Pascha , CCSL 122, p.201, 1.40. Tom Hall has kindly informed me that 
analogues also exist in the Catechesis Celtica (McNally typescript 14,11.30-1 and 11.40-3), found 
also in Orleans, Bibliotheque Municipale MS 65 f. 197r and f. 196v respectively. 

25 ./Elfric, Dominica XI Post Pentecosten (Thorpe I, pp.402-4) and Gregory, Mom. 39 in 
Evangelia , Lib. II, PL 76, col. 1294, identified by M. Forster, "fiber die Qucllen von JElfrics 
Exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae", Anglia 16 (1894) pp.9-10. 

26 Compare, for example, the Vindicta Salvatoris , ed. Assmann, Homilien und Heiligenleben 
pp. 184-7. For Eusebius/Rufinus see Eusebius Werke, Band 2, Die Kirchengeschichte, ed. E. 
Schwartz ( Die lateinische Ubersetzung des Rufinus , ed. T. Mommsen), Die Griechischcn 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, 1902) pp.197-213. 

27 Haymo, Horn. LXIV and Horn. LXV, PL 118, cols. 360 and 382; see also Smaragdus, 
Collectiones , PL 102, cols. 175-6. 

28 For the active and contemplative lives see, for example, Bedae Opera Pars II, 3. In Lucae 
Evangelium Exposilio, ed. D. Hurst, CCSL 120 (Turnhout, 1960) p.225, 11.2313-32; and 
Gregorius Magnus. Homiliae in Hiezechihelem Prophetam, ed. Marcus Adriaen, CCSL 142 
(Turnhout, 1971) Horn. II, Lib. II, pp.230-1, §§8-9. Compare Augustine, Sermo CIV, PL 38, 
cols. 617-18; and /Elfric, Assumptio Sanctae Mari? Virginis (Godden, pp.255-9). 

2 ^ Although commentators take pains to stress the identity of the Mary of both stories; see, for 
example, Bede, Maioris Hebdomadae, CCSL 122, p.209,11.82-92. 

3° For the weight of sin see Cross and Hill, The Prose Solomon and Saturn, pp.114-15. 
Other examples of the image include Blickling Homily X (Morris, 109/30-1), and ^Elfric's Second 
Latin Letter to Wulfstan, Die Hirtenbriefe VElfrics, ed. B. Fchr, Bibliothek der angclsachsischcn 
Prosa 9 (Hamburg, 1914) Brief 2, p.37, §18. For further discussion see Paul Willis, "The Weight 
of Sin in the York Crucifixio", Leeds Studies in English n.s. 15 (1984) pp.109-16. For Lazarus 
and Judas, compare Augustine, In Iohanni's Evangelium Tractatus CXXIV, CCSL 36, pp.437-8; 
and Haymo, Horn. LXV, PL 118, cols. 382-4. 


- 1 Compare particularly Haymo, Mom. LXIII, PL 118, cols. 353-4 (col. 354, "Spiritualitcr 
Bclhphage significat Ecclcsiam primitivam"). Sec also Morris, 73/10-11 etc., discussed above. 
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pp.7-8. 


32 Parallels are suggested with Haymo, Horn. LXIII, PL 118, cols. 354D, 356D, 357A for 
Morris, 79/29-32 and 81/8-12. The general discussion of Osanna (Morris, 81/15-27) also bears 
some similarities to Haymo, Horn. LXIII , PL 118, cols. 357-8. 

33 Haymo, Horn. LXIII, PL 118, col. 354; cf. Bede, Dominica Ante Pascha, CCSL 122, 
p.202,11.56-61. This is a passage of exegesis also used by /Elfric in his First Series Palm Sunday 
homily (Thorpe I, 206/22-9). 

34 Haymo, Horn. LXIV, PL 118, col. 359; and Smaragdus, Collecliones, PL 102, col. 175C. 

35 For the relevant section of Pliny's Naturalis Historiae, see The Natural History of Pliny , 
vol. Ill, trans. J. Bostock and H.T. Riley (London, 1904) Book 12, pp.119-20. For the 
commentaries see Smaragdus, Collecliones, PL 102, col. 175; and Isidore, Etymologiarum, Lib. 
XVII, cap. ix, §3, PL 82, col. 623. 

36 Smaragdus, Collectiones , PL 102, col. 175. "Nardus" was certainly known in Anglo- 
Saxon England, see The Old English Herbarium and Medicina de Quadrupedibus, ed. Hubert Jan de 
Vriend, EETS OS 286 (London, New York, Toronto, 1984) pp.122, 258. 

37 The punctuation of the manuscript affords little assistance; see The Blickling Homilies , ed. 
R. Willard, Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 10 (Copenhagen, 1960), f.45v. 

38 As discussed by Marcia A. Dalbey, "Hortatory Tone in The Blickling Homilies: Two 
Adaptations of Caesarius", NM 70 (1969) pp.641-58. 

3 9 Note the many times that the homilist uses the verb "gctacnian" when making only basic 
spiritual distinctions; Morris, 71/35; 73/8, 10, 31; 75/5; 77/15, 18; 81/3, 8, 14. 

40 Whilst Horn. LXIII in its entirety furnishes analogues (PL 118, cols. 353-8), only the first 
section of Horn. LXV appears to be relevant (cols. 381-4) and Horn. LXIV only offers analogues 
for the story of Mary (cols. 359-60). 

41 J.E. Cross reaches a similar conclusion in his analysis of the Blickling Ascension homily: 
"On the Blickling Homily for Ascension Day (no. XI)", NM 70 (1969) pp.228-40 (p.230). 
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42 For apocryphal themes in the Blickling collection see particularly Gatch, "Eschatology", 
pp. 123-36, and Mary Clayton, "Blickling Homily XIII Reconsidered", Leeds Studies in English 
n.s. 17 (1986) pp.25-40. The pastoral nature of the collection was first proposed by Dalbcy, 
"Hortatory Tone", pp.641-58. 

42 Scragg, "The corpus of vernacular homilies and prose Saints' lives before dHfric", describes 
the collection as "very significant in the study of the tenth-century tradition" (p.233). There is no 
shortage of evidence for poor Latinity: the most recent discussions are Clayton, "Blickling Homily 
XIII"; and J. Gaites, "Adfric's Longer Life of St Martin and Its Latin sources: A Study in Narrative 
Technique", Leeds Studies in English n.s. 13 (1982) pp.23-41 (pp.36-9). 

44 The best surveys of the dissemination of the homilies from the Blickling collection are those 
by Scragg, "The corpus of vernacular homilies and prose Saints’ lives before TElfric", pp.223-77 and 
"The homilies of the Blickling manuscript", pp.299-316. 

45 For the manuscript descriptions see note 2 above. 

46 See Scragg, "The corpus of vernacular homilies and prose Saints' lives before /Elfric", 
pp.238-40; and Lees, "Liturgical Traditions", pp.241-2. 

47 Ker 153, items 5, 6, and 23. Scragg, "The corpus of vernacular homilies and prose Saints' 
lives before Ailfric", p.246, suggests that these items may have been added to the Faustina 
manuscript in the south-east. 

48 The rubric of the Holy Monday homily has been altered from "Feria III" to "Feria II"; the 
former probably derives from the fact that there are three homilies all originally intended for Palm 
Sunday in J GElfric's Second Scries Palm Sunday homily is rubricated "Feria II"), whilst the latter 
is more appropriate liturgically. 

4 ^ Shorter homilies were, however, more common by the late twelfth-century (J is dated early 
twelfth-century). See the Trinity homilies in Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises 
(Sawles Warde, and pe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisons of Ure Loueru and of Ure Lefdi, etc) of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, ed. R. Morris, EETS OS 53 (London, 1873; repr. New 
York, 1975); and J. Oetgcn, "The Trinity College Ascension Sermon: Sources and Structure", 
Mediaeval Studies 45 (1983) pp.410-17. 


20 I should like to thank Dr Joyce Hill for her useful comments and scholarly guidance during 
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George Jack 


The use of relative pronouns in Lajamon's Brut has been given detailed discussion 
within several works of wider scope; but none of these studies, interesting though 
they are, takes account of more than the first half of the poem. 1 In the choice of 
relative pronouns, however, as in other features of its language, the Caligula text of 
the Brut is not uniform in usage, and characteristics found in one part need not hold 
good for the remainder; the present discussion has therefore been based on 
examination of the whole of the Brut. As well as establishing the degree to which 
usage varies in different parts of the Caligula text, analysis of the whole work 
reveals a number of points not hitherto apparent. The most notable of these is that 
the influence exerted by gender on the choice of relative pronouns is greater than has 
previously been recognized, and the role played by animateness or inanimateness of 
the antecedent is rather slight. A full analysis also shows that certain other features 
of usage, which at first sight imply that the choice of relative pronoun was 
influenced by its syntactic function and by the type of clause in which it occurred, 
are in fact largely derivative in character; for the most part they are a consequence of 
the association of pronouns with particular types of antecedent, and have little 
independent influence on the choice of relative form. 

My discussion concerns the system of usage shown by pe, pa, and pat, the 
relative pronouns chiefly employed in La 3 amon's Brut, and by rarer forms of a 
similar kind, such as pee and peo. I have excluded relative pronouns derived from 
originally interrogative forms, such as Otho 11531 wan and 14856-7 woche\ 
instances of this kind are extremely uncommon in the Brut and cannot usefully be 
considered save as part of a broader discussion, taking account of other early Middle 
English texts. I deal throughout with relative pronouns following an expressed 
antecedent, leaving aside those instances, rather different in character and very much 
less common, in which relative pronouns are used independently, e.g. Caligula 
5975 pe "he who", 3734 pa "those who", 4914 pat "that which", and 6607 pat 
"he who". 2 
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The choice of relative pronouns in the Otho text is for the most part 
straightforward, lending itself to brief description; but the pattern of usage found 
inCaligula is more complex and less readily unravelled, and it is with the Caligula 
text that my discussion is mainly concerned. Usage in the Caligula text is analysed 
in sections I-V below, and that in Otho in section VI; some concluding remarks are 
then given in section VII. 


I 

The exact number of relative pronouns used in the Caligula text of the Brut 
cannot be determined with certainty, for some possible instances are ambiguous in 
interpretation. I have excluded instances in which pe, pa, or pat follows while to 
form a phrasal conjunction meaning "while, as long as" (e.g. pe while pe), though 
these could be analysed as relative pronouns; this point is further discussed in 
section III below. I have also excluded instances in which pat may be interpreted 
either as a relative pronoun followed by a resumptive personal pronoun or (more 
probably) as a conjunction introducing an adverbial consecutive clause, e.g. 

For nauede Belin nan cnihte pat he naes pere god kimppe, 

Ne neauere nenne herd-swein pat he ne fahte alse J>ein, 

Ne naeuer naenne hird-cnaue )>at he nas wod on his la 3 e. (2823-5) 

Other examples of this kind occur at 5440, 6612, 7016, 9954-5, and 12951. 3 There 
are some instances, following phrases with swa, in which pat may be either a 
relative pronoun or a conjunction introducing an adverbial consecutive clause with 
unexpressed subject (or object), e.g. 

Ne funde he nonne swa kene mon pat hond him durste leggen on 

(4085) 

Nes )>er nauer nan swa hash pat his quides durste halsien. (6609) 

The fact that a relative pronoun may be used in this situation is shown by the 
occurrence of two instances with pe (9454-5, 10429) and one with pa (460-1), e.g. 

Nes }?er nan swa reh 3 mon pe him durste rteden. (10429) 
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But there are also instances with pat in which the clause seemingly must be 
adverbial consecutive, not relative, e.g. 

Nses pe king noht swa wis ne swa 3 aere-witele 

pat imong his du 3 epe his poht cu5e dernen. (9255-6) 

In a number of cases following phrases with swa, therefore, pat is ambiguous 
between interpretation as a relative pronoun and as a conjunction (e.g. 379, 650, 
8395, 8717, 11896, 11933, 12757); and I have excluded these instances of pat 
from the figures that I give. There are also cases in which pat may be interpreted 
either as a relative or as a demonstrative pronoun; in 4508, 6886, and 12535, for 
example, I have taken pat to be a demonstrative pronoun, but interpretation as a 
relative would be possible. In cases of this kind I have adopted the interpretation 
that seems to me more likely in the context, but judgement may differ. For a variety 
of reasons, therefore, the figures of usage that I give are in some measure uncertain. 

In the Caligula text of the Brut there are three relative pronouns in frequent 
use: pe, pa, and pat. There are also occasional instances of other pronouns of a 
similar kind, though slightly different in form; these are pee, pea, peo, pcet, and 
pet. pcet and pet, found only sixteen times in all {pcet 3x, pet 13x), are clearly no 
more than rare variants of pat, and will be classified as instances of pat in the 
discussion below. Whether pee, pea, and peo are simply variants of pe or pa, 
and if so of which of these, is less obvious; these forms will therefore be treated 
separately, in section V below, after consideration of pe, pa, and pat. 

Of the relative pronouns commonly found in the Caligula text pe is much the 
most frequent, occurring more than twice as often as pat and well over three times 
as often as pa: of 1739 relative clauses introduced by pe,pa, or pat (including 
with pat the sixteen cases in which the form is pcet or pet), pe is found in 984 
instances (57%), pat in 471 (27%), and pa in 284 (16%). Underlying these 
general figures of occurrence, however, are considerable variations in the 
proportions in which the three pronouns are found in particular parts of the text; this 
is shown by the analysis presented in Table 1, in which four sections of the Caligula 
text have been distinguished on the basis of the differing frequency with which the 
three pronouns are found. 
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Table 1 



pe 

pa 

pat 

Lines 1-1500 

124 (57.5%) 

40 (18.5%) 

51 (24%) 

Lines 1501-6000 

380 (74%) 

28 (5%) 

106 (21%) 

Lines 6001-12000 

292 (51%) 

90 (16%) 

192 (33%) 

Lines 12001-16095 

188 (43%) 

126 (29%) 

122 (28%) 


As Table 1 indicates, pe and pa show marked fluctuations in their frequency of 
occurrence in different parts of the text: the proportion of instances with pe ranges 
from 43% (lines 12001-16095) up to 74% (lines 1501-6000), and the proportion 
with pa ranges from 5% (lines 1501-6000) up to 29% (lines 12001-16095). pat 
shows greater stability; though it too varies in frequency in different parts of the text, 
the range of variation is noticeably less, for at its least common pat is found in 21% 
of instances (lines 1501-6000), and at its most common in 33% (lines 6001-12000). 
Overall, however, there is a lack of uniformity in the choice of relative pronouns in 
the Caligula text; practice evidently varies in different parts of the work, at any rate 
in the use of pe and pa. 

These shifts in usage are no doubt complex in source, blending some that may 
derive from Lajamon himself with others that arose during the transmission of the 
text, but to establish conclusions more exact than this about the origin of the 
variations is difficult. The Caligula MS has been analysed as the work of two 
scribes, the first being responsible for lines 1-1468 and 7435-7553, and the second 
for the remainder of the poem; 4 but the fluctuations in the use of relative pronouns 
cannot be attributed simply to this scribal interchange. It is true that a diminution in 
the use of pa sets in around line 1500, and thus in effect where the second scribe 
took over from the first; but since there are striking variations in the frequency of pa 
within the work of the second scribe, the fluctuating usage of relative pronouns that 
is found in the Caligula MS cannot arise merely from the contrasting practices of its 
scribes. Nor is it possible to make any exact correlation between changes in the use 
of relative pronouns and the changes of orthography within the Caligula MS that 
were identified by Luhmann in his study of the transmission of the text. Luhmann 
found that in the initial part of the work of both copyists of the Caligula MS there is 
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a greater incidence than later of spellings characteristic of a French scribe, and he 
also observed that in approximately the first 2500 lines of the Caligula text there are 
orthographic features of an archaic kind that are largely absent from the later part of 
the poem; 5 but the divisions within the language of Caligula suggested by these 
orthographic characteristics do not correspond at all closely to divisions apparent 
from the use of the relative pronouns, and this seems to be true also of the other 
variations in orthography noted by Luhmann. The fluctuations in the use of relative 
pronouns that are found in the Caligula text therefore do not have any obvious or 
direct correlation with other variations in the language of the text that have been 
studied. It is possible that analysis of other aspects of the grammar of the Caligula 
text would reveal shifts of usage that might be linked with those apparent in the 
relative pronouns, but this is a topic that would require separate investigation at 
length. 

There are, however, some further points that may be established concerning 
the nature and extent of the variations in the use of relative pronouns found in the 
Caligula text. In particular, it can be shown that the variations are primarily a matter 
of shifts in the frequency with which the different pronouns are employed, rather 
than in the circumstances in which each pronoun is characteristically chosen; for the 
most part there is a consistent pattern of selection for each pronoun, within a 
changing frequency of use. Evidence for this is given in Table 2, in which 
antecedents are classified according as they are animate or inanimate, singular or 
plural, and in which figures of usage are given first cumulatively for the whole text, 
and then separately for the four sections already distinguished in Table l. 6 Omitted 
from Table 2 are two groups of instances in which classification of antecedents as 
animate or inanimate seems beside the point. One group comprises relative 
pronouns following the antecedents al "everyone, everything" and hit "it", for in 
this situation pat is almost invariably employed, whether the antecedent is animate 
or inanimate in reference. The other group comprises instances in which the relative 
pronoun has an adverbial function, meaning "on which, in which, at which", e.g. 

Seodden com J>e ilke daei >at pc king daed Iasi (4504) 

3if aueremare cumed pie dad bat ich king beon mad. (6529) 

In such cases pat is the pronoun usually employed, and it is evidently the function 
of the relative pronoun, and not the character of the antecedent, that is the significant 
factor; instances of this kind, like those following al and hit, have therefore been 
excluded from Table 2. 
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Table 2 


Antecedent 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Whole text: 

Animate singular 

512 (73%) 

68 (10%) 

118 (17%) 

Animate plural 

211 (54%) 

128 (33%) 

52 (13%) 

Inanimate singular 

181 (58%) 

35 (11%) 

98 (31%) 

Inanimate plural 

74 (47%) 

53 (34%) 

30 (19%) 

Lines 1-1500: 

Animate singular 

59 (73%) 

9 (11%) 

13 (16%) 

Animate plural 

26 (59%) 

13 (30%) 

5 (11%) 

Inanimate singular 

27 (55%) 

8 (16%) 

14 (29%) 

Inanimate plural 

12 (50%) 

10 (42%) 

2 (8%) 

Lines 1501-6000: 

Animate singular 

183 (86%) 

11 (5%) 

20 (9%) 

Animate plural 

90 (79.5%) 

11 (10%) 

12 (10.5%) 

Inanimate singular 

71 (75%) 

0 

24 (25%) 

Inanimate plural 

33 (72%) 

6 (13%) 

7 (15%) 

Lines 6001-12000: 

Animate singular 

160 (66%) 

22 (9%) 

60 (25%) 

Animate plural 

59 (49.5%) 

40 (33.5%) 

20 (17%) 

Inanimate singular 

55 (53%) 

15 (14%) 

34 (33%) 

Inanimate plural 

17 (40.5%) 

13 (31%) 

12 (28.5%) 

Lines 12001-16095: 

Animate singular 

110 (68%) 

26 (16%) 

25 (16%) 

Animate plural 

36 (31%) 

64 (56%) 

15 (13%) 

Inanimate singular 

28 (42.5%) 

12 (18%) 

26 (39.5%) 

Inanimate plural 

12 (27%) 

24 (53%) 

9 (20%) 
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The conclusions implied by the material of Table 2 are in some measure 
provisional, and will require modification in the light of further analysis to be given 
in section II below; but it is at any rate clear that the proportions in which the three 
pronouns occur vary according to the character of the antecedent. Table 2 shows 
that pe is found with greater frequency following animate singular antecedents than 
with those of other kinds, that pa occurs more often following plural antecedents, 
animate and inanimate alike, than following those that are singular, and that pat 
occurs most frequently when the antecedent is inanimate singular. More exactly, in 
the text as a whole pe is used in 73% of relative clauses following animate singular 
antecedents, whereas following antecedents of other kinds the proportion of 
instances with pe does not rise above 58%; pa occurs in 33% and 34% of instances 
following plural antecedents, but in only 10% or 11% of instances following 
singular antecedents; and pat is found in 31% of instances following inanimate 
singular antecedents, but in no more than 19% of instances following antecedents of 
other types. 7 The figures for the text as a whole in Table 2 give no clear evidence of 
points of usage other than those just described; for although in the plural pe is found 
more often following animate than inanimate antecedents, and pat more often 
following inanimate than animate antecedents, the differences are in each case small 
and appear to be without statistical significance. 8 

The points of usage evident from the figures for the whole text that are given in 
Table 2 are largely borne out in the separate figures for the four parts of the text 
distinguished in the table. Despite the changing frequency of the pronouns within 
the text there is a broadly consistent pattern of usage to be observed throughout, for 
in each section of the text analysed individually pe is found most often following 
animate singular antecedents, pa following plural antecedents, and pat following 
inanimate singular antecedents. It is true that the pattern emerges less strongly in 
some parts of the text than in others. In lines 1501-6000, as elsewhere, pe is found 
most often following animate singular antecedents; but the difference in proportions 
is markedly less than in other parts of the text, for in lines 1501-6000 pe is 
considerably more common than elsewhere following antecedents of other kinds, 
reducing the margin of frequency between these instances and those following 
animate singular antecedents. In a similar way in lines 6001-12000 pat retains its 
general characteristic of occurring most often following inanimate singular 
antecedents; but the difference in proportions is here slight, because pat shows an 
increased frequency of use following antecedents of other kinds. With these 
qualifications, however, there is a broadly consistent pattern of usage to be observed 
throughout the text, despite the varying frequency of the pronouns in different parts; 
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what changes within the text is chiefly the overall frequency with which each 
pronoun is employed, rather than the circumstances in which each pronoun is most 
commonly used. The same point seems to be true also of other factors influencing 
the choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text; and it follows from this that in 
considering the role of these factors it is sufficient to compile evidence for the text as 
a whole, without continuing to distinguish the different parts of the text recognized 
in Tables 1 and 2. Determining the nature and extent of the variations in usage 
found in the Caligula text thus has the consequence that in further discussion the text 
may be treated as a single whole. 

It is noticeable that the variations in frequency of the relative pronouns that are 
found in the Caligula text primarily involve pe and pa, and are less evident in the 
case of pat. Whatever the exact balance of the authorial and the scribal in the 
genesis of these variations, it seems that the distinction in usage between pe and pa 
was less firmly based than that between pe or pa and pat. This is not surprising, 
since pa was a recessive form in early Middle English; and it implies that the three- 
term system of pe, pa, and pat that is present in the Caligula text was in some 
measure unstable, and moving towards a two-term system of pe and pat, such as is 
found in some other early Middle English texts (the Final Continuation of the 
Peterborough Chronicle, for example). The variation that is found in the Caligula 
text is a sign of instability in the place of pa within the system of usage. 9 


n 

As well as indicating that pa was used more often with plural than with 
singular antecedents, the material of Table 2 apparently shows an association of pe 
with animate singular antecedents and of pat with inanimate singular antecedents; 
but what is in fact involved in the cases of pe and pat is only imperfectly revealed 
by Table 2, and a truer picture emerges when the role of gender in the choice of 
relative pronouns is considered. In discussing the role of gender (as in the 
compilation of Table 2) I shall omit instances in which the antecedent is al 
"everyone, everything" or hit "it", and instances in which the relative pronoun is 
used with an adverbial function, meaning "on which, in which, at which"; for in 
these cases, which I shall consider in more detail later, it seems clear that the gender 
of the antecedent had no part in the choice of relative pronoun. 

In the singular, though not in the plural, both natural and grammatical gender 
have some influence on the choice of relative pronouns. Following animate singular 
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antecedents the influence of natural gender is apparent in the use of pa , of 
grammatical gender in the use of pat , and of an admixture of natural and 
grammatical gender in the use of pe. Evidence for this is given in Table 3, in which 
animate singular antecedents are divided into three groups according to gender: 
feminine (natural gender), neuter (grammatical gender), and others. 10 


Table 3 

Antecedent (animate sing.) 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Feminine (natural gender) 

30 (60%) 

15 (30%) 

5 (10%) 

Neuter (grammatical gender) 

28 (44%) 

9 (14%) 

27 (42%) 

Others 

455 (77%) 

45 (8%) 

88 (15%) 


As the material of Table 3 indicates, animate singular antecedents are followed more 
often by pa when they are feminine in natural gender (e.g. dohter, moder, 
queue), and more often by pat when they are of neuter grammatical gender (e.g. 
child, cun,folc). The number of instances involved is not great, and the influence 
of gender is not particularly strong; despite the increased frequency of pa and pat in 
these two situations, pe remains the most common of the pronouns following 
animate singular antecedents that are feminine in natural gender, and following those 
that are of neuter grammatical gender pe is found no less often than pat. Yet it is 
clear that the frequency of pa and pat is greater when the antecedents are, 
respectively, feminine in natural gender and neuter in grammatical gender, and the 
difference in frequency is statistically significant. 11 A curious fact to emerge from 
Table 3 is that pa is also more common following animate singular antecedents 
when these are of neuter grammatical gender, though the increase in frequency is 
markedly less than when the antecedent is feminine in natural gender: following 
feminine antecedents pa is found in 30% of instances, following neuter antecedents 
in 14% of instances, and following other animate singular antecedents in 8% of 
instances. The explanation of this somewhat higher frequency of pa following 
neuter antecedents can hardly lie in gender, for there is no reason to suppose pa to 
have any link with the neuter, and it is the sense of the antecedents involved that is 
probably the relevant factor. Of the nine instances in which animate singular 
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antecedents of neuter gender are followed by pa, eight involve (alone or as part of a 
compound) the collective nouns cun "race, family" or fole "people" (e.g. 251, 
7875, 11396, 14413, 14644), which are grammatically singular but plural in 
reference; and in the remaining instance the antecedent is the feminine noun wif 
(41-2). Since pa is used more frequently with plural than with singular antecedents, 
and more frequently with feminine than with other animate singular antecedents, in 
all likelihood it is the plural sense of cun and folc, and the feminine sense of wif, 
that has led to the more frequent use of pa with antecedents of neuter gender than 
with the majority of animate singular antecedents. 12 

Though it is not immediately apparent, the material of Table 3 also provides 
evidence of an association of pe with the masculine gender; and this in turn makes it 
possible to establish more exactly the source of the high frequency, already shown 
in Table 2, with which pe is found following animate singular antecedents. As 
Table 3 indicates, pe occurs less often following animate singular antecedents that 
are feminine in natural gender or neuter in grammatical gender than following other 
animate singular antecedents. These other animate singular antecedents are 
predominantly masculine in natural or grammatical gender. Most numerous among 
them are nouns that are invariably masculine in reference, e.g. bro&er, king , sum, 
and such proper names as Ardur, Brutus, and Hengest; less numerous, though 
still fairly frequent, is the noun mon , which in reference may be masculine, 
meaning "male person", or indefinite, meaning simply "person", but which is 
always treated grammatically as masculine; and there are a few instances of forms 
such as pe oder "the other" and whader/wheder "which (of two)", which in 
principle may be masculine, feminine, or indefinite in reference, but which in 
practice in th e Brut are generally masculine (e.g. 2761, 3422, 11810). Almost all 
the antecedents classed as "others" in Table 3 are thus in fact masculine, in reference 
or grammatical usage, and it is following these antecedents only that pe occurs with 
special frequency. Following animate singular antecedents that are feminine in 
natural gender or neuter in grammatical gender, pe is found less often; indeed pe is 
less common following these two types of animate singular antecedent, taken as a 
class, than it is following inanimate singular antecedents (following animate singular 
antecedents of feminine or neuter gender, pe is found in 51% of instances; 
following inanimate singular antecedents it is found in 58% of instances). It is 
therefore only after masculine singular antecedents, and not animate singular 
antecedents in general, that pe occurs with particular frequency. The apparent 
association of pe with animate singular antecedents that was shown in Table 2 has 
its source in the fact that most of the animate singular antecedents in the Brut are 
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masculine; what underlies the distribution shown in Table 2 is an association of pe 
with masculine singular antecedents, not with animate singular antecedents as a 
whole. 

The influence of gender on the choice of relative pronouns is apparent also 
following inanimate singular antecedents, for which evidence is set out in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Antecedent (inan. sing, nouns) 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Masculine (grammatical gender) 

77 (72%) 

12 (11%) 

18 (17%) 

Feminine (grammatical gender) 

34 (56%) 

16 (26%) 

11 (18%) 

Neuter (grammatical gender) 

53 (47%) 

7 (6%) 

52 (47%) 


Table 4 gives an analysis of usage when the antecedent is an inanimate singular noun 
(antecedents other than nouns have been excluded, since classification by 
grammatical gender is usually irrelevant to them); this shows that pe occurs most 
often when the antecedent noun is masculine in grammatical gender (e.g. horn , 
nome, wcei), pa when it is feminine (e.g. blisse, boc, luue), and pat when it is 
neuter (e.g. gomen, lond, wafer). 13 Clearly there is far from being an exclusive 
association of any pronoun with one particular gender: pe remains the commonest 
of the pronouns following feminine nouns, and is as common as pat following 
neuter nouns; and pa, though found most frequently when the antecedent is a 
feminine noun, nevertheless occurs in only a quarter of such instances. Despite 
these qualifications, however, grammatical gender undoubtedly has an influence on 
the choice of relative pronouns following inanimate singular antecedents; there is a 
discernible association of pe,pa, and pat with nouns of masculine, feminine, and 
neuter genders respectively. 14 

Establishing the connection of pat with antecedents of neuter grammatical 
gender allows a more exact assessment of the extent to which its use is linked also 
with inanimateness of the antecedent. Neuter nouns predominantly denote inanimate 
objects; therefore a pronoun that has an association with antecedents of neuter 
gender will as a consequence be found frequently following inanimate antecedents. 
Because of this it is in principle possible for the apparent link of pat with inanimate 
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singular antecedents that was shown in Table 2 to be simply a consequence of the 
association of pat with antecedents of neuter gender. In fact this is not so, 
however, for the influence of grammatical gender is insufficient to account for the 
frequency with which pat is found following inanimate singular antecedents. This 
becomes evident if we eliminate from consideration nouns of neuter gender, and 
analyse the pattern of usage following the remaining singular antecedents 
(excluding, as before, the antecedents al and hit, and cases in which the relative 
pronoun has an adverbial function). The results of this are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5 


Antecedent (sing, non-neuter) 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Animate 

484 (76%) 

59 (9%) 

91 (14%) 

Inanimate 

128 (63%) 

28 (14%) 

46 (23%) 


Even when antecedents of neuter gender are excluded, as Table 5 shows, pat still 
occurs more frequently with inanimate than with animate antecedents: following 
animate antecedents pat is found in 14% of instances, whereas following inanimate 
antecedents it is found in 23% (and the greater frequency of pat following inanimate 
antecedents is statistically significant). 15 Evidently, then, pat does have an 
association with inanimate singular antecedents, as well as with those of neuter 
grammatical gender. But it is also apparent that the strength of this association is 
exaggerated by an analysis of the kind presented in Table 2, and that the frequency 
with which pat was shown in Table 2 as occurring with inanimate singular 
antecedents was the product of two distinct (though convergent) factors: while 
deriving in part from a tendency to use pat more commonly when the antecedent is 
inanimate, it also arose in some measure from the association of pat with neuter 
antecedents. 

The association of pat with neuter antecedents that was shown in Tables 3 and 
4, however, is itself the product of a combination of factors, for it derives in some 
degree from a tendency to use the relative pronoun pat more often when the 
determiner pat is present in the antecedent, as in: 
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Him >at lond to dale com pat Cambrie wes ihaten (1059) 

To gladien pat burhfolc )>at ofte weoren bisie. (8458) 

In the language of the Caligula text the determiner pat is still very largely a neuter 
form, and antecedents with the determiner pat are normally neuter nouns (e.g. 5038 
pat gode ping, 10670 pat sweord, 11400 pat cun). 16 Because of their neuter 
gender, we should expect antecedents with the determiner pat to be followed more 
commonly by the relative paf, but the frequency with which pat is found following 
antecedents of this kind cannot be explained by the influence of gender alone, as the 
figures in Table 6 indicate. 


Table 6 


Antecedent (neuter sing, nouns) 

pe 

pa 

pat 

With determiner pat 

21 (35%) 

2 (3%) 

38 (62%) 

Others 

60 (52%) 

14 (12%) 

41 (36%) 


Table 6 provides an analysis of usage when the antecedent is a singular noun 
(animate or inanimate) of neuter grammatical gender; this shows that the relative pat 
is markedly more common following neuter antecedents with the determiner pat 
than following other neuter singular antecedents (the relative pat is found in 62% of 
instances with the determiner pat, and in 36% of the remaining instances). The 
association of the relative pat with neuter antecedents that was shown in Tables 3 
and 4 is therefore not due wholly to the influence of gender; it is a product of the 
influence of neuter gender combined with that of the determiner pat. These factors 
reinforce one another and converge in their outcome, however, since the determiner 
pat is with few exceptions a neuter form in the Caligula text. 

This tendency to match the form of the relative pronoun with that of a 
determiner present in the antecedent is shown also by pa, for in the plural the 
relative pa is more commonly used when the antecedent contains the determiner pa, 
as in: 
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Heo nomen pa seeldes pan leien in pan feldes (2101) 

pa sumnede he pa richen pa wel cuSen rasden. (7695) 

Table 7 provides an analysis of usage following plural antecedents, distinguishing 
from the rest those cases in which the antecedent contains the determiner pa. 


Table 7 


Antecedent (plural) 

pe 

pa 

pat 

With determiner pa 

72 (51%) 

57 (40%) 

12 (9%) 

Others 

213 (52%) 

124 (31%) 

70 (17%) 


This shows that in the plural pa is used as a relative pronoun more often, and pat 
less often, when the determiner pa is present in the antecedent. What is involved is 
clearly no more than a minor point of usage, but the changes in the frequency of pa 
and pat that are associated with the presence of pa in the antecedent, though small, 
are statistically significant. 17 In the singular there are many fewer antecedents with 
the determiner pa, and it cannot be established that the presence of pa had any 
influence on the choice of singular relative pronouns; nor is there evidence that the 
use of pe as a relative pronoun, singular or plural, was more common following 
antecedents with the determiner pe. The tendency to match the form of the relative 
pronoun with that of a determiner present in the antecedent was therefore of limited 
extent, though evidently a factor in the use of both pa and pat. is 

In discussing features of the antecedent that may influence the choice of 
relative pronoun I have so far left aside as special cases the antecedents al and hit, 
which are distinctive by virtue of having an almost exclusive association with the 
relative pat. 19 Hit, used as the antecedent of a relative clause on thirty-eight 
occasions in the Caligula text, is followed only by pat (e.g. 1537, 2706, 2708, 
6742, 7973, 9926, 12443). Although hit most often simply means "it", it can on 
occasion be used with a generalizing personal sense, meaning "they, those", e.g. 
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pa com hit al togadere J>at htehst wes on londe, 

Eorles & beomes & boc-ilarede men (9893-4) 

pa wes hit al stille pat wuneden inne halle. (12423) 

In these two examples hit occurs in collocation with al, and this is so in eighteen of 
the thirty-eight instances in which hit is used as an antecedent (e.g. 1940, 4537, 
8099, 9520). The presence of al may have been a further influence promoting the 
use of pat in these cases; in general, however, the presence of attributive al within 
an antecedent is not associated with a more frequent use of pat (evidence for this 
will be given below, p.46). 

When the antecedent is al (singular) "everyone, everything" the relative 
pronoun almost always used in the Caligula text is pat, in animate and inanimate 
cases alike. As an animate antecedent (meaning "everyone") al is followed by pat 
in thirty-five instances (e.g. 777, 4625, 9217, 9409, 10794, 14517), and as an 
inanimate antecedent (meaning "everything") in seventy-six instances (e.g. 1420, 
2209, 4477, 5019, 6707, 8411). Al is followed by pe only twice, one instance 
being animate (2401) and the other inanimate (2813): 

& al leouede peone king pc quic wes an londe (2401) 

& al ham iwurden pc Belin heom tojernde. (2813) 

It is noticeable that the two instances in which al is followed by pe share the 
characteristic that the antecedent is separated from the relative pronoun by 
intervening material, and possibly this separation between antecedent and relative 
pronoun weakened the connection between the two, facilitating the use of pe in 
place of the normal pat; but in circumstances of this kind, in which the relative 
pronoun is separated from the antecedent al, the form usually chosen is still pat 
(e.g. 5255, 6728, 7125, 10437, 10794). pa is not found following singular al; 
though 14230 pa has as its antecedent alle, understood as singular in 14229, alle 
evidently shifts to a plural interpretation as antecedent of 14230 pa: 

ArSur sende sonde jeond al his kinelonde. 

And to cumen alle hehte pat quic wes on londe, 

pa to uihte oht weoren, wepnen to beren. (14228-30) 

Of the 113 instances in which singular al is used as the antecedent of a relative 
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clause, therefore, all but two are followed by pat. 

The strong association between singular al and the relative pat does not 
extend to the plural alle, which is followed by pe or pa more often than by pat. 
Alle "all (people)" occurs as the antecedent of a relative clause in twenty-seven 
instances, of which seven are followed by pe (e.g. 2064, 5138, 7202), thirteen by 
pa (e.g 3198, 8851, 12650), and seven by pat (e.g. 754, 5139, 10906). This is a 
somewhat higher frequency of pat than is found following animate plural 
antecedents in general, for pat occurs in 13% of all instances involving animate 
plural antecedents (see Table 2 above), and in 26% of instances following alle, but 
clearly the special link between singular al and the relative pat does not extend to 
the plural alle. 

The presence of attributive al(le) within an antecedent does not appear to lead 
to a more frequent use of pat. Singular antecedents with attributive al (excluding 
instances of al hit, hit al) are followed by pat in 22% of instances (ten cases out of 
forty-five, e.g. 3494, 4119, 8928); and plural antecedents with attributive alle are 
followed by pat in 13% of instances (fifteen cases out of 112, e.g. 2692, 8545, 
14109). These are virtually the same as the proportions in which pat is found 
following antecedents without al(le), where pat occurs in 21% of instances in the 
singular and 15% in the plural. It is true that animate singular antecedents with al 
are followed by pat more often than animate singular antecedents of other kinds: 
following animate singular antecedents in general pat is found in 17% of instances 
(see Table 2 above), whereas following those with attributive al it is found in six 
instances out of a total of twenty, a proportion of 30%. The reason for this, 
however, is likely to lie in the headwords of the antecedents involved, rather than in 
the presence of attributive al. Of the twenty animate singular antecedents with 
attributive al, more than half have as headwords the nouns folc or cun (or its 
compound moncun), which are of neuter gender and therefore favour the use of 
par, and in fact folc and moncun provide the headwords of the six animate singular 
antecedents with attributive al that are followed by pat (845, 3494, 7305, 7335, 
8928, 12050). In all probability, therefore, the use of pat following animate 
singular antecedents with al arises from the nature of the headwords involved, not 
from the presence of attributive al. 

It is suggested by Bourcier that certain pronominal antecedents other than al 
and hit were probably followed regularly by one relative pronoun; in particular, he 
thinks that the antecedents he, jc, and an may have been followed only by pe, 
and he remarks that in the part of the text examined by him nan is followed only by 
pat. 20 But the evidence does not support these conclusions, pe is not the only 
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relative pronoun used with he, for although he (or its oblique forms hine, him ) is 
followed by pe in twenty-two instances (e.g. 1802, 1929, 3823, 8952, 12945), it is 
also followed by pa on three occasions (339, 9423, 10559) and once by pat 
(13932). Usage following he therefore appears to be similar to that following other 
masculine singular antecedents, in that pe is the relative pronoun predominantly but 
not exclusively employed. Evidence of usage following je and an is very sparse. 
The nominative je is found once as the antecedent of a relative clause, and is 
followed by pa (15782); its oblique form eow, also used once as an antecedent, is 
followed by pe (497). The antecedent an occurs once, and is followed by pe 
(3511); there are also instances of the antecedents pes anes (904), pa an (12213), 
and pe an (14706), followed respectively by pa, pe, and pat. The evidence 
concerning je and an is, then, very slight, and partly in conflict with the 
assumption that these antecedents were regularly followed by pe. Following nan, 
pat is used in three instances to introduce clauses that are certainly relative (4511, 
6370, 6769), and in two instances to introduce clauses that may be relative or 
adverbial consecutive (802, 6609; 496 pat, regarded as a relative pronoun by 
Bourcier, is better analysed as a conjunction introducing an adverbial consecutive 
clause); but nan is also followed once by pa (460-1). pat was evidently not the 
only relative pronoun used after nan, though it may have been the one commonly 
chosen; but the evidence is insufficient to establish this. 


Ill 

Syntactic function, though considerably less important than the nature of the 
antecedent, has some influence on the choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text 
of the Brut. The case in which this influence is most strongly apparent, though the 
number of instances is small, is that of relative pronouns used adverbially, with the 
sense "on which, in which, at which", e.g. 

f>a com Jie ilke daei pat pe king daed laei (5026) 

Hit com to j>an time pat pe king gon forS li5e (7121) 

Nu is icumen pe ilke daei pe Drihten us helpen mai. (9744) 

Determining the number of instances in which relative pronouns are used 
adverbially involves some difficulties of analysis. Whether pa was used as an 
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adverbial relative is uncertain, for in the two possible instances that occur the form is 
ambiguous in interpretation, and may be the conjunction pa "when": 

pa feouwer wiken weoren ajonged pa ArSur wes paer atstonden, 

pae wes inne bur 3 e vnimete sorje (11756-7) 

Nu tomarjen bid pe daei pa pu scalt do pe i pene waei. (14728) 

Because of their ambiguity I have not included these instances in the figures of usage 
for the relative pa. I have also excluded from the figures for relative pronouns 
those cases in which a phrase containing while functions as a conjunction, e.g. 

& pus he lxdde his lif pe while pe hit ilaeste (3497) 

pa while pa heo of gride speken Saxes i scipe leopen. (7372) 

In principle instances such as these could be regarded as showing relative clauses 
following the antecedent while ; and I have adopted an analysis of this kind in the 
case of 15304 alle pa while pe, where the antecedent has been expanded by the 
inclusion of alle: 

pat alle pa while pe Pelluz weore alife 

No mihte Cadwadlan comen to pissen londe. (15304-5) 

But it seems preferable to analyse unexpanded locutions such as pe while pe and pa 
while pa as phrasal conjunctions. At any rate such phrases have the function of a 
conjunction, and in form they show differences from instances in which an 
antecedent is followed by a relative pronoun used adverbially. The most common 
form of the phrasal conjunction in the Caligula text is pe/pa while pe (e.g. 1121, 
1629, 2357, 3131, 4439, 4730, 5031, 6450, 9407, 11852, 13802), and pa while 
pa is also found on a number of occasions (e.g. 2274, 7052, 7372, 7421, 12059, 
13152); but pe/pa while pat is comparatively rare (4496, 5641, 6416, 13804), 
though in cases other than this the relative pronoun preferred in adverbial use is pat. 
Moreover, the phrasal conjunction commonly has the form pe while or pa while, 
with no further element (e.g. 1221, 3261, 4133, 5574, 7624, 8471, 9117, 13906, 
15907), whereas omission of a relative pronoun is exceptional. Considerations of 
function and form, then, support the analysis of pe while pe and its variants as 
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instances of a phrasal conjunction. 21 

If we exclude phrases such as pe while pe, and ambiguous cases with pa, the 
number of instances of relative pronouns used adverbially is small; but the evidence, 
though limited, suggests that the form mainly used in an adverbial function was pat. 
Of the twenty-eight adverbial instances that I have noted, pat is found in twenty- 
four (e.g. 1397, 1858, 1937, 3461, 6735, 7576); the remaining instances show pe 
(2073, 9744, 13557, 15304). Though the instances are few in number, in this 
situation syntactic function appears to have a marked influence on the choice of 
relative pronoun. 

Assessing the role of syntactic function in the choice of relative pronouns is a 
more complex matter when the pronoun is used as subject or object, or is dependent 
on a preposition. Certainly both pe and pat vary in frequency in these different 
syntactic functions, as the figures in Table 8 demonstrate: 


Table 8 


Function 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Subject 

831 (64%) 

213 (16%) 

256 (20%) 

Object 

129 (37%) 

64(18%) 

156(45%) 

Dependent on preposition 

20 (32%) 

7 (11%) 

35 (57%) 


pe is more common when the pronoun is the subject of its clause, and pat more 
common when it is the object or dependent on a preposition. But this is not in itself 
sufficient to establish that syntactic function influenced the choice of relative 
pronoun, for the extent to which a pronoun is used in one function rather another is 
in some measure dependent upon the types of antecedent which it follows. The 
most striking illustration of this is provided by the antecedents al and hit, which are 
followed by relative pronouns with the function of subject far less often than are 
other antecedents. This is shown by the figures in Table 9, giving the functions of 
relative pronouns following al, hit , and other antecedents. 
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Table 9 


Antecedent 

Subject 

Object 

Dependent on prep. 

Al 

28 (25%) 

68 (60%) 

17 (15%) 

HU 

8 (21%) 

26 (68%) 

4(11%) 

Others 

1264 (81%) 

255 (16%) 

41 (3%) 


As Table 9 makes clear, there is a very marked functional contrast between relative 
pronouns following al and hit, of which only a quarter are used as subject, and 
those following other antecedents, of which four-fifths have the function of subject. 
Since al and hit also have the characteristic (as we have already seen) of being 
followed almost always by pat, the outcome is that relative clauses with these 
antecedents provide a sizeable group of instances in which pat is used 
predominantly as object or in dependence upon a preposition; and this arises, not 
because pat has in itself any special propensity for use in these functions, but rather 
because it is the pronoun normally employed with al and hit, which in turn are 
predominantly followed by relative pronouns used as object or in dependence on a 
preposition. If the role of syntactic function in the choice of relative pronouns is to 
be accurately assessed, allowance must be made for the distinctive characteristics of 
the antecedents al and hit. 

Al and hit are in some degree special cases, both in the infrequency with 
which they are followed by relative pronouns used as subject and in their almost 
exclusive link with the pronoun pat; but they are not the only cases in which there is 
a connection between the nature of the antecedent and the function of the relative 
pronoun. Table 10 provides an analysis of the functions of relative pronouns 
following antecedents other than al and hit. 


Table 10 


Antecedent 

Subject 

Object 

Dependent on prep. 

Animate 

987 (91%) 

79 (7%) 

23 (2%) 

Inanimate 

277 (59%) 

176 (37%) 

18 (4%) 
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In these instances, as the figures in Table 10 show, the proportion of relative 
pronouns used as subject is considerably higher when the antecedent is animate than 
when it is inanimate: following animate antecedents nine-tenths of relative pronouns 
are used as subject, but following inanimate antecedents the proportion falls to six- 
tenths. This is a point of some importance in assessing the evidence for a link 
between syntactic function and the choice of relative pronoun, for it demonstrates 
that we cannot rely simply on overall statistics of the use of pronouns in one 
function rather than another, even after allowance has been made for the special 
cases of the antecedents al and hit. Differences of usage apparent in overall 
statistics may arise merely from the fact that the pronouns involved vary in the extent 
to which they are found following animate and inanimate antecedents, and as a 
consequence vary also in the extent to which they are employed in particular 
syntactic functions. To make an accurate assessment of the influence of syntactic 
function on the choice of relative pronouns it is necessary to compile separate 
statistics for use following animate and inanimate antecedents, after first discounting 
instances following al and hit. 

The results of an analysis of this kind are presented in Table 11, from which it 
emerges that the influence of syntactic function on the choice of relative pronouns 
was rather slight. 


Table 11 


Function 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Animate antecedent: 

Subject 

678 (69%) 

161 (16%) 

148 (15%) 

Object 

35 (44%) 

29 (37%) 

15 (19%) 

Dependent on prep. 

10 (44%) 

6 (26%) 

7 (30%) 

Inanimate antecedent: 

Subject 

152 (55%) 

52 (19%) 

73 (26%) 

Object 

93 (53%) 

35 (20%) 

48 (27%) 

Dependent on prep. 

10 (55.5%) 

1 (5.5%) 

7 (39%) 
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Following animate antecedents, pe is more common as subject than as object, and 
pa more common as object than as subject; but this is not so following inanimate 
antecedents, where both pe and pa occur in almost uniform proportions as subject 
and as object, pat shows no particular association with use as subject or as object, 
for it occurs in very similar proportions in the two functions, following both animate 
and inanimate antecedents, pat is found in a somewhat higher proportion of 
instances when dependent on a preposition than when used as subject or as object; 
but this may not be significant, since the difference in proportions is not very great 
and the number of instances involved is small, so that the evidence is imperfect. The 
picture of usage that emerges from Table 11 is noticeably different from that given 
by Table 8, in which the analysis of syntactic function was made without regard to 
the types of antecedent involved; in particular, Table 8 attributed to pat an 
association with the function of object that is not borne out by Table 11, and showed 
patterns of usage for pe and pa that are only partly borne out by Table 11. These 
differences indicate that the picture of usage given by Table 8 was in part a product 
of the types of antecedent with which the different pronouns are found, and not a 
reflection of the influence of syntactic function on the choice of relative pronoun. 22 


IV 

There is evidence, set out in Table 12, which at first sight suggests that the 
choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text of the Brut was influenced by the 
restrictive or non-restrictive character of the relative clause. 


Table 12 


Type of clause 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Restrictive 

523 (49.5%) 

174 (16.5%) 

358 (34%) 

Non-restrictive 

365 (70%) 

68 (13%) 

89 (17%) 

Ambiguous 

96 

42 

24 
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Though a number of clauses are ambiguous in interpretation, the analysis presented 
in Table 12 shows that the proportion of instances with pe is higher in non- 
restrictive than in restrictive clauses, and that the proportion with pat is higher in 
restrictive clauses than in non-restrictive (the proportion of instances with pa, 
however, varies little in the two types of clause). Apparently, then, Table 12 shows 
that there was a tendency to use pe more often in clauses that were non-restrictive in 
character, and to use pat more often in those that were restrictive. But in giving this 
impression Table 12 is misleading, for it is the connection of pe and pat with 
certain types of antecedent that is the source of their apparent association with non- 
restrictive and restrictive clauses respectively; and if this is recognized, it can be 
shown that neither pe nor pat has any particular link with use in restrictive or non- 
restrictive clauses. 

The antecedents that give rise to an apparent association of pe and pat with 
non-restrictive and restrictive clauses respectively are al, hit, and singular proper 
names. The antecedents al and hit, with which pat is the relative pronoun almost 
always used, also have the characteristic of being followed normally by a restrictive 
rather than a non-restrictive relative clause. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
restrictive clauses serve to define their antecedents, whereas non-restrictive clauses 
do not. Characteristically, therefore, restrictive relative clauses have as their 
antecedents elements that are not specific in reference, to which a defining clause 
may appropriately be added; and non-restrictive clauses have as their antecedents 
elements that are already specific in reference, for which further definition is 
unnecessary. Al and hit are indefinite in reference; if they are used as antecedents, 
therefore, the relative clauses that follow them will normally be restrictive in 


character, e.g. 

& pe king heom 3 ette al pat heo 3 eorenden (5019) 

Heo nomen orf, heo nomen corn, & al pat heo quic funden (7642) 
pa hit alles up brae hit wes vuel pat he spac (1537) 

pa wes hit iwurSen pat Merlin seide whilen. (14288) 


Since it is also usual for al and hit to be followed by the relative pronoun pat, the 
result is that relative clauses with these antecedents provide a group of restrictive 
clauses in which the relative pronoun employed is almost always pat. But clearly 
this is not evidence that in restrictive clauses pat was the preferred relative pronoun; 
what it reflects is rather the combined outcome of the association of pat with the 
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antecedents al and hit and of the fact that relative clauses following al and hit are 
normally restrictive in character. For a true assessment of the extent to which the 
choice of pat may have been influenced by the restrictive or non-restrictive character 
of the clause it is necessary to discount instances following the antecedents al and 
hit. 

Singular proper names are another type of antecedent which must be 
discounted in assessing the influence which the character of the relative clause may 
have had on the choice of pronoun. Proper names are inherently specific in 
reference, since they denote particular individuals; defining the reference of a proper 
name by the addition of a restrictive relative clause is therefore usually inappropriate, 
and relative clauses with a proper name as antecedent are generally non-restrictive in 
character, e.g. 

Demeliche J>u scalt don )>eos ilka deda, 

pat hit nute Belin, pe is pin a 3 ene broSer (2192-3) 

Octauus pat iherde, pe king wes an aerde (5621) 

pa answarede Vortigerne, pe wes swike ful deorne. (6805) 

In Lajamon's Brut many antecedents are proper names, and because of the martial 
and dynastic concerns of the poem these names are predominantly masculine. We 
have already seen that following masculine singular antecedents in the Caligula text 
pe is the relative pronoun used in approximately four instances out of every five. 
Antecedents that are masculine singular proper names are therefore followed by 
relative clauses that are normally non-restrictive (since the antecedent is a proper 
name) and that are predominantly introduced by pe (since the antecedent is 
masculine singular). The outcome of these factors is that relative clauses with a 
proper name as antecedent provide a group of non-restrictive clauses in which pe is 
the pronoun chiefly employed; but this is not evidence that pe was preferred in non- 
restrictive clauses, for it is the combined effect of the association of pe with 
masculine singular antecedents, of the regular use of non-restrictive clauses 
following antecedents that are proper names, and of the fact that proper names in 
La 3 amon's Brut are for the most part masculine. Relative clauses whose antecedent 
is a singular proper name, like those with the antecedents al and hit, must therefore 
be discounted in assessing the extent to which the choice of relative pronouns in the 
Caligula text may have been influenced by the restrictive or non-restrictive character 
of the clause; clauses of this kind do not provide satisfactory evidence. 
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If we proceed on this basis, discounting instances following al, hit, and 
singular proper names, then the distribution of relative pronouns in restrictive and 
non-restrictive clauses in the Caligula text is as set out in Table 13. 


Table 13 


Type of clause 

pe 

pa 

pat 

Restrictive 

521 (58%) 

174 (19%) 

209 (23%) 

Non-restrictive 

129 (56.5%) 

47 (20.5%) 

52 (23%) 

Ambiguous 

96 

42 

24 


What emerges from Table 13 is a picture substantially different from that given by 
Table 12, in which instances following all antecedents were included. The apparent 
association of pe with non-restrictive and of pat with restrictive clauses that was 
shown in Table 12 is absent from Table 13, where pe and pat, like pa, occur in 
proportions that vary little in the two types of clause; the source of those apparent 
characteristics of pe and pat, shown in Table 12, must lie simply in usage 
following al, hit, and singular proper names. None of the three pronouns, 
therefore, shows any significant association with use in one type of clause rather 
than the other; in so far as the pronouns occur more often in restrictive or in non- 
restrictive clauses, this is merely a consequence of their association with particular 
types of antecedent. 23 


V 

In addition to the main relative pronouns pe, pa, and pat, there are in the 
Caligula text of the Brut also a small number of instances of the forms pcs, pea, 
peo, pest, and pet. pest and pet, found on three and on thirteen occasions 
respectively, have simply been included in the figures already given for pat, of 
which they are merely variant forms. The instances of pest occur at 9496, 9699, 
and 12531; instances of pet include those at 1636, 1977, 2189, 9346, and 14358. 
pcs is used as a relative pronoun on thirty-two occasions, e.g. 6089, 6379, 
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7212, 7416, 8615, 9146, 9511, and 12439. Though not found before line 6089, 
the form is then distributed fairly evenly throughout the remainder of the text; in the 
use of pee there is thus a division to be drawn approximately at line 6000, where 
there is also a change in the use of the main relative pronouns in the Caligula text 
(see Table 1 above, p.34). In a minor way, therefore, pee is illustrative of the 
variability in the choice of relative pronouns that is a feature of the Caligula text. In 
the language of Caligula the spelling ce may alternate with both a and e, and so in 
principle it is possible for pee to be a variant form of either pe or pa; and in practice 
this is consistent with the pattern of usage which pee displays. Of the thirty-two 
antecedents followed by pee, ten are animate singular (nine masculine and one 
feminine in natural gender), ten animate plural, six inanimate singular (three 
masculine, two feminine, and one neuter in grammatical gender), and six inanimate 
plural. The antecedents of pee are thus not identical in character with those of pe or 
pa, for pee occurs with plural antecedents proportionately more often than pe but 
less often than pa: the antecedents of pee are equally divided between the singular 
and the plural, whereas those of pe are more often singular than plural, and those of 
pa more often plural than singular (see Table 2 above, p.36). In so far as 
judgement may be made from a small number of instances, it seems reasonable to 
regard pee as a variant of both pe and pa, which in the character of its antecedents 
therefore matches neither exaedy, but lies somewhere between the two. 

peo, though sometimes ambiguous between interpretation as a relative and as 
a demonstrative pronoun, occurs in eighteen instances in which it is clearly or 
probably a relative pronoun, e.g. 1498, 3550, 6267, 11081, and 14774. Of these 
eighteen instances, thirteen follow plural antecedents (all animate) and five singular 
antecedents (four animate, of which two are masculine and two feminine in natural 
gender; and one inanimate, of masculine grammatical gender). In occurring more 
often with plural than with singular antecedents peo resembles pa, and the form is 
probably best regarded as a rare alternative of pa; in a comparable way the 
determiner peo is occasionally used as an alternative of the commoner form pa in 
the feminine singular and the plural. 24 

The form pea occurs as a relative pronoun on only one occasion, following a 
plural antecedent (292). Nea is found in this part of the Caligula text as a spelling 
of the negative ne (779), and in a similar way pea is probably simply a spelling of 

pe. 
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VI 

Usage in the Otho text of Lajamon's Brut is very much simpler than in 
Caligula. In Otho pat is the only relative pronoun frequently used, for besides 
numerous instances of pat there are some forty-seven of pe and two of pa (and 
none of such forms as pee and pea, occasionally found in Caligula). The place of 
pat as the chief relative pronoun in the language of Otho is apparent not only from 
its overall preponderance, but also from usage in cases in which the Otho text shows 
a relative pronoun, but Caligula does not. In most such cases the relative pronoun 
must have been introduced in Otho, as part of the reshaping of the text carried out by 
the Otho reviser; and these instances are therefore likely to reflect natural usage in the 
language of Otho, rather than usage influenced by that of the exemplar, as may be 
the case where Caligula and Otho are in agreement in showing a relative pronoun. 
In cases in which a relative pronoun is peculiar to Otho the form used is almost 
always pat, which is found in 175 such instances (e.g. 1476, 1956, 3615, 5956, 
7084, 9853, 10294, 12426); pe is found in only three instances of this kind (858, 
926, 16043), and pa in none. The predominant use of pat in these cases confirms 
that in the language of Otho the normal relative pronoun was pat, and that pe was 
little used. It is also noticeable that pe is more common in the early part of the Otho 
text than later, for whereas twenty-eight instances of pe are found in lines 1-2000, 
only nineteen appear in lines 2001-16079. The likely explanation of this unequal 
distribution is that in the early part of the text the Otho reviser was more readily 
influenced by the linguistic forms of his exemplar, and that as he proceeded he 
became more fully independent; in the customary language of the Otho reviser, 
therefore, pe was probably used only with the extreme infrequency found in the 
greater part of the poem, and the somewhat more common use present in the early 
part of the text was prompted by the language of the exemplar. There is some 
evidence, however, that pe may on occasion have been used in Otho where the 
exemplar did not show a similar form (either pe itself, or pa, pee, or peo). There 
are three cases in which Otho has pe where there is no relative pronoun in Caligula 
(858, 926, 16043); and although at 858 the text might originally have included pe, 
which has been retained in Otho and omitted in Caligula, at 926 and 16043 pe was 
probably introduced in Otho. There are also eight instances in which Otho has pe 
and Caligula pat (236, 359, 845, 1470, 1650, 2350, 6019, 11823), and in these 
cases it may well be that pe was introduced in Otho; but since grammatical usage in 
Caligula has apparently been subject to some degree of scribal adaptation, it is 
possible that the form originally used in at least some of these instances was pe, 
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from which Caligula has diverged but which has been maintained in Otho. No clear 
pattern is evident in the types of antecedent with which pe is found in the Otho text; 
the antecedents are animate singular in fifteen instances, animate plural in nineteen, 
inanimate singular in eleven, and inanimate plural in two. Illustrative examples of 
pe in the Otho text are found at 198, 217, 547, 712, 1087, 1414, 1527, 1802, 
3115, 6420, 12880, and 13134. The two instances of the relative pronoun pa that I 
have noted in the Otho text occur at 11882 and 13278; the antecedents are both 
plural, and in the corresponding passages in the Caligula text the forms used are peo 
and pe respectively. 


vn 

The main conclusions of this study concern usage in the Caligula version of 
the Brut. It is evident that there are marked fluctuations in the frequency of pe and 
pa in different parts of the Caligula text, but the circumstances in which the main 
relative pronouns, pe, pa, and pat, are most commonly used remain broadly 
constant throughout; what chiefly varies is the proportion in which the pronouns 
occur, not the other characteristics of their use. It is also apparent that the primary 
factor influencing the choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text is the nature of 
the antecedent, pe, as well as being the relative pronoun most commonly used 
overall, shows in the singular an association with masculine antecedents, for it is 
found with particular frequency following animate singular antecedents that are 
masculine in natural gender or are treated grammatically as masculine, and following 
inanimate singular antecedents that are masculine in grammatical gender, pa is used 
more often with plural than with singular antecedents, and in the plural it is 
somewhat more common when the determiner pa is present in the antecedent; in the 
singular pa shows an association with the feminine gender, occurring more often 
with animate singular antecedents when they are feminine in natural gender and with 
inanimate singular antecedents when they are feminine in grammatical gender, pat 
occurs with greater frequency in the singular when the antecedent is inanimate or of 
neuter grammatical gender, and when the determiner pat is present in the antecedent; 
pat is also the pronoun normally employed with the antecedents al "everyone, 
everything" and hit "it", and in the plural it is found somewhat more frequently 
following alle "all (people)" than with other animate antecedents. The function of 
the relative pronoun within its clause exercises only a small influence on the choice 
of relative pronouns, though when the pronoun is adverbial in function pat is the 
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form mainly employed, and following animate antecedents there is some tendency to 
use pe more often when the pronoun is the subject of its clause and pa more often 
when it is the object. The choice of relative pronoun is seemingly unaffected by the 
restrictive or non-restrictive character of the clause in which it is used; for although 
pe is more common in non-restrictive and pat in restrictive clauses, this is simply 
an outcome of the association of pe and pat with particular types of antecedent, and 
the character of the clause appears to have no independent influence on the choice of 
relative pronouns. It is, then, the nature of the antecedent that is the chief factor 
influencing the choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text of the Brut. 

The pattern of usage shown by the main relative pronouns in the Caligula text 
is in a number of ways reflective of their sources in Old English. The fact that in 
Caligula pe is widely found following antecedents of all kinds indicates (as indeed 
we should expect) that it is derived in part from the OE indeclinable relative pe, 
which was used after antecedents of all kinds. But pe in the Caligula text must also 
be drawn in part from the masculine singular form se of the OE declinable relative, 
se, seo, pcet. Just as the determiner se could in early ME evolve to pe, by 
generalization of initial p- from elsewhere in the paradigm, so also could the relative 
se; and a process of this kind must be assumed to have contributed to the 
development of the relative pe in the language of Caligula, in order to account for its 
association in the singular with masculine antecedents. The sources of pe in the 
language of Caligula are therefore twofold; it is derived both from OE indeclinable 
pe and from the masculine form se. 

The sources of pa are also twofold, comprising both OE plural pa and OE 
feminine accusative singular pa. The fact that in Caligula pa is used more often 
with plural than with singular antecedents points to its being derived in part from the 
OE plural form. In the singular, pa is used more frequently in the Caligula text 
when the antecedent is feminine in gender, indicating that the form is also derived in 
part from OE feminine singular pa. In OE the singular form pa was accusative in 
case, and this may partly account for the fact that in Lajamon pa, following animate 
antecedents, is found somewhat more often as object than as subject (though it does 
not explain why this point of usage is apparent only following animate antecedents). 
The OE restriction of feminine singular pa to the accusative case, however, is not 
maintained in Lajamon, where pa is also found as subject following singular 
antecedents that are feminine in natural or grammatical gender (e.g. Caligula 609, 
1841, 2457, 2507, 5504, 6256, 7649, 8003, 8972). In this respect the relative 
pronoun pa in Lajamon resembles the determiner pa, which in the singular was 
likewise the accusative feminine form in OE, but which in the Caligula text of the 
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Brut is a common feminine form in the nominative as well. 25 

It is likely on general grounds that the ME relative pat was derived in part 
from the OE conjunction pcet, as well as from the neuter form of the OE declined 
relative pronoun se, seo, pcet. 26 In the Caligula text of La 3 amon, however, what 
is chiefly apparent is the source of pat in the OE neuter pronoun, strongly reflected 
in the association of pat with singular antecedents of neuter gender. 

In its use of relative pronouns, as in other features of its language, the Caligula 
text of Lajamon's Brut is markedly archaic. Those varieties of early ME in which 
pe is retained as a relative pronoun in addition to pat (or pet) give evidence of two 
broad tendencies in usage: one is for pe to become the preferred form following 
animate antecedents, and pat (or pet) the form preferred when the antecedent is 
inanimate; the other is to employ pe chiefly in the function of subject, while using 
pat (or pet) freely both as subject and as object. 27 These tendencies of usage are 
very little in evidence in the Caligula version of the Brut. It is true that in the 
Caligula text pat shows a link in the singular with inanimate antecedents, and that 
there is some indication of a more frequent use of pe as subject than as object, 
though only following animate antecedents. But what is noticeable in the Caligula 
text is not so much the presence of usages characteristic of ME, but rather the 
preservation of OE features of usage, pe in the Caligula text has not yet developed 
an association with animate antecedents as such, retaining instead a link with 
masculine singular antecedents (both animate and inanimate) that has been carried 
forward from OE se. Gender, indeed, remains a significant factor in the use of all 
three of the main relative pronouns in the Caligula text, with the distinction of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter being substantially preserved, rather than 
transmuted into a distinction between animate and inanimate, pa also retains, in 
addition to its link with feminine singular antecedents, its OE characteristic of being 
used as a plural relative pronoun with antecedents of any kind. In these various 
ways, then, usage in the Caligula text shows the preservation of features of the OE 
system of relative pronouns; patterns of usage found in other varieties of early ME, 
such as the language of the Final Continuation of the Peterborough Chronicle and 
the AB language, have scarcely emerged in the language of the Caligula text. This 
retention of archaic features in the use of relative pronouns in Caligula is of course in 
accordance with other characteristics of the language of the text; in particular, the 
continuing role of grammatical gender in the choice of relative pronouns is consistent 
with the extensive preservation of grammatical gender that is apparent in other ways 
in the language of the Caligula text. 

In its use of relative pronouns the Caligula text is not, however, simply an 
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example of archaism, for the language of Caligula also gives evidence of the forces 
by which different patterns of usage could develop. The Caligula text shows clearly 
how, as a result of an association with one type of antecedent, a relative pronoun 
could develop a secondary or consequential association with use in other types of 
context. Thus the association of pe with masculine singular antecedents has the 
consequence that the pronoun is used more frequently with animate than with 
inanimate antecedents; and a relative pronoun used with animate antecedents will as a 
consequence occur as the subject of its clause more often than a pronoun used with 
inanimate antecedents. The association of pe with masculine singular antecedents 
that is apparent in the Caligula text of the Brut therefore contains within itself the 
potential for two developments found in other early ME texts, as a result of which 
pe came to be used predominantly with animate antecedents and in the function of 
subject. Though in a number of ways archaic, usage in the Caligula text of the Brut 
also contains within itself the sources of changes that were carried through in other 
varieties of early ME, and serves to illuminate the processes by which those changes 
could take place. 
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NOTES 

1 Kirsti Kivimaa, "pe" and "pat" as Clause Connectives in Early Middle English with 
Especial Consideration of the Emergence of the Pleonastic "pat", Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 
Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 39 (Helsinki, 1966) pp.53-5, 92-7; Georges Bourcier, 
Les Propositions relatives en vieil-anglais (Paris, 1977) pp.428-30, 454-62; Francois Chevillet, 
Les Relatifs au debut du moyen-anglais, 2 vols. (Lille, 1981) I, pp.182-204, 214, 219, 224-5, 
296-303, 305-6, 309-11, 313-15. Kivimaa takes account of lines 1-8020 of the Brut, but gives 
detailed statistics only for lines 1-555 of the Caligula text and lines 1-806 of Otho; Bourcier and 
Chevillet base their discussions on analysis of lines 1-8020. Kivimaa's study, though less detailed 
than those of Bourcier and Chevillet, is in my view the best of these accounts. 

Since the term "relative pronoun" is familiar and widely used I employ it throughout, though 
one or more of the forms in question may be analysed as a particle, conjunction, or complementizer 
rather than as a pronoun. My use of the term is not intended to imply commitment on this point 
of analysis. For a general study of the issues involved, including consideration of OE and ME, see 
Johan van der Auwera, "Relative That - a Centennial Dispute", Journal of Linguistics 21 (1985) 
pp.149-79, where extensive references to earlier discussions are given. 

2 Quotations from La 3 amon's Brut and line-references to the text follow the edition by G.L. 
Brook and R.F. Leslie, EETS OS 250 and 277 (London, 1963 and 1978), though in quotations 1 
have modernized the punctuation, word-division, and use of capitals, and have used ampersand in 
place of the Tironian sign. 

' For further consideration of constructions of this kind see F.N.M. Diekstra, "Ambiguous 
77u»-Clauses in Old and Middle English", English Studies 65 (1984) pp.97-110, where references 
to other discussions are given. 

4 On the scribal divisions within the Caligula MS see Lajamons Brut, ed. Sir Frederic 
Madden, 3 vols. (London, 1847) I, p.xxxv, and Adolf Luhmann, Die Uberlieferung von Layamons 
Brut, Studien zur englischen Philologie 22 (Halle, 1906) pp.11-12. N.R. Ker stated that the 
Caligula text of the Brut was "in other hands [than those of the remainder of the Caligula MS], 
probably two", but did not comment further (see his Introduction to the facsimile of the 
manuscripts of The Owl and the Nightingale, EETS OS 251 (London, 1963) p.xvi). 

5 See Luhmann, Die Uberlieferung von Lajamons Brut, pp.13,63. 

® I include in the category of animate antecedents collective terms such as ferde "army" and 
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hired "household". In the category of inanimate plural antecedents I include the few instances in 
which the antecedent comprises animate and inanimate items conjoined, e.g. 1587 alle mine londe 
and alle mine leode, conjoined as the antecedent of 1588 pe. 

! Kivimaa notes (p.95) that the use of pat in the Caligula text is more common following 
inanimate than animate antecedents, and (p.94) that pa is used more often with plural than with 
singular antecedents. Kivimaa also writes (p.94) that in the singular pa "is mostly used with 
animate antecedents"; but, as Table 2 indicates, one-third of the singular antecedents of pa are 
inanimate, and the proportions in which pa occurs in the singular (as in the plural) are virtually 
identical following animate and inanimate antecedents. The connection of pat with inanimate 
antecedents is apparent from the figures given by Bourcier (pp.454-62) and by Chevillet (I, pp.296- 
98); Chevillet also notes the greater frequency of pa in the plural (I, pp.298-303). 

8 This conclusion is based on use of the % 2 test. For the distribution of pe,pa, and pat 
following animate and inanimate plural antecedents, the value of y} is 3.57, with two degrees of 
freedom, and the probability is greater than 0.05; this is not significant. 

y Kivimaa, Bourcier, and Chevillet all regard pa as partly an orthographic variant of pe. 
Kivimaa writes (p.95) that pa may be "partly, but not wholly, a spelling variant of pe", adding 
(p.134) that pa "would seem to be partly a declined relative and not merely a spelling variant of 
pe". Bourcier regards pa as being frequently a "variante graphique" of pe (pp.457, 459), but 
considers that on occasion it is "une forme independante" (p.461). Chevillet (I, p.299) takes a view 
similar to Bourcier's. Since pe and pa differ a good deal in their pattern of use, it seems unlikely 
that pa is to any large degree simply an orthographic variant of pe, though this may well be true 
in some instances. For the most part it fits the evidence better to regard pa as a form distinct from 
pe, but in the process of being lost from the system and therefore unstable in its frequency of use 
and liable often to be replaced by pe. 

10 It is possible for a noun to be at once feminine in natural gender and neuter in grammatical 
gender (thus mceiden, wif). Relative pronouns following antecedents of this kind have been 
included twice in Table 3, once in each of the relevant categories; but the instances are few in 
number (41 wif, followed by pa; 1265 wif, followed by pe; 7057 wine, followed by pat; and 
15209 mceidenne, followed by pat). In compiling Table 3 I have classed as neuter those nouns 
which historically are of this gender; those that occur as animate singular antecedents in L 33 am on 
are barn , child, cun,folc, hastinge, mceiden, orf, ping (in the sense "creature"), wif, and 
compounds having one of these nouns as the second element, e.g. moncun. 
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11 For the distribution shown in Table 3 the value of y} is 61.49, with four degrees of freedom, 
and the probability is less than 0.001; this is significant. 

12 Kivimaa (p.94) suggests that the plural sense of a neuter collective noun such as folc may 
give rise to the use of pa. 

In compiling Table 4 I have generally classified nouns according to their historical gender, 
excluding any of uncertain or varying gender. But a few nouns that are historically of varying 
gender give evidence of one gender in Lajamon, and these I have classified according to their 
apparent gender in Lajamon (e.g .flod, which appears to be masculine in Lajamon's usage, though 
in OE it is both masculine and neuter). As evidence of the gender of nouns in Lajamon I have 
relied solely on the anaphoric use of personal pronouns; and for information about this I have drawn 
chiefly upon the valuable analysis by Draginja Pcrvaz, "The Survival of Grammatical Gender in 
La 3 amon's Brut, the Southern Legendary and Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle", Ph.D. thesis 
(University of Edinburgh, 1958), though I have also consulted Paul Hoffmann, Das grammatische 
Genus in Layamons Brut, Studien zur englischcn Philologie 36 (Halle, 1909), and Ernst 
Meissgeier, "Beitrage zum grammatischen Geschlecht im Friihmittelenglischen, besonders bci 
La 3 amon", Englische Studien 56 (1922) pp.337-77. I have not used as evidence of gender the 
inflected forms of determiners and adjectives, for there are signs that these inflections were losing 
their strict association with gender, to become markers of case that could on occasion be used with 
any gender; this is convincingly shown by Charles Jones, "The Grammatical Category of Gender in 
Early Middle English", English Studies 48 (1967), pp.289-305. 

14 For the distribution shown in Table 4 the value of y 2 is 38.4, with four degrees of freedom, 
and the probability is less than 0.001; this is significant. The influence of grammatical gender on 
the choice of relative pronouns in early ME was observed and illuminatingly discussed by Angus 
McIntosh, "The Relative Pronouns pe and pat in Early Middle English", English and Germanic 
Studies 1 (1947-8) pp.73-87. Its role in the Caligula text is touched on by Kivimaa (pp.93-5), 
Bourcier (pp.455-6, 458-60), and Chevillct (I, pp.297-303). Kivimaa concludes that pa and pat 
have some association with the feminine and neuter genders respectively. Bourcier's view is not 
clearly stated, but he appears to allow that gender has some role in the choice of pa and pat. 
Chevillct recognizes that pat has a link with the neuter gender; and, though with some 
qualification, he notes that there is evidence of a connection of pa with the feminine gender. 

For the distribution of pat shown in Table 5, tabulated with the combined distributions of 
pe and pa shown there, the value of y} is 7.92, with one degree of freedom, and the probability is 
less than 0.005; this is significant. 
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16 On the neuter gender of the determiner pat in the Caligula text see Pervaz, "The Survival of 
Grammatical Gender in Lajamon's Brut , the Southern Legendary and Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle" , pp.19, 26, and Hoffmann, Das grammatische Genus in Lajamons Brut, p.6. 

17 For the distribution shown in Table 7 the value of x 2 is 8.46, with two degrees of freedom, 
and the probability is less than 0.025; this is significant. 

18 The greater frequency of pa following plural antecedents with the determiner pa is noted by 
Kivimaa (p.95). 

*9 The association between al and pat is noted by Kivimaa (p.95) and by Bourcier (pp.454, 
458). Bourcier (p.454) also draws attention to the regular use of pat following hit. 


20 


Bourcier, p.454. 


21 For a wider consideration of this topic, and a somewhat different view, see Adam Pasicki, 
"W/u7e-Clauses in Old and Early Middle English”, Folia Linguistica Historica 4 (1983) pp.287- 
303, where references to other discussions are given. 

22 The possible role of syntactic function in the choice of relative pronouns in the Caligula text 
is considered by Bourcier (pp.455, 460-2), who gives statistics for the use of relative pronouns in 
different functions following singular and plural animate antecedents in restrictive clauses, and 
following inanimate plural antecedents in restrictive clauses. But the significance of these statistics 
is uncertain, because of the omission of instances following inanimate singular antecedents in 
restrictive clauses and of all instances in non-restrictive clauses. 


23 Bourcier, in his analysis of usage in the Caligula text (pp.454-62), distinguishes throughout 
between restrictive and non-restrictive clauses, and shows pat to be more common in restrictive 
clauses. But he does not attempt to determine how far this may be the outcome of other 
characteristics of the pronouns, rather than reflecting an association with use in restrictive or non- 
restrictive clauses. (The terms used by Bourcier are "relation forte", symbolized by a point, and 
"relation faible", symbolized by a plus-sign. "Relation forte" corresponds to the category 
"restrictive", and "relation faible" to the category "non-restrictive". See Bourcier, pp. 11-15.) 

24 On the determiner peo see Hoffmann, Das grammatische Genus in Layamons Brut, p.9. 

25 Statistics illustrating this are given by Pervaz, "The Survival of Grammatical Gender in 
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La 3 amon's Brut, the Southern Legendary and Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle" , pp.19, 25; see 
also Hoffmann, pp.8-9. 

26 See Kivimaa, p. 138; Elizabeth Closs Traugott, A History of English Syntax (New York, 
1972) p.153; and van der Auwera, "Relative That - a Centennial Dispute", pp.172-3, where 
references to other discussions of this point are given. 

27 See McIntosh, "The Relative Pronouns pe and pat in Early Middle English"; Kivimaa, 
p.135; and my article, "Relative Pronouns in Language AB", English Studies 56 (1975) pp.100-7. 
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The Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus 
in Winchester MS 33 

David C. Fowler 


Until recently manuscript 33 of the Warden and Fellows' Library, Winchester 
College, was best known for its dialogues of Lucidus and Dubius and Occupation 
and Idleness, both now available in a facsimile edition by Norman Davis; 1 but in 
1978 Kathleen H. Power first identified the English prose Nicodemus in this 
manuscript (ff.74r-93v) as the translation of John Trevisa, 2 and it is my purpose to 
compare this text with the edition of Trevisa's Gospel of Nicodemus prepared some 
years ago by H.C. Kim. 3 My assessment of the Winchester Nicodemus will 
proceed from the negative to the positive, beginning with the kinds of defects I have 
noticed and concluding with such variants as seem to require revision of Kim’s text. 
In an appendix I will print the unique chapter of the Winchester manuscript, together 
with what I take to be its Latin source in MS Bodley 556. 4 


Omissions 

The most dramatic deficiency of the Winchester manuscript is its omissions. 
There are scores of them, ranging from single words or phrases to passages of more 
than one hundred words. Taken together, these omissions represent a loss of 
perhaps 12.5% of the text. To the best of my knowledge such great losses are not 
common, even in late medieval manuscripts, but the reason for the losses here is 
discoverable in many cases: the scribe's eye has skipped material because of the 
repetition of a word or phrase. The following examples will illustrate this 
phenomenon of eyeskip and indicate the kinds of losses that this manuscript has 
suffered. 

Eyeskip can of course occur in Latin as well as English, but the presence of 
these omitted passages in the other two English manuscripts shows that in 
Winchester 33 (W) the losses occurred during the transmission of the English text. 
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This is especially evident in instances such as the following, in which the repetition 
causing the loss is a peculiarity of the English translation, as can be seen by 
comparison with the Latin (x.1.9-10): 

Et steterunt populi. Et irridebant eum principes, seniores et 
iudices eorum inter semet ipsos dicentes: 

This follows the biblical text very closely (Luke xxiii 35), but Trevisa, drawing 
perhaps on Matthew xxvii 39-41, reads as follows (quoting from Salisbury 
Cathedral MS 39 unless otherwise indicated): 

)>e people stod and skornede hym. be princes, pc aldur men and 
be luges skornede hym amang ham sylue and seyde: 

The phrases in italics provide the repetition that causes the scribe of W (or an 
ancestor) to write as follows (f.80r): 

The peple stode and skomed hym amonge hemself and seide: 

Thus a repetition which is not in the Latin, but confined to Trevisa's English, causes 
an omission of ten words. 

A few lines later we encounter a passage with similar repetitions in the English 
translation. There is no need to quote the Latin in each case, but I shall continue to 
use the chapter, paragraph, and line numbers of Kim's Latin edition to identify the 
English passage quoted (x.l.16-19): 

Saue bou by selue, 3 yf b° u 311 kyng of I ewes. In presens of 
Seiymlus be wryter, be Iustice het wryt in lettres of Ebrew, Greu 
and Latine as be Iewes hadde yseyde: bes ys kyng of lewes. 

On of be beues bat ber was anhange ... 

Here is the same passage in W (f.80r): 

Saue thou thiself if thou art kynge of iewes. Than one of the 
thefis that hynge there ... 

The repetition of "kyng of Iewes", though separated by some twenty-seven words. 
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is responsible for the loss. 

The largest omission in W occurs at the end of Part I and the beginning of Part 
n (The Descent into Hell). Over half of chapter xvi and the opening lines of chapter 
xvii are lost (xvi.1.14 to xvii.1.6), with no sign of a break in the manuscript (f.85r 
line 1): ", . . the face of alle peplis / But now taketh hede to . . .”. This gap 
represents a loss of some 342 words, possibly representing a full page of the 
exemplar (W has 300 to 325 words per page). There is of course no sign of a 
repetition here that could be the cause of such a leap. But perhaps this is simply the 
ultimate example of a carelessness which I take to be the basic reason for so many 
omissions in this text: a page is turned without having been copied. 

Amid so many losses, could there not be cases where our manuscript 
preserves something lost in the other copies? Such appears possible in the next 
case, but to show this let me first quote the Latin (xviii. 1.15-22): 

Terra Zabulon et terra Neptalim trans Iordanem Galileae 
gentium. Populus qui sedet in tenebris uidebit lucem magnam, 
et qui sunt in regione umbrae mortis lux fulgebit super eos. Et 
nunc aduenit et inluxit nobis in morte sedentibus. 

Et cum exultaremus omnes in lumine quod superluxit 
nobis. 

The translation as preserved in the Salisbury and Additional manuscripts is as 
follows: 


And be londe of Zabulon and be londe of Neptalym, be wey by 
be see-syde beyonde Iordane, be people bat sytteb in derknesse 
schall see grete lyght and lyjt schall schyne apon ham bat bub 
in be kyngdom of be schadow of dep. And now it is yeomen 
and schyned apon hame bat sitteb in dep. 

And we criede [alle] in be ly 3 t bat byschone vs. 

Observing the repetitions of "lyght” and "deb" in this passage, we see the 
consequences in W (ff.85v-86r): 

The londe of 3 abulon and the londe of Neptalym the wey by the 
see-side bejonde / Iordon the peple of galile. the peple that 
3 ede in derkenes sey a grete li 3 t to the dwellers in the kyngdom 
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of the shadowe of deth, li3t is spronge to hem. 

and we criden alle in the ly3t that beshone vs. 

The repetition of "deb” has caused the simple disappearance of a sentence: ’’And now 
it is yeomen and schyned apon hame bat sitteb in deb". But the repetition of "lyght” 
seems to have triggered a loss that is not easily reconstructed because someone 
apparently caught the error and attempted to repair it. This may have happened in 
stages, with the correction made by a later copyist from the biblical source, since W 
has "3ede" (Isaiah ix 2 "ambulabat"), rather than Trevisa's "sytteb" (Nicodemus 
xviii.1.16 "sedet"). But the Latin also reminds us that W has one phrase not in 
Kim's text, "the peple of galile", from "Galileae gentium" (Isaiah ix 1). The 
consequent repetition of "peple" (italicized in the above quotation) may well have 
caused the loss in the Salisbury and Additional manuscripts, and perhaps should be 
restored to the critical text of Trevisa's translation. The only reason I hesitate in this 
case is that the Latin manuscript closest to Trevisa's exemplar, Bodley 556, instead 
of "Galileae gentium" has "maritimam" (f.8v), leaving open the possibility that "the 
peple of galile" was restored in W from Isaiah ix 1. 

The second longest omission in W is found near the end of chapter xxiv 
(f.90v). The tendency of the saints to respond to each of the Old Testament 
prophecies with "amen", "alleluia" has caused our scribe to omit the entire prophecy 
of Micah and the corresponding response of the saints (xxiv.3.5-16). This shows 
how far the eye can wander, for there must have been at least ten lines (110 words) 
separating the repeated phrases that presumably caused the eye to skip. 

Our final example will show that the eye can travel backwards as well as 
forwards. Here the sons of Simeon report the circumstances of their resurrection, 
first in Kim's text (xxvii.1.4-12): 

Mychel pe stedefast angel seyde to us: Gob w yt 30ure breberun 
in to Ierusalem, for 3e schul be in 3oure bedus criyngge and 
worschypynge be resureccioun of oure Lord Ihesu Crist bat 
rerud 30U with hym sylue from deb to leyue. And 3e schal 
speke with no man, bote 3e schal be as hyt were dombe forto bat 
tyme come wanne oure Lord grantub 30U leue to telle be misterye 
and be preuyte of ys Godhed. Mychel pe arcangel het us wende 
ouer Iordan . . . 

The same passage in W reads as follows (f.91v): 
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myghel the stedefast angel seide to vs. Myghel the stedefast 
archangel bad vs wende ouer flom Iordon ... 

From this it would appear that the repetition of "Mychel... angel" caused the initial 
leap, but that in the course of copying the eye strayed backwards, causing the 
recopying of "stedefast" (second occurrence partly erased), but with no apparent 
awareness of the complete omission of the archangel's speech. 

We should allow the possibility that the high incidence of omissions in the 
Winchester manuscript is the cumulative result of a century of transmission of 
Trevisa's text, rather than a consequence of the carelessness of one particular scribe. 
But the fact is that, whatever the cause, these omissions are perhaps the most serious 
problem confronting the editor who uses this manuscript in establishing the text of 
Trevisa's translation. 


Aberrations 

Most of what I call the aberrations of W are simple departures from the text as 
attested in the Latin and confirmed by the English of the Salisbury and Additional 
manuscripts. In the following list I cite first the Latin, followed by the reading of 
Kim's English text, and then the reading of W. 


iii.1.2 

solem: sonne, somme. 

xii.1.32 

ira: wrabbe, wreche. 

xiii.1.6 

aspectus: sy 3 th, lygth. 

xviii.1.12 

lumen: son, signe. 

xxii.1.4 

sedibus: setus, cytees. 

xxiii.1.32 

requirere: ysou 3 t, sayde. 

xxiii.1.33 

ratione: resoun, enchesoun. 

xxvii.4.6 

sollicitudine: besynasse, blissednes. 


Occasionally a difficulty in the earlier copies leads to further corruption in W. Thus 
in the opening of Nicodemus' speech (xv.1.1-2), "Rede loquimini, filii Israel", 
"Recte" appears in Salisbury as "ryt folylych" and in Additional as "right f llich" 
(partly erased). Obviously there has been a scribal urge to make Nicodemus speak 
more severely to his audience, turning "rightfully" into "foolishly". This tendency 
achieves completion in W: " 3 e speken folily 3 e chyldren of israel..." (f.83r). 
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A most interesting corruption in W occurs in the join between the second and 
third paragraphs of chapter xi. The wonders of the crucifixion have been reported to 
Pilate, who addresses the Jews (xi.2.4-3.3): 

Uidistis quae facta sunt? Responderunt presidi: Aeclypsis facta 
est solis secundum consuetudinem. 

Stabant autem omnes noti eius a longe et mulieres quae 
secute eum erant a Galilea, uidentes haec omnia. 

Here is Trevisa's translation (Kim's text): 

Sey 3 3 e he wondrus )>at bu)> byfalle? he Iewes answerude and 
seyde: he clyps of he sonne ful at hys tyme as hyt hys yfunde. 

Al ys aqueynt and wemen hat hadde ysewed [hym] out of 
Galyle stode har and ysey 3 e alle j>ese wondurful dedes. 

The same passage in W (f.80v): 

Sawe 3 e the wondris that are befalle? The iewes answered and 
seide to the iustice, The klypse of the sunne fille at this tyme as it 
is wonte for alle his quentyse. 

and wommen stoden there that sewed hym out of Galile 
and sawen alle the wonderfull dedis. 

The scribe of W evidently did not understand "al ys aqueynt" ("omnes noti eius"), 
but decided that it was part of the Jews’ reply to Pilate. Since they had accused 
Jesus of witchcraft, it perhaps seemed natural to have them allude to this in 
dismissing the darkening of the sun as a natural phenomenon: "despite all his 
esoteric devices (i.e. magic), this was merely an eclipse". Such, I take it, is the 
force of "for all his quentyse" intended by the scribe. With this example we come 
close to what might be called editorial additions, to which we may now turn. 


Editorial Additions 

At some point in the transmission of the English text of Nicodemus 
represented by Winchester 33 a copyist has introduced details from the legends of 
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three worthies who find a place in this gospel. One is Longinus miles (x.1.15, 
though in Trevisa's exemplar the mention of him comes after Christ’s death in 
xi.1.8), referred to by Trevisa simply as "Longius be kny 3 th", whereas W reads 
"Longeus the blynde knyght" (f.80v). This is an allusion to the more developed 
form of the story popularized in the Golden Legend, which appears also in the 
poetic translation of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 5 and the prose version from MS 
Harley 149. 6 The latter reads as follows: 

Than the Jewes toke a speere to a blynde knyght, named 
Longeus, and sette yt to the ryght syde of Jhesu and comaunded 
hym for to putt. And so he dyd. And oute of that wownde 
ranne bloode and watyr, whych avaled downe by the speere and 
touched hys honde, wher-wyth he rubbed hys yghen. And 
forth-wyth-al he sawe clerely and bare wytnes of trouthe. 

One is reminded also of the crucifixion scene in the chancel window of Fairford 
Church, Oxfordshire, which shows an assistant guiding the hand of Longinus as he 
pierces Christ's side. The incident itself, of course, is derived from John xix 34, 
but the knight's name, his blindness and its miraculous cure all come from a legend 
that was very popular in the late Middle Ages, and evidently known to the copyist 
responsible for inserting the word "blynde" in our text. 

Another hero of biblical legend is Seth, who is encouraged by his father Adam 
to tell the saints of his journey to paradise in quest of the oil of mercy. This story 
was widely disseminated in England through being retold in Cursor Mundi 
(c. 1300), 7 and is fully treated in the Cornish Ordinalia (c.1350-1375). 8 A vivid 
feature of the legend is Seth's privileged glimpse of the trees in the Garden of Eden, 
especially a great tree in the centre of the garden under which reclined the soul of 
Abel, and in whose branches Seth could uncomprehendingly see a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Michael the guardian angel allows Seth to have three seeds from 
the fruit of this tree and tells him that after the death of his father Adam he is to plant 
them under Adam's tongue. Three trees later spring from Adam's grave, 
representing the Trinity and the promised redemption through Christ. With the 
importance of trees in this legend in mind, we may now notice a curious variant in 
the Winchester manuscript at the point in the narrative when Michael is telling Seth 
to seek no longer for the oil of mercy (xix. 1.14-16): 

Tibi dico enim, Seth, noli laborare lacrimis orando et 
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deprecando propter oleum Iigni misericordiae ... 

which Trevisa translated as follows: 

Seth, ych tell it to }>e, trauail pou noght on terus for to pray 
God of }>e oile of mercy ... 

The same passage in W reads (f.86v): 

Seeth y telle to the trauayle thou nat into the trees for the oyle of 
mercy . . . 

A third worthy among those receiving special attention in the Winchester 
manuscript was Enoch, who with Elijah comes forth from paradise to greet the 
arriving saints. These two had in common the reputation of never having tasted 
death, Enoch because he walked with God and God took him (Genesis v 24), and 
Elijah because of his spectacular ascent in the fiery chariot (II Kings ii 11). When 
the saints ask them how they were able to reach paradise without experiencing death, 
Enoch replies for them both (xxv. 6-11): 

Qui estis uos qui nobiscum in inferis mortui nondum fuistis et in 
paradyso corpore conlocati estis? respondens unus ex eis dixit: 

Ego sum Enoh qui uerbo Domini translatus sum hie. Iste autem, 
qui mecum est, Helias est Thesbites, qui curro igneo adsumptus 
est hie. 

Here is Trevisa's translation: 

Wo bujj 3 e J>at buj) nou 3 t dede noj?er wyt us in Helle bute here 
in Paradys in flei 3 sche and blod? Ich am Ennok, qua[> j>at on, 

})at was translatud hedur by Godus word, and ham here in 
Paradys ; and )>es j>at hys here wyt me hys Helyas Tesbytes j>at 
was ytake hedur [in a] vuyry chaare. 

By now we have learned to expect trouble in W when we see repetitions, as here of 
the phrase "in Paradys". But in this case the loss was detected, and it is the repair 
work of the scribe that provides the interest (f.91r): 
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What be 3 e that were nat deed nother within helle but here in 
paradise? This that is here with me is helias trebiutus that was 
take hider in a firy chare and Ennok in a whirlewynde. 

Clearly the copyist saw too late that his eye had skipped the identification of Enoch, 
so he inserted it after Elijah and added a detail that is not found in the Bible or in 
Nicodemus, but rather in one of the pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament: "And in 
those days a whirlwind carried me off from the earth and set me down at the end of 
the heavens" (I Enoch xxxix 3). 9 


Glosses 

A more neutral feature of the Winchester manuscript is its modernization of 
Trevisa's language, which was about a hundred years old when W was being 
copied. Perhaps the best way to indicate the extent of this modernization is to list the 
word or phrase found in Trevisa's text as edited by Kim, followed by the gloss in W 
that replaces it. 


qua)) 

seide 

heste 

comaundement 

hete 

bid 

ra))er 

before 

bende 

bowed 

syggej) 

seyen 

veng 

reseyved 

pannis 

platis 

areynede 

frayned 

lore 

doctrine 

sweue 

dreem 

yspousud 

weddid 

bade 

comaundid 

soJ)enesse 

treuthe 

trespas 

cause 

heet 

bad 

dyspysyng 

di spite 

hote 

comaunde 

gryssettyde 

grucchid 
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3 onglyngus 

3 onge men 

abydyng 

lettynge 

by-se 

avise 

temple cloj? 

veyle 

ouermuste . .. nej>ermuste 

heyest. . . lowest 

take 

3 eue 

fange 

reseyued 

fullu)) 

baptyse 

funge 

token 

corsud 

wykked 

drede 

fere 

bydduj) many bedes 

seith many praieris 

ygreyjjed 

made redy 

coniure 

require 

fange 

bare 

ygreyjnid 

arayde 

naciouns 

folkis 

blysse 

ioye 

ywonde 

dwelled 

arayned 

asked 

lefe 

welbeloued 

troweth 

beleuen 

yenstonde}) 

withstondith 

arayede 

mayde 

3af 

3 elde 

vyjjaute ende 

euerlastynge 

sauacioun 

helthe 

worj>e S bycame A 

turned W 


Occasionally W's gloss is of use in dealing with corruption in the earlier 
copies. One such case is the translation of uolatilibus caeli (xii.1.23), for which the 
Salisbury manuscript has "fulus of j^e fleyt leyt" ("fleyt" expuncted), while 
Additional absurdly read "vales of J?y lust". Here W has (f.81r) "fowlis of the 
eyre". This gloss should perhaps encourage an editor to conjecture that Trevisa 
wrote "luft", certainly an archaic word by the time of the Winchester scribe, and one 
appropriately glossed as "eyre". 

Although Trevisa is famous for his doublets (using two English words to 
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translate a single Latin word), I notice a few cases where W has doublets and the 
earlier copies single words to translate the Latin: 


iv.3.12 

xiv.3.2. 

xxi.3.5. 

xxiv.1.4 


peccauerit: trespasu> SA, trespasith and synneth W. 
lamentationem: sorwe SA, dole and sorowe W. 
uidens: se SA, herede or sye W. 
damnati fuistis: fley & were dampnud S, were 
dampned A, were defouled and 
dampned W. 


These could be cases where the original English word is retained and a gloss added; 
but the evidence seems inadequate for a decision, and the final instance suggests 
corruption of what may have been an original doublet. 


Authentic Readings 

We come finally to the question whether the Winchester manuscript, despite its 
own corruption and sophistication, has anything authentic to offer the editor. 
Fortunately the evidence suggests that original readings are preserved in well over a 
dozen cases: 

1.4.5 clamabant: seyde SA, cryden W. 

1.5.6 Non laudatis: Telle 3 e noujt gret prins S (poys 

A), Telle 3 e nott grete price W. 

x.2.9 Amen dico tibi: Y telle hyt pe SA; Sothly y telle 

the W. 

xv. 1.8 paternoster: 30 ure fader SA, oure fader W. 

xv. 1.9 assumptus est: a hys ytake SA, he is taken vp 

W. 

xv.2.10 Ammirati sumus: wondreji SA, we wondren W. 
xv.3.1 vii uiros: men S A, vii men W. 

xv. 3.9 domum: place SA, hous W. 

xvi. 1.2 stupefacti: astenude and aferud SA, astonyed 

and abasshid W. 

xvi.1.3 super facies suas: nouelyng S, groueling A, 

noselynge W. 
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xvi.1.10 
xviii.2.3 
xxii. 1.24-25 
xxii.1.31 
xxvii.1.13 


magnus sacerdos: )>e preste SA, the grete preest 
W. 

glorificate: hene}> (?) S, worshiped A, hereth 
W. 

mundus terrenus: f>e eorfdych SA, the erthely 
world W. 

conaris: ffordest (?) S, woudest and woldes A, 
fondist W. 

nobiscum resurrexerunt: areyse SA, arisen with 
us W. 


Of these the most striking words and phrases, unlikely to have been reconstructed 
from the Latin because of their archaic character, are "Telle 3 e nott grete price" 
(i.5.6), "noselynge" (xvi.1.3), "hereth" (xviii.2.3), and "fondist" (xxii.1.31). The 
first of these is a favourite idiom of Trevisa's, used for example in his translation of 
Aegidius Romanus, De Regimine Principum Bk I, Pt 4, chap 7 (Bodleian MS 
Digby 233 f.61rb, where in speaking of men with inherited wealth he remarks that 
they "telleth not so greet pris of riches" ("non tamen reputant diuicias") as men that 
have recently become rich. 

Having begun this assessment of the Winchester manuscript with examples of 
the scribe's carelessness in the omission of so many words and passages, let me 
conclude with a passage in W missing from the earlier manuscripts because of a 
similar error in their ancestor due to eyeskip. 

When Joseph receives the delegation from Jerusalem, and realizes that they no 
longer seek his life, he gives thanks to God: 10 

Blessed be the Lord God, which hath redeemed Israel 
from shedding innocent blood; and blessed be the Lord, which 
sent his angel and sheltered me under his wings. 

Kim's Latin edition reads (xv.3.5-8): 

Benedictus Dominus Deus qui liberasti Israel ut non effunderet 
sanguinem meum. Benedictus Deus qui protexisti me sub alis 
tuis. 


For reasons that will be apparent, however, we must note the slightly different form 
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of the Latin in Bodley 556, which closely resembles Trevisa's exemplar (f.7r): 

Benedictus dominus deus israel qui liberavit me ut non 
effunderent sanguinem meum. Benedictus dominus qui 
protexisti me sub alis tuis. 

Next let us see Trevisa's translation, as preserved in the Salisbury and Additional 
manuscripts: 

Yblessud be }>ou Lord God of Israel, £>at delyueredust me vndur 
)>y wynges. 

It is immediately apparent that the repetition of "Yblessud be pou Lord" has caused 
the loss of Joseph's reference to the shedding of his blood. Such is not the case in 
the Winchester manuscript, which reads (f.84r): 

Blissed be thou god of israel that delyueredest me and sauedist 
me that y shed nat my blood; blissed be thou lorde that 
defendist me vnder thy wyngis. 

Furthermore this is not likely to be a reconstruction from the Latin, unless we allow 
the possibility that the scribe happened to have a Latin text resembling Trevisa's 
exemplar. Not only does W have the same dislocation of Israel, but in the unique 
passage I believe is preserved the plural verb of Bodley 556, "effunderent", if we 
grant that "y shed" may be written for ”hy shed", "they shed". This phenomenon 
can be seen elsewhere, for example when Jesus, speaking to Pilate of his accusers, 
observes (ii.2.3-4): 

Si non haberent potestatem, non loquerentur, 
which Trevisa translates as: 

3yf hy hadde no puwer, hy schode noujt speke, 
whereas in W we find: 

If y had no power y sholde nat speke. 
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The evidence thus suggests that the Winchester manuscript is not a reconstructed text 
in these cases, but that it uniquely preserves authentic words and phrases in the very 
language of Trevisa, and is thus worthy of careful consideration in any subsequent 
edition of his translation of the Gospel ofNicodemus. 


APPENDIX 

The Winchester manuscript divides the text of Nicodemus into chapters that 
have no relation to the divisions of the text, for example, in the Codex Einsidlensis 
as edited by Kim (used in the above essay to identify passages quoted). Thus the 
twenty-eight chapters in Kim correspond to fourteen chapters in Winchester. But 
there is also a fifteenth chapter in this manuscript which does not to my knowledge 
occur in any other English version of the Gospel ofNicodemus. I first thought that 
this might have been the scribe's own summary of the narrative, but subsequently 
found the corresponding Latin in MS Bodley 556, although there it occurs at the 
very beginning of Nicodemus rather than at the end. Because of the rarity of this 
"chapter" I quote it in both its English and its Latin forms. 


MS Winchester 33 f.93r-v 
Ca xv. 

ioseph of aramathie anoynted cristis body with oynementis of swete smellis and 
leide it in his owen graue. and therefore he was take of the pryncis of preestis and 
closed and kepte in a celle. and they shewde more wodenes ajens hym as pilatis 
gestis tellith and dedis that were sente to the emperour tyberius than alle other men. 
for as oure lorde was kepte of the kny 3 tis, so ioseph was kepte of the preestis. But 
in oure lordis risynge the kny 3 tis were astonyed and afraide by si 3 t of the angel, and 
so he was nat founde in his grave. The wallis of the celle that ioseph was in weren 
hanged vp on hy 3 . and iesus delyuered hym oute of warde and of presoun, and the 
wallis were sette a 3 en in here owen place, and whan the bisshoppis blamed the 
wardeynes and asked of hem Cristis body blissed with grete besynes the kny 3 tis 
answerid / and seide, 3eelde 3e ioseph to vs, and we shall 3elde to 30U the body of 
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iesu. But for to know the sothe, 3 e may nat 3 elde to vs the body of ioseph, nother 
we to 30U goddis sonne of heuene. Than thei were ouercome and the kny 3 tis 
delyuered by that excusacioun. Oure lorde arose fro deth to lyf and disputed with 
his disciplis fourty daies of the kyngdom of god. and in here si 3 t he was taken in a 
clowde and borun vp into heuene and he sittith at his fadris ri 3 t side. Thus pilate 
sendith to the emperoure Tyberius Cesar the dedis that were doon of criste and 
writeth the vertues of cristis passion and of his resureccioun, the which dedis sholde 
by wryten and kepte amonge vs. Tiberius the emperour shewde it to the senatouris 
of Rome, but thei weren wrothe and wolde nat heere thereof for thei hadden it nat 
first. Heere endith the testament or the pistel of Nichodeme the noble prynce of 
iewes, the which wrote of cristis passion, of his deth, of his vprisynge, and of his 
ascensioun. Explicit. 


MS Bodley 556 fol. lr 

Epistole nichodemi de passione & resurrectione christi. 

Apprehensus autem ioseph qui cum aromatibus conditum corpus iesu in suo 
monumento recondidit et in cellula includitur. Et ab ipsis sacerdotum principibus 
custoditur maiorem habentes in eum seuitiam ut gesta pilati ad tiberium imperatorem 
missa referunt quam in ipsum dominum. Ut cum ille a militibus hie autem ab ipsis 
sacerdotibus custodiretur. Sed resurgente domino custodibus uisione angelica 
territis et cum non inueniretur in tumulo. nocte parietes de cellula in qua ioseph 
tenebatur suspenduntur in sublimi. Ipse uero de custodia absoluente angelo 
liberatur, parietibus restitutis in loco suo. Cumque pontifices exprobrarent et 
secundum corpus ab eis instanter inquirerent, dicunt eis milites, reddite uos ioseph et 
nos reddemus Christum. Sed ut uerum agnoscamus, neque nos benefactorem dei et 
neque nos filium dei reddere nunc ualemus. Tunc illis confusis, milites sub hac 
excusatione liberantur. Resurgens autem dominus per quadraginta dies cum 
discipulis de regno dei disputans, uidentibus illis in nube susceptus est, euectusque 
in celos ad patris dexteram residet gloriosus. Pilatus autem gesta ad tiberium 
cesarem mittit et ei tam de uirtutibus Christi quam de passione et resurrectione eius 
insinuat, que gesta hodie apud nos retinentur scripta. Tiberius autem hoc ad 
senatum recensuit, quod senatus cum ira respuit, pro eo quod non ad eum primitus 
aduenisset. 
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1 Norman Davis, "Two Unprinted Dialogues in Late Middle English, and their Language", 
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References to the Corpus Christi Play in the Wakefield 
Burgess Court Rolls: the Originals Rediscovered 

A.C. Cawley, Jean Forrester and John Goodchild 


There are four extant rolls recording the proceedings of the Wakefield Burgess Court 
in 1533, 1556, 1559 and 1579, two of which (1556, 1559) contain references to the 
Corpus Christi play. Recently the originals of these rolls have been rediscovered 
after many years in which they were thought lost and possibly destroyed. We can 
therefore now check the accuracy of the transcripts made by J.W. Walker and 
published by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society in 1929 1 as well as investigate 
the source of the play items added by Walker to his transcript of the 1556 roll. 2 


History of the Wakefield Burgess Court rolls 

We first hear of the survival of some of the Wakefield Burgess Court rolls in 
November 1901 when their then owner W.H. Battie-Wrightson, 3 who himself 
transcribed the 1556 record, 4 wrote to his lawyer friend Claude Leatham: 

I find amongst my old deeds here 3 Burgess rolls of Wakefield 
dated 1534 1556 & 1578 s - and I am inclined to think that some 
of the early Battids must have held some office at the Burgess 
Court .... If you know of any one who can read old 
documents & search for the name of Battie I will gladly pay a fee 
for his trouble. 6 

Leatham sent the letter to Walker, who began a correspondence with Battie- 
Wrightson. In his letter of December 26, 1901, Battie-Wrightson made the 
following reference to the Burgess Court rolls, which he had already sent to Walker: 


They are evidently the originals, & I think wd. never have all 3 
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been left in the Custody of the Batties, unless one of them 7 (or 
more probably father & son) had been an officer of the Court. 8 

It is clear from the above quotations that the rolls in question had been found by 
Battie-Wrightson among his family papers and had not been purchased by him. 

In the same letter of December 26, 1901, Battie-Wrightson told Walker he 
could keep the rolls "as long as you like". Walker took him at his word for, 
according to M.H. Peacock, the rolls were still in Walker's possession in 1928. 9 
Between 1901 and 1928 Walker made transcripts of the rolls lent to him by Battie- 
Wrightson, 10 and sometime before or after the publication of these transcripts in 
1929 he presumably returned the originals to the Battie-Wrightson family. Certainly 
the rolls were no longer held by him in 1951, when Walker (at the age of ninety- 
two) wrote: 

W.H. Battie Wrightson F.S.A. of Cusworth Hall, nr Doncaster, 

. . . lent... to me ... the Proceedings of the Burgess Courts 
of Wakefield, 1533, 1554, 1556 and 1567 in 1901, which were 
printed by the Y.A.S. They are printed in my "Wakefield" 

Chap. VII. p.150 in the second edition. Mr Battie-Wrightson is 
dead and I have tried to find out who now has these Burgess 
Court Proceedings, but nothing is now known of them, so 
whether they were sold on his death with other things, or have 
been lost, I do not know. 

It is, however, no good writing there, as I have done, and 
letters have been returned. 11 

The rolls were recently rediscovered among some papers belonging to the 
Battie-Wrightson family which were stored in premises in the village of Cusworth. 
They had been brought there either when the contents of Cusworth Hall were 
disposed of (at a nine-day sale in 1951) or possibly when the Hall itself was sold in 
1961 to Doncaster Rural District Council. When rediscovered the records were 
found in rolled form in a box. Their present owner 12 purchased them from the 
trustees of the Old Cusworth Hall Estate. 
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Description of the rolls 

The four records are each written in a distinctive hand and in English. The 
earlier three are paper rolls, each sheet measuring some 17 inches long by 12 J /4 
inches wide; the last roll, consisting of three skins of parchment, measures some 67 
inches long by 12 inches wide. 

The 1533 roll is written on one side of a single sheet, the 1556 roll (Plates la, 
b, c) on one side of each of three sheets lettered A, B and C respectively in the top 
left-hand comer, and the 1559 roll (Plates 2a, b) on both sides of a single sheet. 
The 1579 parchment roll is written on one side only. 

All the rolls are headed "Wakefield" (variously spelt) 13 with the exception of 
the 1559 record, and this is localised in Wakefield by names (e.g. "gyles dolleffe") 
which it has in common with the 1556 record. On the verso of the 1559 sheet (Plate 
2b) is written "ffor I the I burges court" (bottom left-hand corner) and "Burges I 
Court I ffor pay I nes lade" (bottom right-hand comer). 

When the rolls came into the present owner's possession they were wrapped in 
three sheets of used parchment, and this doubtless led to Battie-Wrightson's initial 
belief that there were three rolls rather than four. The cover for the 1533 and 1559 
rolls is a leaf from a medieval religious manuscript with coloured capitals and some 
ornamentation; it has an endorsement difficult to decipher which seems to end with 
the word "Court". The sheet used to enclose the 1556 roll contains accounts relating 
to the Isle of Axholme in 1459 and is endorsed "Burgs Court in the third and 
ffourthe yeare of King Phillip and Quene Marie" (1556-7). The cover for the 1579 
roll, which is probably another sheet of the Axholme accounts, is endorsed "Baliff 
21 Eliz" (1578-9). 

A new transcript of the play references 

The following transcript observes the practice of REED (Records of Early 
English Drama), expanding abbreviated words in the original and enclosing missing 
or illegible letters. It also transcribes flourished final "rfi" as "n" and uses vertical 
strokes to indicate ends of lines in the original. 

1556 

[Plate lb (penultimate item)] 

Item a payne is sett that everye crafte and occupac/on doo 
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bringe furthe I theire pagyauntes of Corpus Chrisfi daye. as 
hathe bene heretofore vsed. and to I gyve furthe the speches of 
the same, in Easter holydayes in payne of I everye one not so 
doynge to forfett I xl s 

1559 

[Plate 2b (sixth item)] 

Item a payn ys layd yat gyles dolleffe shall brenge In or 
Cavsse to be broght ye regenall of Corpvs Christy play befo(re) 
yis & wytsonday In pane (...) I 

[Plate 2b (last item)] 

Item a payn ys layde yat ye mest(er)es of ye CoVpvs Chrisri 
playe shall Come & mayke thayre a Covntes before ye 
gentyllmen & burgessvs of ye to(wn) I before thys & may day 
next In payn of euere on not so doynge - xx s I 


Correction of Walker's published transcript 

(1) Walker's 1554 record should be dated 1559. The numeral "9" can still be seen 
in the original heading: "... In anno 1559". 14 

(2) Walker has, without notice, changed the 1556 item and the second 1559 item 
from their original positions. Apparently his motive in doing so was to group 
together items relating to the Corpus Christi play. 15 

(3) In the 1556 record, for "pagyaunts" read "pagyauntes", and for "after 
holydayes" read "Easter holydayes". 

(4) In the two items of the 1559 record there are several minor errors: (first item) 
for "Corpus Xty" read "Corpvs Christy", for "before" read "befo(re)"; (second 
item) for "mesters" read ”mest(er)es", for "Corpus Xti" read "CoVpvs Christi", 
for "a Count" read "a Covntes", for "toun" read "to(wn)", and for "everye on" read 
"euere on". In these instances Walker’s handwritten copy is more accurate. 16 
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Plate la Wakefield Burgess Court Roll 1556 (sheet A) 

(This photograph and those following are reproduced by courtesy of 
John Goodchild.) 
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The additional items in Walker’s transcript of the 1556 roll 

In the published 1556 roll a number of play items are added to the one original 
item transcribed above. These are reproduced by Walker from his handwritten copy 
of the record; they are not present in the original, nor in Battie-Wrightson's copy. In 
Walker's handwritten copy the additional items are written on a separate sheet 
numbered "4a" under the heading "Michaelmas 1556", with an indication in the left 
margin of p.4 ("4a to come in here") that they are to be inserted after the original 
item referring to the "pagyauntes of Corpus Chmfi daye". 17 In his published 
transcript Walker has transferred both the original item and the additional items to a 
new position following an entry concerned with "waytes". He did this perhaps in 
the belief that the town waits of Wakefield were associated with the dramatic 
celebrations on Corpus Christi day. 

The additional items, as given in Walker's published transcript, are as follows: 

Itm a payne is sett that everye player be redy in his 
pagyaunt at setled tyme before 5 of ye clocke in ye mornynge in 
payne of every one not so doynge to forfett vjs. viijd. 

Itm a payne is sett yt ye players playe where setled and no 
where els in payne of no so doynge to forfett xxs. 

Itm a payne is sett yt no man goe armed to disturb ye playe 
or hinder ye procession in payne of everye one so doynge vjs. 
viijd. 

Itm a payne is sett yt everye man shall leave hys weapons 
att hys home or att hys ynne in payne not so doynge vjs. viijd. 

Ye summe of ye expens of ye Cherche mester for ye 
Corpus Christi playe xvijs. xd. 

Item payd to ye preste xijd. 

Itm payd to ye mynstrells xxd. 

Itm payd to ye mynstrells of Corpus Christi playe iijs. ivd. 

Itm payd for ye Corpus Christi playe & ye wrytynge of ye 
spechys for yt iijs. viijd. 

Itm payd for ye Baner for ye mynstrells vjs. viijd. 

Itm payd for ye ryngyng ye same day vjd. 

Itm payd for garlonds on Corpus Christi day xijd. 18 
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Date of insertion of the additional items 

It is not known exactly when Walker copied the 1556 record lent to him by 
Battie-Wrightson in December 1901. But is is noticeable that the additional items are 
written on a separate sheet which is different from the sheets used for transcribing 
the original record. The ruled lines on this sheet are closer together and the 
handwriting, although distinctively Walker's, is smaller, with finer strokes, than in 
the transcription of the 1556 record. We can therefore infer that the items in 
question were written at a different time from the 1556 transcript and added later. 

More precisely, it can be shown that these items were added sometime between 
1924 and 1928. The three original play references were first mentioned by Walker, 
but not transcribed in full, in a lecture delivered in 1924. 19 The original references, 
fully transcribed, were published twice by Peacock in 1925 (once in a letter to the 
Times Literary Supplement) and again in 1926. 20 There is no mention at all of the 
additional items until 1928, when Peacock wrote a second letter to TLS reporting 
that "some new references . . . have just come to light in the Wakefield Burgess 
Rolls for 1556" which he is able to publish "by the kindness of Mr J.W. Walker, 
F.S.A. ... in whose possession the fragments of the rolls are at present". 21 The 
additional items then follow. 


Source of the additional items 

The immediate source of the added items in the published 1556 transcript is the 
insertion in Walker's handwritten copy of this record. Their ultimate source is a 
matter for speculation. 

One possibility is that he took them from another sixteenth-century Wakefield 
document in his possession, now lost. It seems unlikely, however, that this 
document, if it ever existed, was one of the Burgess Court documents lent to him. 
Battie-Wrightson thought at first he had only three records, which he dated 1534 (an 
error for 1533), 1556 and 1578 (an error for 1579), 22 but he afterwards fancied that 
the second sheet of the 1533 roll was "20 years later than the 1st sheet". 23 To begin 
with, Walker assigned the second sheet to 1533 and gave this date to two of the 
original play references. 24 He subsequently accepted Battie-Wrightson's suggestion 
that the second sheet was twenty years later and, in his handwritten copy of this 
record, assigned it to "1554", underlining the "4" and putting a question mark 
opposite. 25 Battie-Wrightson made no mention of any other sheets, and Walker has 
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nowhere stated that he had more than four records lent to him. 

This still leaves the problem of how Walker twice managed to date the fourth 
record "1557" (on the title-page of his handwritten copy of the "originals on 
paper") 26 and "1567" (in his letter of April 7, 1951), 27 as if he had some document 
other than the 1579 record in mind. However, 1557 and 1567 are probably 
memorial errors for 1579, despite the fact that the fourth record is on parchment 28 
and is clearly dated 6 November 21 Elizabeth (i.e. 1579). Walker not infrequently 
gets his dates wrong. For example, in the order quoted in the second edition of 
Wakefield: Its History and People, 2 vols. (Wakefield, 1939) I, p.140, beginning 
"It was ordered in 1579 . . .", 1579 is an error for 1554 (i.e. 1559). On p.150 of 
the same volume, "a payn is layd yt Thomas Ackenson. .. " is wrongly dated 1584 
instead of 1554 (i.e. 1559). 

A second possibility is that the additional items in the 1556 record were 
fabricated, not in the sense that Walker made them up but rather that he culled them 
from the published records of other towns and modified them slightly to suit their 
Wakefield context. Walker, who had some familiarity with other records in 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century antiquarian publications, thought it necessary 
to point out the similarity between two items in the accounts of St Mary at Hill, 
London, and one of the items added to the 1556 record. Thus in the second edition 
of Wakefield: Its History and People, I, p.155, he writes: "Garlands seem to have 
played an important part in the exhibition of these plays; at Wakefield the accounts, 
as presented by the Pageant Master show that there was paid in 1556 'for garlonds 
on Corpus Christi Day xijd.' " He then gives two similar payments for garlands 
from the churchwardens' accounts of St Mary at Hill in 1477 and 1479. 29 Walker 
rounds off his paragraph with another item from the St Mary at Hill accounts which 
has nothing to do with garlands but is an unambiguous play reference: "In 1485:- 
'For the hire of garments for pageants, is viijd.' " 30 Walker's apparent confusion 
of items relating to the procession on Corpus Christi day (such as the money spent 
on garlands) with a payment for pageant garments is characteristic also of the medley 
of expenses listed in the addition to the 1556 record. 

Not only the garlands on Corpus Christi day but all the other items added by 
Walker can be closely paralleled in the civic or church records of other towns. First, 
the four "paynes" regulating the conduct of players and spectators (see above, p.94) 
are strongly reminiscent of some details of the York Proclamation issued by the city 
authorities in 1415: 

Proclamacio ludi corporis christi facienda in vigilia corporis 
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christi. 

We comand of [>e kynges be halue . . . ]>at no man go armed in 
]>is Citee ... in distourbaunce of... ^e play or hynderyng of )>e 
processioun of Corpore christi and Jsat Jsai leue f>are hernas 
[armour and weapons] in )>zxe Ines ... and )>at men ]>at brynges 
furth pacentes ]>at ]>ai play at the places }>at is assigned Jierfore 
and nowere elles . . . And that euery player that shall play be 
redy in his pagiaunt at convenyant tyme that is to say at the 
mydhowre betwix iiijth and v*h of the cloke in the mornyng ... 
sub pena . . . vj s viij d. 31 

If these extracts from the York Proclamation are compared with Walker's four 
"paynes", it will be seen that the references to the players in the Proclamation are 
grouped together as the first two items (recalling Walker's rearrangement of the play 
items in the 1556 and 1559 records). The source of these four items is likely to have 
been the transcript of the Proclamation published by Drake or Sharp. 32 But the 
addition of them may have been suggested to Walker by the paraphrase of the 
Proclamation in his own copy of the Rev. George Oliver's History of the Holy 
Trinity Guild, at Sleaford, with an Account of its Miracle Plays, Religious 
Mysteries, and Shows (Lincoln, 18 37). 33 This could have been what happened 
since Oliver's paraphrase is printed on a page facing that on which three other 
Sleaford items used by Walker appear (see below, n.36). 

Secondly, all the items of expenditure of the Wakefield "Cherche mester 
[Churchwarden] for ye Corpus Christi playe", with the exception of the last item 
(the payment for "garlonds"), are apparently taken from Oliver's excerpts from the 
account book of the Holy Trinity Guild at Sleaford, which is not now extant. In 
order to substantiate this statement, the following items from Oliver should be 
compared with Walker's items (see above, p.94). 


1477 

It payd to ye prest for messe penys 
for ye bredyr dyssesyd yt zer 

xd. 


It payd to ye mynstrels 

xiiijfif. 


It payd to ye mynstrells of corpus day 

iiijd. 34 

1480 

It payd for the hymnall [ an error for 
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regenall] of ye play for ye Ascencon & 
the wrytyng of spechys & payntyng of 



a garmet for god 

iijv. viijri. : 

[1477] 

It. for beryng of ye Baner to ye mynstrells 

vjcL 

1477 

It payd for the ryngyng of ye same day 

ij d. : 


The last of the Wakefield expenses is similar, as Walker himself notes (see 
above, p.96), to an item in the St Mary at Hill churchwardens' accounts: 

1477 Item, for Garlondis one Corpus Christi day x d 38 

When allowance has been made for common linguistic usage, coincidence, and 
the possibility of other towns influencing Wakefield in the sixteenth century, it is 
still easier to believe that the additional items in the 1556 record were derived by 
Walker from antiquarian publications of late medieval records. While it is just 
credible that a York proclamation of 1415 might have influenced the wording of a 
Wakefield Burgess Court record in 1556, it is hard to believe that this record was 
also influenced by church documents from Sleaford (Lines.) and London dated 
1477. 

The incongruous mixture of play and processional items in the Wakefield 
churchwarden's list of expenses is matched by the oddness of combining general 
rules for future performances with the itemised expenses of a past performance. 
Possibly the addition of the first four items was justified in Walker's mind by the 
authentic 1556 play item, which also refers to a future performance of the 
"pagyauntey of Corpus Christi daye". Again, the addition of the itemised expenses 
of "ye Churche mester for ye Corpus Christi playe" may have been prompted by the 
authentic 1559 item that "ye mest(er)es of ye CoVpvs Christi playe shall Come & 
mayke thayre a Covntes before ye gentyllmen & burgessvs of ye to(wn)". 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Walker himself between 1924 and 
1928 cobbled together the items added to the 1556 record and that he did so with the 
help of records published by nineteenth-century antiquarians. Why else, having had 
the Burgess Court records in his possession since 1901, did he not reveal these 
particular items to Peacock until 1928 - some four years after he had made known 
the authentic play references in the 1556 and 1559 records? If the additional items 
were transcribed from a sixteenth-century Wakefield document, they are full of 
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problems which are difficult to explain; 39 if they were not, the problems are of 
Walker's making and do not require an explanation. 

When Walker, fired by Peacock's enthusiasm, came to realise that the three 
authentic references in the Burgess Court records had a special importance in 
establishing the existence of a Corpus Christi play at Wakefield in the sixteenth 
century, he may have wished to reinforce this scanty evidence with picturesque 
details borrowed from the records of other towns. 

Certainly, Walker's readiness to reinforce the evidence of historical documents 
is apparent elsewhere. For example, the York Chamberlains' Book of Accounts 
contains an item, dated 1446, concerning a Wakefield player paid for his services at 
York. 40 Walker magnified one player into "players" in the first edition of 
Wakefield: Its History and People (Wakefield, 1934) p. 137: "The Wakefield 
players were well known, and their services were in request in other places, for they 
played at York in 1446." M.G. Frampton, after seeing the galleys of the first 
edition, pointed out that he had misrepresented the York item. 41 This explains why 
Walker modified his earlier statement in the second edition (I, p.155): "The 
Wakefield players were well known and their services were in request at other 
places; an actor, and one would like to think it was the Wakefield Master, was paid 
12d. for playing at York in the year 1446. Item; ludenti de Wakefeld, xijd." 
Walker's later statement is still inaccurate but at least he now correctly informs us 
that only one Wakefield player was paid for his services at York. 

To cast doubts on the authenticity of the items added to the Burgess Court 
record for 1556 may be unfair to an outstanding historian of Wakefield. 
Nevertheless there are serious doubts about the added items which suggest that they 
should not be considered as part of the historical evidence for the performance of a 
Corpus Christi play at Wakefield. It must, however, be emphasized that even when 
Walker's additional items are discounted, there are still three authentic play 
references (one in the 1556 roll and two in the 1559 roll). These, together with the 
Diocesan Court of High Commission document of 1576, 42 which virtually prohibits 
the play at Wakefield, firmly establish that Wakefield had a Corpus Christi play in 
the sixteenth century. 
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NOTES 

1 J.W. Walker, "The Burges Court, Wakefield 1533, 1554, 1556, and 1579", in Miscellanea 
II, Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Ser. 74 (1929) pp.16-32. For information about the 
Wakefield historian J.W. Walker, OBE, FSA (1859-1953), see the new preface by H. Milnes 
Walker to the 3rd ed. (1966) of Walker's Wakefield: Its History and People. 

2 For a description of these items, first added by Walker to his handwritten transcript of the 
1556 roll and later appearing in his published transcript, see Jean Forrester and A.C. Cawley, "The 
Corpus Christi Play of Wakefield: A New Look at the Burgess Court Records", Leeds Studies in 
English n.s. 7 (1974) pp.108-16 (with appendices). 

' William Henry Battie-Wrightson, FSA of Cusworth Hall near Doncaster, who married the 
eldest daughter of the third Marquess of Exeter, died in April 1903 at the age of 48. He left a 
widow, a son and a daughter, the last of whom is still (1986) alive. 

4 His transcript is kept in Leeds City Archives, Shcepscar (BW/M/Box 19). 

5 Battie-Wrightson's mistaken idea, at first, that he had only three Burgess Court rolls is 
commented on below, p.87. For his wrong dating of the 1533 and 1579 rolls see below, p.95. 

6 Letter to Leatham, November 25,1901 (Yorkshire Archaeological Society MS 817). 

Battie-Wrightson probably had in mind his ancestor John Batty (d.1623), a merchant of 
Wakefield and Alverthorpe who was a foundation governor and benefactor of Wakefield Grammar 
School and a man busily engaged in local affairs. Batty's own name does not appear in the extant 
Burgess Court rolls, although his great-uncle Bernard Batty ("barnard batte") of Wakefield, who died 
in 1535, is recorded as absent from court in the 1533 roll. It is difficult to understand why Batty - 
or indeed his descendants - should have acquired these rolls and preserved them too. But John Batty 
was certainly in a position to acquire them, for he was active in Wakefield at the time of the demise 
of the Burgess Court in about 1580. Also, it may be significant that his granddaughter married a 
descendant of the "gyles dolleffe" (d.1569) who was ordered by the Burgess Court in 1559 to bring 
in the "regenall" of the Corpus Christi play. 

® Letter to Walker, December 26, 1901 (YAS MS 817). 

! See quotation from Peacock's letter to the Times Literary Supplement (1928), below, p.95. 
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Matthew Henry Peacock, Head Master of Wakefield Grammar School from 1883 to 1910, was 
actively interested in the "Wakefield Mysteries’’. 

Now MS 813 in the YAS Library. 

11 Letter to A.C. Cawley, April 7, 1951. 

12 John Goodchild, M.Univ., the first Curator of Cusworth Hall Museum 1966-75 and at 
present Principal Local Studies Officer and Archivist at Wakefield Library Headquarters, who has 
made it possible for us to transcribe and publish the play items in the rolls for 1556 and 1559 as 
well as to reproduce photographs of these rolls. 

13 It should be noted that Walker ("The Burges Court", p. 16) has added the heading "The Burges 
Court, Wakefield." to his transcript of the 1533 roll. 

14 Forrester, using external evidence, corrected the date of this record to 1559/60 before the 
original rolls were rediscovered; see Forrester and Cawley, "The Corpus Christi Play of Wakefield", 

p.lll. 

15 Ibid., pp.110, 112. 

16 Ibid., p.l 12. 

17 Ibid., p.l 10. For a photocopy of pp. 4 and 4a see Forrester and Cawley, "The Corpus 

Christi Play of Wakefield", Appendix III. 

18 "The Burges Court", pp.21-2. 

19 J.W. Walker, "Wakefield Town Life in the 15th and 16th Centuries”, Inaugural lecture at the 
foundation of The Wakefield Historical Society on December 19 (Wakefield , 1924, repr. from The 
Wakefield Express). 

20 M.H. Peacock, "The Wakefield Mysteries", letter to TLS (March 5, 1925) p.156; "A Note 
on the Identity of the Towneley Plays with the Wakefield Mysteries", Anglia Beiblatt 36 (1925) 
pp. 111-14; "The Wakefield Mysteries", Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 28 (1926) pp.427-30. 

21 M.H. Peacock, "The Wakefield Mysteries", letter to TLS (June 7, 1928) p.431. 
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22 Letter to Leatham, November 25,1901. 

23 Letter to Walker, December 26,1901. 

24 In his 1924 lecture these two references (now known to belong to 1559) are dated 1533. 
This error was repeated in 1925 and 1926 by Peacock, and much later by E.K. Chambers in 
English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1947) p.35. 

25 See Walker's handwritten copy (YAS MS 813), reproduced by Jean Forrester, Wakefield 
Mystery Plays and the Burgess Court Records: A New Discovery (Ossett, 1974) Y5. The question 
mark does not appear in Walker's published transcript ("The Burges Court", p.18). 

26 For a photocopy see Forrester, Wakefield Mystery Plays , Yl. 


27 Letter to Cawley, April 7, 1951. 

28 See Forrester, Wakefield Mystery Plays, Y20. Perhaps the title-page of Walker's 
handwritten copy of the records refers only to the three originals on paper and not to the 1579 
original on parchment. In this case "1557" cannot be a memorial error for "1579" and some other 
explanation must be sought. It is possible, for example, that Walker wrote "1556 1557" in 
mistake for "1556/1557"; if so, he made the same mistake twice on the title-page. 

29 Walker does not refer to the source of these two items, but they are probably from The 
Medieval Records of a London City Church (St Mary at Hill) AD. 1420-1559, ed. H. Littlehales, 
EETS, OS 125 (London, 1904) pp.81, 100. Both items seem to relate to the procession on Corpus 
Christi day and not to the performance of a play. 

30 This item, for which Walker again does not give his source, is taken from [John Nichols], 
Illustrations of the Manners and Expences of Antient Times in England, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1797) p.100, where Nichols quotes the following 
from the St Mary at Hill churchwardens' accounts; ”1485 Received for hire of the garments for 
pageants i s 8 d". This item is not in Littlehales, who states (p.127) that the 1485-7 records of St 
Mary at Hill are lost; see Ian Lancashire, Dramatic Texts and Records of Britain: A Chronological 
Topography to 1558 (Toronto, 1984) p.183, entry 948. 

31 Records of Early English Drama: York, ed. Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret Rogerson, 
2 vols. (Toronto, 1979) I, pp.24-5. 
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32 Francis Drake, Eboracum: or the History and Antiquities of the City of York (London, 
1736), Appendix, p.xxxiii; Thomas Sharp, A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries 
Anciently performed at Coventry (Coventry, 1825; repr. 1973) p.140. 

33 The copy of this book in the YAS Library (Press-mark 78 D2) has the inscription "4/3/41 
PRESENTED BY MR J.W. WALKER". 

34 Oliver, History of the Holy Trinity Guild, at Sleaford, p.53, where the order of these 1477 
items is the same as Walker's. 

35 Oliver, p.82. The sum paid is the same as in Walker, but the original Sleaford record may 
have had "iij s iiijd"; see Stanley J. Kahrl, Collections Volume VIII: Records of Plays and Players 
in Lincolnshire 1300-1585, The Malone Society (London, 1969 [1974]) p.86). 

36 Oliver, p.68. This item follows two others also concerned with "mynstrells" which Oliver 
has already given on p.53 (see above, n.34). The items on p.68 face the page on which Oliver 
gives a paraphrase of the York Proclamation. 

37 Oliver, p.53. 

3 ^ Littlehales, The Medieval Records of a London City Church , p.81. 

34 See comments on Walker's additional items in The Revels History of Drama in English I, 
Medieval Drama, ed. Lois Potter (London and New York, 1983) pp.51-8. 


40 "j ludenti de Wakefeld vj d"; see Johnston and Rogerson, Records of Early English Drama: 
York I, p.67. 

41 Letter to Walker, January 23, 1934. The letters of Professor Frampton (Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif.) to Walker from 1933 to 1940 are kept in the YAS archives (MS 805). It may 
be noted here that Frampton more than once took Walker to task for not always making a 
distinction between "the actual Wakefield scene" and "the general mediaeval scene"; see letters to 
Walker, November 12,1934 and February 11,1938. 

42 See The Revels History of Drama in English I, p.37. 
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We wish to thank the Council of The Yorkshire Archaeological Society for permission to quote 
from the copy of George Oliver’s History of the Holy Trinity Guild, at Sleaford presented by J.W. 
Walker to the Society’s Library and from letters written by Walker and others which are kept in its 
archives at Claremont, Clarendon Road, Leeds. We also wish to thank the Archivist (Mrs S. 
Thomas) and Librarian (Miss S. Leadbeater) for their courteous assistance. 
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Manuale Sacerdotis 

Alan J. Fletcher 


John Mirk, an Austin canon active in the late-fourteenth century and, as we know 
only from his Manuale Sacerdotis, a prior of the abbey of Lilleshall in Shropshire, 
has left three known works. Two of these are written in English; his sermon cycle 
generally known as the Festial and his Instructions for Parish Priests. His third 
work, in Latin, remains unprinted. 1 This third work, the Manuale Sacerdotis, 
deserves more attention than it has received, both because John Mirk himself was an 
author of influential pastoral literature (judging from the quantity of its surviving 
manuscripts, his Festial appears to have been the most popular sermon cycle of the 
fifteenth century 2 ) and because the Manuale itself, while owing its parentage to an 
established tradition of pastoral aids, stands near the end of that tradition and is not 
wholly typical of its ancestors. 3 

The decree of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 which obliged every 
Christian to make an annual confession to his parish priest stimulated the production 
of a new body of pastoral literature. 4 Already in the twelfth century a movement had 
begun for making the theology and the new learning of the schools accessible at a 
practical, pastoral level, and now the movement had received a powerful official 
sanction. Parish priests needed to be better equipped for the duties of the cure, and 
especially in respect of the sacrament of confession. Demands created by the 
Lateran decree were catered for by the composition of the thirteenth-century 
Summae Confessorum. Works were produced which gave the method of hearing 
confession in elaborate detail, down to the questions that the confessor should ask 
for each sin and the penances he should enjoin. The thirteenth-century Summae 
were mostly penitentials which covered their topic in exhaustively thorough detail, 
and such was their influence that it continued to be felt in the later works which 
largely superseded them. 

This tradition lies behind Mirk's Manuale Sacerdotis, and ultimately accounts 
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for certain of the concerns that the Manuale has. But it is to the fourteenth-century 
manuals, themselves an extension and development of the scope of their thirteenth- 
century predecessors, that the Manuale is most closely akin. Like many of these 
manuals, although not in the same depth, the Manuale shows an acquaintance with 
the decrees of canon law pertaining to the conduct of priests alongside those of the 
regional and provincial legislations. 5 The statement and interpretation of these 
decrees often form part of Mirk's narrative, and in several Manuale manuscripts the 
names of legislators are cited in the margins by the side of standard patristic 
auctoritates. 6 Such an emphasis on canonical legislation can be seen particularly in 
William of Pagula's Oculus Sacerdotis, the work of a canonist with a strong 
sympathy for pastoral needs. It is no doubt largely on account of him and his 
powerful influence upon subsequent manual writing that Mirk also shared a concern 
for general ecclesiastical law. A second characteristic of the Manuale already seen 
increasingly in the fourteenth century is the emphasis laid upon correct liturgical 
procedure, especially in the celebration of the Mass. (This emphasis follows in the 
tradition of John Beleth's Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, a work which Mirk 
may have been acquainted with. 7 ) The Sinistra Pars of Pagula's Oculus Sacerdotis 
has undoubtedly influenced the content of the Manuale' s sections on the Mass, 
though Mirk does not frequently copy Pagula verbatim. 8 For a final illustration of 
the Manuale's links with the fourteenth century, there are its satirical tales and its 
biting anti-clerical criticisms. There is no need to see in these any sympathy in Mirk 
towards some of the favourite preaching themes of the friars. 9 Certain fourteenth- 
century manuals, amongst which the Memoriale Presbiterorum is especially 
notable, did not fail to take the opportunity of pointing criticism at the Church even 
though they were produced under its aegis. Mirk's satire may derive equally well 
from a tradition of self-reproof which was established within the Church and which 
some of the earlier manuals embodied. 

If his materials are traditional, Mirk’s arrangement and selection of them are 
new and idiosyncratic. The Manuale is divided into five Books, the first of which 
aims at establishing the dignity which ought to surround the priesthood, and which 
contrasts that with the conduct of those who do not take their office seriously. 10 
"Ignorancia sacerdotum" is deplorable, and is seen primarily in terms of leading to a 
slur upon the honour due to the Sacrament. A blurring of the distinctions between 
clergy and laity provokes Mirk's criticism, which often takes the form of a contrast 
between the ideal and the culpable. Though he has outlined the behaviour of the 
good priest, there nevertheless exists the worldly priest whose only evidence of holy 
orders is his tonsure. Some even dress like the military and keep hunting dogs. 
Book II is to some extent an extension of the first, providing a valuable picture of 
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how the medieval priest was to look upon the world, and the particular virtues he 
had to possess. There are six of these, each of which is subdivided into its various 
aspects, and with these he will present before the laity an exemplary pattern of 
conduct. Book III continues to expand the six basic virtues. For example, 
"innocencia" (etymologized as "quasi non nocens") is a sorely needed virtue, since 
there are those who "ad altare accedentes, gladiolum suum evaginant quern ad finem 
altaris ponunt, cum quo ut dicunt iram suam dimittunt. Quem post dictam missam 
reassumunt simul cum ira sua pristina” [ Manuale , Book III, chapter 2; 
"approaching the altar they unsheathe their sword which they place at the end of the 
altar, by which means, as they say, they dispatch their anger. After Mass has been 
said they at once take it up again with their former anger"]. Much of this Book 
concerns physical and spiritual chastity, and is illustrated by Mirk's characteristically 
sensational exempla. 11 The remainder of Book III and all of Book IV consist of 
instructions upon the Mass, how to deal with unforseen eventualities such as the 
wine freezing solid in the chalice or a spider dropping into it. The final Book returns 
again to contrasts between worldly and spiritual behaviour, and concludes with a 
contemplation of the torments of hell and the delights of heaven. 

By the time of its composition, possibly in the late-fourteenth or early-fifteenth 
century, 12 Mirk's Latin manual is thus to be seen as a further contribution to a 
species of pastoral literature that was already substantial. But why did the author 
think it necessary to add anything to a very well-worked field, if indeed there was 
anything left for him to add? It appears that it was Mirk's desire for practicability 
rather than innovation that led him to put the work together. He mentions that in 
view of the scarcity of books among priests, he was playing some part in providing 
them with a useful one, "non ex proprio ingenio exaratum, sed de flosculis 
sanctorum patrum congestum" [ Manuale , Book V, chapter 2; "not tilled from my 
own ability, but garnered from the sentences of the holy Fathers"]. Being one of the 
shortest of the manuals, it not only stood to fulfill the physical requirements of the 
"Priest's Handbook", but also to contain, as Mirk saw them, the most important 
things necessary for a priest to know. 13 He dealt with the practicalities of parish life 
most fully in his Instructions' the Manuale still has an eye to such practicality, but 
tends rather to be a work of exhortation to foster in the priest the correct attitudes to 
his vocation. Judged in the light of its thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
predecessors it might well appear eccentric; for example, it lacks the emphasis on 
confession and penance which is central to much of the thirteenth-century material, 
and the exposition of the six points of Pecham's programme which so frequently 
appears in fourteenth-century works. 14 Much is omitted. Nevertheless, it is partly 
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in its somewhat peculiar selection of material that its interest lies. It may have been 
the novelty of the selection which helped commend the work to its fifteenth-century 
audience. Further, the Manuale may have been regarded by its author as only one 
part, possibly the last, in his total programme of pastoral publications. If this is the 
case, then the scope of the Manuale is only a part of the final comprehensiveness 
achieved by all three of Mirk's surviving works. It would not be just to estimate its 
scope in isolation from the Festial and the Instructions. Certainly its thirteen 
surviving manuscripts would seem to indicate that it was found to be useful, and that 
it enjoyed a moderate popularity. 


The Manuscripts 

T\: Cambridge, Trinity College Library MS B.l 1.23 

Tj is a compact parchment text measuring 160mm x 103mm (115mm x 62mm) 
in a sixteenth-century leather binding, stamped with the cross saltire arms of the 
Neville family on the front and back cover. 15 The written text averages thirty-three 
lines per page, and is decorated with blue capitals, generally two to three lines of text 
deep, which have been flourished with red pen strokes. The manuscript, written in 
the same hand throughout, is precisely datable from the scribe's note of f.77r at the 
end of the Manuale : "Explicit libellus dictus manuale sacerdotis scriptus per N.d. in 
fine Anni Domini 1474 11 ■ The scribe, one "N.d.", writes an Anglicana Formata 
script influenced by Secretary letter forms. 16 The text is foliated consecutively in 
modern pencil in the top right-hand corner. Occasionally prick holes for an ink 
frame-ruling are visible in the right-hand margin; others have presumably been 
cropped during rebinding. 

Other contemporary marginalia appear, such as that on f.77r: "C. et V. gret 
lettres of byse floryshid". The hand that wrote this is the same as the one 
responsible for a long account on the recto of the final endleaf which gives a list of 
expenses incurred in the production of a manuscript, such as parchment and 
decoration costs. The account can be shown to relate to Tj itself. The inventory 
specifies eighteen quires of parchment. The manuscript is made up of seventeen 
regular alphabetically-signed quires of eight, which with the four flyleaves and four 
endleaves might be regarded as making eighteen quires of eight. (Catchwords are 
regular throughout the first sixteen quires also.) The scribe has charged for writing 
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over sixteen and a half quires. Possibly then the jottings on f.77r and the final 
endleaf are also in the hand of "N.d.", who may be a professional scrivener, seen 
here employing a less formal cursive to add up the cost of items in the book’s 
production which will lead him to charge 9s 8d for it. 17 

The manuscript was one of Thomas Neville's donations to the college, as is 
recorded on an eighteenth-century printed slip which has been pasted to the third 
flyleaf. 18 Though many of the manuscripts which he left came originally from 
Christ Church Canterbury, little is known about the sources of the rest. Alongside 
the Manuale (ff.lr-77r) there appears a short work entitled Tractatus de 
Absolucione (ff.77v-104r), which opens with the well-known "Ignorancia 
sacerdotum”, and there also appears a series of narraciones from the Speculum 
Hereticorum of Thomas Wygenhall (ff.l04r-32v). 19 When Leland was producing 
his work on British writers, he noted that one of the Manuale manuscripts 
"conjunxerat sub eisdem asseribus autorem alterum" ["had bound another author 
between the same covers"]. 20 Tanner clarifies whom Leland had in mind when 
writing his "autorem alterum" by a cross-reference to Wygenhall 21 It may be that 
Leland had examined Tj or knew of another with similar contents. 


T 2; Cambridge, Trinity College Library MS B.l 1.24 

T 2 contains two manuscripts bound together in a sixteenth-century leather 
binding which is stamped back and front with a gilded crest of John Whitgift. 22 The 
final parchment folio of the manuscript bears three parallel indentations, about 40mm 
apart, at right angles to the spine. These were probably made by the thongs of an 
earlier, medieval binding. In size it is somewhat similar to T 1; measuring 164mm x 
102mm (107mm x 72mm), with the number of lines per page varying approximately 
between twenty-three and twenty-eight. There is no apparent lateral pricking and no 
transverse guide-lines have been drawn in. The Manuale Sacerdotis, written on 
parchment throughout, occupies the first 96 folios (part A of the manuscript), and 
these are made up of eight regular quires of twelve. These have no visible quire 
signatures. Catchwords are frequent, and used not simply as markers of the last 
verso of a quire, but more extensively (for example, they appear on ff.lv, 2v, 3r 
and 3v, 4v, 6v, 7v, 8v, llv, etc.). The scribe signs himself as "Johannes plenus 
Amoris" on f.96r. The second part of the manuscript, ff. 1-32 (part B), is of 
parchment and paper, and is mainly in two other hands. Parts A and B have their 
own consecutive foliation systems in modern pencil in the top right-hand corner. 
The folios containing the Manuale are only partially rubricated; the large opening 
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capitals are left blank, and running headlines of the respective Books were meant to 
have been penned in at the top of each page. For lack of any clear evidence from 
which to ascribe a date, the hand employed by "Johannes plenus Amoris" on the 
Manuale, an Anglicana book hand with some admixture of Secretary letter forms, 
would seem to belong to the second half of the fifteenth century, and possiby to the 
third quarter. 23 It is very current and a little similar to the hand employed in the 
Manuale portion of the Digby manuscript described below. 

Part B of T 2 contains work in English as well as in Latin. Lydgate's 
Dietarium (part B, f.26v) appears alongside a work on the Fifteen Signs before the 
day of Judgement (part B, f.27v). 24 This part of the manuscript reflects a more 
popular interest, and its exemplar was probably not that from which the Manuale 
Sacerdotis was also taken. 25 

The early history of the manuscript cannot be ascertained. It is known that the 
donor. Archbishop Whitgift (Primate, 1583-1604), had many books originally from 
Christ Church Canterbury and a few from St Augustine's, and also many from the 
Cistercian house at Buildwas in Shropshire. Although these are the major sources 
of his books, T 2 cannot be definitely assigned to any of them. 26 


P: Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 236 

P is a parchment manuscript of ii + 157 folios in an eighteenth-century binding 
of thin white skin on cardboard. 27 The manuscript is in two parts, A and B, and 
each part has its own modem pencil foliation in the top right-hand comer. Part A, 
ff. 1-104, contains a work on the Seven Deadly Sins and their remedies (ff.lr-36v), 
and an abridged copy of John of Mirfeld's Florarium Bartholomei (ff.36v-104v). 28 
It is written by various scribes all in the fifteenth century. 29 After this, part B, ff. 1 - 
53, opens with the Manuale Sacerdotis (ff.lr-41v). Part B is in two hands; that of 
the scribe of the Manuale, who writes a Secretary book hand with some noticeable 
influence from Anglicana script, 30 and that of the scribe of the remainder of the 
manuscript (ff.42r-53r) which may be the hand of its fifteenth-century owner John 
Warkworth. 31 

The two parts of this manuscript must have been bound together at an early 
date, since a list of contents in a late fifteenth-century hand on the verso of flyleaf iii 
records the Manuale Sacerdotis and the other work in part B as following on 
immediately after part A. The hand of the Manuale scribe seems also to appear on 
ff.80r-95r of part A. Probably the two parts had already been bound together when 
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John Warkworth bought the manuscript. He has recorded his purchase on the leaf 
now acting as the front paste-down to the present binding: "Liber Magistri Johannis 
Warkeworth emptus Anno Domini 1463°", which usefully places the text in time, 
and possibly in space. Although the full range of his movements is unknown, 
Warkworth was at Cambridge in 1463, where he had just been given a grace to 
incept in divinity "cum forma habita Oxoniae". 32 If he had not brought it with him 
from Oxford, the book was perhaps bought locally in Cambridge from one of the 
bookshops that had flourished under the demands of the University. 33 It was later 
deposited in the college collection, in 1481 according to the old catalogue, with an 
injunction against its removal. 34 (Warkworth had become master of Peterhouse in 
1473.) Its donation is recorded beneath the list of contents. The manuscript 
remained at Peterhouse until being transferred to the University Library this century. 

P measures 221mm x 144mm (163mm x 97mm), and the Manuale is written 
with approximately forty lines per page. There is an ink-drawn writing frame, but 
no transverse writing lines have been drawn in. Folios 1-53 in part B are the leaves 
of seven quires, one to five being regular quires of eight, the sixth a quire of six and 
the seventh originally a quire of ten, but wanting one leaf before nine and with 
leaves nine and ten serving as a pastedown to the present binding. Quire signatures 
appear sporadically since the parchment has been cut back, and the catchwords 
survive only for quires one to five. The text of the Manuale is rubricated 
throughout, and is decorated with a blue capital flourished in red at the opening of 
each chapter, about two lines deep, apart from capital "I" which appears in the 
margin often to a depth of nine lines. At intervals, red and blue paraphs appear. 
The rest of part B of the manuscript (ff.42r-53r), which may have been written by 
Warkworth himself, has been left with spaces for subsequent rubrication. A much 
later hand, probably of the eighteenth century, is responsible for certain marginalia 
throughout the text, including the addition of "seu Enchiridion" next to the title 
Manuale Sacerdotis on the contents page. This addition is drawn from Bale, to 
whom the hand refers the reader in a further note at the bottom of the page. 

Part B of the manuscript contains three other complete Latin works; the Visio 
Beati Bernardi (ff.43v-47r), the Deieccio Ade de Paradiso (ff.47r-50r) and the De 
Assumpcione Beate Marie (ff.50r-53r). 35 A fourth imperfect and unidentified 
passage appearing on f.42r-v gives words of exhortation for a priest to use when 
hearing confession. 
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U: Cambridge University Library MS Ff.i.14 

U is a paper manuscript of vi + 209 + vi leaves in a binding which has been 
recently repaired but which incorporates on its back and front covers the remains of 
a blind-stamped leather binding, probably of sixteenth-century work. 36 Five 
parallel thong marks are lightly impressed on the recto of flyleaf iii and on the verso 
of endleaf iv, and thus reveal a little of the nature of the medieval binding, which 
was presumably of wooden boards. (These leaves are foliated respectively as f.l 
and f.217.) It is foliated consecutively in modern pencil in the top right-hand 
corner. The dimensions of the manuscript are as follows: 199mm x 141mm 
(150mm x 96mm). Flyleaves i-ii are of paper and contemporary with the current 
binding, but iii-vi are of parchment (the modern foliation begins on flyleaf iii), and 
these contain a series of documents and notes. On the verso of flyleaf iii (f.lv) is 
written part of the account of a property demise in the region of York, which 
reappears on the recto of flyleaf vi (f.4r). In between on flyleaves iv-v (ff.2r-3v) 
there is an index to some work of canonical legislation pertaining to the conduct of 
clergy, in a late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century script. On the verso of flyleaf 
vi is a list of the contents of the manuscript in a seventeenth-century hand. There is 
also a similar set of endleaves, i-iv of parchment (ff.214-17) and v-vi of paper. 
Endleaf i (f.214r) has a collection of biblical texts relating to food and drink in a 
hand similar to that of the main scribe, and at the top a short Latin verse on 
moderation at table. The verso of the leaf contains a document pertaining to 
Yorkshire, or with more precision, possibly to York and the East Riding of the 
county. 37 

Apart from the work entitled Remedia contra septem vicia on f.213v, 38 the 
text is copied in the same hand throughout, by a certain Robert Wasselyn, who signs 
his name next to the explicits of several pieces, as for example at the end of the 
Manuale on f,178v: "Quod Robertus Wasselyn Capellanus". 39 Wasselyn writes an 
Anglicana book hand with some noticeable influence from Secretary script, and 
characteristic of the mid-fifteenth century. 40 The Manuale Sacerdotis text, found 
between ff,166r-78v, is decorated with each opening capital letter of each chapter 
rubricated alternately in blue or red. Sometimes these capitals are flourished with 
red lines which are confined closely to the edges of the letters. Generally the capitals 
are about two lines deep, apart from capital "I" which reaches down between seven 
to nine lines of text. An average number of lines per page is about thirty, and these 
are written in an ink-drawn writing frame. If the text was ever pricked laterally, no 
transverse guide lines were drawn in, neither are any holes now visible. 
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The quiring of the manuscript is generally quite regular, since from quire 3 
onwards it is made up of gatherings of twelve. Quire 4 has remnants of signatures 
in the bottom right-hand comer of the first six folios, and catchwords appear at the 
end of quires 3, 4 and 5, though sporadically elsewhere. It is interesting to note that 
the first identifiable set of signatures, those found on quire 4, are part of a "b" quire 
(the "b" is quite clear in the bottom right-hand corner of f.36r). A full twelve folios 
back from quire 4, the whole of quire 3, must have been the "a" quire, and possibly 
as such marked the beginning of the scribe's composition. The Speculum 
Christiani opens quire 3. In this case, the material now contained on quires 1 and 2 
would have had to have been added by him at a later stage. Such a view receives 
some support from the fact that MS Hatton 97, a text with which U is intimately 
connected, also opens with the Speculum Christiani. 


Ha: Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 97 

Ha is a compact paper and parchment text in a modem binding, comprising v + 
125 + ii leaves. The first two of the five flyleaves and both of the endleaves are 
contemporary with the modern binding. The remaining three flyleaves are made up 
of various sixteenth-century documents, on parchment or paper. In the text itself, 
parchment is used for the inner and outer bifolia of each quire. A modern pencil 
foliation is added consecutively in the top right-hand comer of each folio. 

It is difficult to determine precisely whether the work is in the same hand 
throughout, since there appears to be some difference between the script of the 
English and Latin text of the Speculum Christiani which begins the manuscript 
(ff.lr-33v) and the remainder of the manuscript which contains Latin works. 
However, it is possible that it is still the same scribe who, when adapting his 
Textura-based script to the English language, produced simply a script that was 
debased. 41 The text is written within an ink-drawn writing frame, marked with 
transverse writing lines for which the pricking is visible on left and right margins of 
the bifolium, and has generally between thirty-one and thirty-nine lines per page. 
Not all of the chapter headings nor their initial capitals have been rubricated, and 
space is left for them to be filled in. The size of the manuscript is 191mm x 134mm 
(150mm x 92mm) and its collation is as follows: l 12 , 2 14 , 3-4 16 , 5-8 12 , 9 12+1 
(f. 119), 10 4 , ll 2 . There is no trace of signatures, but catchwords are often used. 
The text of the Manuale , extending from ff,109v-19r, is found mainly in quire 9, 
with a singleton, f. 119, added to complete the Manuale text. 
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Nothing is known directly about the source of this manuscript apart from what 
it can tell itself. The last three flyleaves are made up of fragmentary deeds and an 
indenture which are related to the London area, and the indenture is dated to 1573. 
Quite possibly during an intermediary stage of binding Ha was somewhere in this 
region, but whether it is the place of ultimate origin is very doubtful. More useful in 
this respect is the connection existing between it and U. The content of these 
manuscripts, and the order in which it occurs, is practically identical, apart from the 
fact that Ha omits an item by Bonaventura on the Virgin (U, ff.l 17r-24r), a 
collection of excerpts entitled De Diversis Notabilibus (U, ff. 125r-28r), and the rest 
of the material remaining in U after the item De Duplici Oracione. 42 It is likely that 
they have the same exemplar lying ultimately behind both of them, now apparently 
lost, and which was circulating in the northeast part of the Midlands. Ha, like U, 
probably originated in this area. 43 

The question remains as to when the manuscript was copied. The script is a 
Bastard Anglicana type, and probably of the second half of the fifteenth century. 44 
It is likely that both Ha and U were copied at a similar time. 


Bj: Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 549 

Bj is the largest of the Manuale manuscripts, and measures 244mm x 180mm 
(188m x 106mm) 45 It is made up of two parchment manuscripts, and in all 
comprises ii + 200 + i leaves. The first flyleaf and the endleaf are raised 
pastedowns. The continuous modem ink foliation added in the top right-hand 
corner is regular apart from the skipping of one folio after f.143. The binding of Bj 
is fifteenth-century work, white hide on bevelled wooden boards which are fastened 
to the spine by four thongs. Originally the book was held shut by two clasps. 
There are three main hands employed in it. Folios lr-17r appear to be in a Bastard 
Anglicana script of the second half of the fifteenth century, ff,17v-24r in a Secretary 
the style of which seems closer to the second quarter of the fifteenth century, though 
here in fact written in the second half, and ff.25r-198v (with the exception of 
material on ff.77v-79r), which make up the bulk of the text, in an Anglicana 
Formata hand of the third quarter of the fifteenth century 46 

From f.98r onwards, the traces of prick holes have been removed, but 
transverse guide lines are drawn in in a brown crayon, and occasionally appear in 
ink. The Manuale extends over ff,121r-81r, and has thirty-two lines of text per 
page. A plain red capital of two to three lines of text deep opens each chapter. 
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These capitals are thickly applied, and added separately from the general rubrication. 
The manuscript is made up of twenty-six quires, all of which are gatherings of eight, 
with the exception of quires 12 and 13 (ff.89-97), which are of four and five 
respectively (quire 13 wants three leaves before 1). Catchwords appear at the end of 
each quire with the exception of quires 3, 13, 14, 24, 25 and 26. A series of 
alphabetical quire signatures is employed between quires 4 to 11, and a fresh series 
is started between quires 13 to 22. They are not visible elsewhere. 

Bj was one of the library's earliest accessions, being given in 1602 by the 
Elizabethan antiquary Walter Cope. Pits mentions that the text of the "Manuale seu 
Enchiridion" was to be found in Walter Cope's library. There is a possibility that Bj 
was the text he was describing, and that he knew it before the Bodleian acquired it. 47 

The contents of this manuscript give a strong clue to its origin. Several 
treatises in it, such as the Declaracio optima Regale Carthusie (ff.25r-31r) or the 
Tractatus contra eos qui dicunt quod Cartusienses faciunt contra caritatem propter 
hoc quod non comedunt carnes [ff.85v-90v; "A treatise against those who say that 
Carthusians behave contrary to charity because they do not eat meat"], directly 
concern the Carthusian order, and are likely to have had little interest outside a 
charterhouse. 48 In fact, it happens that a few examples of the work of a monk of the 
London charterhouse of Sheen, one Stephen Doddesham, have survived, and with 
his Anglicana Formata type of script the hand of ff.25r-198v corresponds 
perfectly. 49 Doddesham is known to have been sent from Witham to Sheen, where 
he remained, shortly after 1469. 50 Bj is probably to be assigned to some time after 
this date. 


B 2 : Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 632 

B 2 is a parchment manuscript of ii + 121 leaves. Its two flyleaves are 
contemporary with its fifteenth-century binding of white leather on bevelled wooden 
boards, connected by four thongs which run at right angles to the spine. 51 It has a 
consecutive modem ink foliation in the top right-hand corner of each folio. (The 
first leaf of the text has been foliated "iii", as if a flyleaf.) Two holes are bored at the 
bottom right-hand side of the front cover, probably to accommodate a chain plate. 
(In keeping with the early policy of the Bodleian Library, the chain was no doubt 
added whilst the text was in its custody.) Originally a fastening thong ran from the 
centre edge of the front cover round to a fastening stud, now lost, in the middle of 
the back cover. Three manuscripts appear to be bound up in it. The first two, ff.iii- 
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46 and 47-67, are eleventh-century work, and probably French. 52 The third part, 
ff.68-120, containing the Manuale, which extends over ff.68r-98v, is closely 
written in a Secretary hand of the second half of the fifteenth century. 53 In the 
Manuale quires there are forty-four or forty-five lines per page, but the lines are 
more widely spaced subsequently. Pricking is visible at the edges of folios, and the 
text is written within a crayon-drawn writing frame. Dimensions are as follows: 
211mm x 140mm (154mm x 105mm). The initial capital for each chapter, two to 
three lines of text deep, is plainly rubricated without flourishing. 

The leaves on which the Manuale is written make up three quires which have 
discernible "a", "b" and "c" signatures. Their collation is as follows: 1 11 (ff.68-78; 
wants one leaf before 1), 2 8 , 3 12 (ff.87-98; wants one leaf before 1, one leaf before 
2, one leaf before 4 and one leaf after 9). Folio 99r, which begins the fourth quire, 
has an "a" signature. Perhaps this might be taken as an indication that the exemplar 
for ff.68r-98v contained only a Manuale text. A reversion to an "a" signature after 
a sequence of "a", "b" and "c" at least suggests some pause in the composition. 
Catchwords appear at the end of quires 1, 2 and 4 in this third portion of B 2 . 

The two other items in this part of the manuscript are the Liber de Musica 
Ecclesiastica (the first book of Thomas a Kempis 1 De Imitacione Christi) on 
ff.lllv-20v, and the short treatise called the Speculum Sacerdotis on ff.99r-lllr 
(the names by which this work appears in its various manuscripts vary). 54 This 
Speculum text appears next to the Manuale in the Digby manuscript (D below). 

The two medieval flyleaves contain documents which may be useful for 
identifying the region in which the text was rebound. The Summary Catalogue 
takes these flyleaves to contain an account of the temporalities of the Durham 
diocese. In addition, the deed written on the recto of flyleaf i and which continues 
on the verso of flyleaf ii relates to a similarly northern area. 55 Possibly there is 
evidence here for a northerly origin for this Manuale text. 


D: Bodleian Library, MS Digby 75 

D is a parchment and paper manuscript of ii + 243 + ii leaves in one of Kenelm 
Digby's bindings, stamped back and front with his gilded seal. 56 The fly and 
endleaves are contemporary with the current binding. It is foliated in modern pencil 
consecutively in the top right-hand corner of each folio. Three parts, A (ff. 1-120 of 
paper), B (ff. 121-61 of parchment) and C (ff. 162-243 of paper) have been bound 
together in it. Part A seems to be written by two main scribes, the first appearing on 
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ff.1-66, the second on ff.67-107, the first again on ff.108-12 and the second again 
on ff. 113-20. Some additions appear to have been made by the first scribe on 
f,120v. The style of the script which they use is very similar. On f.91v appears the 
rubricated date "Anno domini 1458", which may refer to the date when part A was 
copied. Most, if not all, of part B is written by the same hand, and this is also true 
of part C. The scripts of parts B and C have much in common, and may in fact be 
the work of the same scribe. They are of a very current Secretary type, with an 
admixture of a few Anglicana letter forms, and are probably of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. 57 

The imperfect text of the Manuale is contained on the first three quires of part 
C, on ff.l62r-206v. The collation of part C of the manuscript is as follows: l 13 
(ff. 162-74; wants one leaf before 1), 2-3 16 , )| missing folios |], 4-5 12 , 6 13 (ff.231- 
42; one leaf added after 12). Quires are provided with catchwords. The scribe has 
numbered the folios of each of the first three quires individually in the bottom right- 
hand comer. The collation of the remaining three quires depends in part upon the 
witness of post-medieval quire signatures (on ff.207r and 219r, just discernible at 
the foot of the page) which were probably added at the time of the current rebinding 
in the seventeenth century. The quire (or quires) to complete the Manuale has 
evidently been lost, though the binder has marked quire 3 as "15" (f.l91r) and quire 
4 as "16" (f.207r). If the quire went missing during the preparation of the current 
binding, those responsible have not acknowledged the fact. 

The dimensions of part C are as follows: 210mm x 146mm (148mm x 94mm). 
The text, which averages about thirty-five lines per page, is written within a scored 
writing frame without transverse guide lines. Rubrication is very rarely employed, 
occurring when it does on the initial capital to each chapter (with a single exception 
on f.205r where it occurs within a chapter), and to a depth of two lines of text. 
Many spaces for rubricated initials have been left unfilled. This text of the Manuale 
is very much a working copy, and has been provided with a detailed system of 
source reference in the margins, especially to chapter numbers of biblical quotations, 
which none of the other extant manuscripts has. The appearance of such an 
apparatus alongside frequent footnotes in distinctio form (for example, on f.l86r 
and v) betrays in the scribe, or in his exemplar, a rather academic interest in the 
disposition of the subject-matter on the page. 58 

The contents of the manuscript, unlike those of any other, provide for a 
mixture of scientific, medical and theological interests. Part A contains mainly 
medical works. Part B is more varied, and includes a Middle English Memento 
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mori lyric (f,121r), 59 the De Validis Mendicantibus of Thomas Wilton (ff,122r- 
24v), 60 a Tractatus de Disposicione Hominis secundum Constellaciones (ff.l25r- 
38r), 61 and various Latin poems (ff.l38v-60v). Part C begins with the Manuale 
Sacerdotis, and contains also a copy of the Sacerdotum Speculum (ff.208r-23r). 
After this, part C contains mainly scientific and medical texts, such as a series of 
instructions for computing the dominical letter (ff.223r-30v) and medical receipts 
(ff,240r-41v). 

The manuscript originally belonged to Thomas Allen, a great collector of 
mathematical and scientific works, from whom it passed into the hands of his pupil 
Digby. 62 The ultimate source of D is unknown. The written dialect of the Middle 
English portions of part C displays strongly northern characteristics, though this 
need not necessarily indicate the region in which the manuscript was produced. 63 


J: Bodleian Library, MS Jesus College 1 

J is the smallest of the Manuale manuscripts, and was clearly designed as a 
vade-mecum volume. It is of parchment, of 135 + iii leaves (the last endleaf is a 
raised pastedown), and measures 136mm x 97mm (81mm x 62mm). 64 A modern 
pencil foliation runs consecutively in the top right-hand corner of each page, and is 
regular apart from the skipping of one folio between ff.94 and 95. It is in its 
original fifteenth-century binding of leather on boards, attached by three thongs. 
The hand, the same throughout, is a careful Anglicana Formata hand characteristic 
normally of the middle of the fifteenth century, but with certain features which shift 
it into the second half. 65 Occasionally a Textura type of script is used to display 
biblical quotations. The endleaves contain a few scribbled lines in contemporary and 
later hands, such as on the verso of endleaf ii (here may be found a sixteenth-century 
copy of a Latin verse which appears in a medieval hand at the bottom of f. 104r, and 
also in a late fifteenth or early sixteenth-century pen-sketched Textura Quadrata type 
of script, embellished with strap-work and rubricated within the inscription "Liber 
Domini Dauid"; apparently "Dauid" was an early owner). The collation of the quires 
is straightforward. 1 to 16 are all of eight, being signed from "a" to "q", 66 and 17, 
signed "r", is of seven, wanting one leaf after 6. Catchwords appear regularly at the 
ends of quires, with the exception of quire 6. 

The manuscript is carefully and well produced, and is decorated with blue 
capitals, two lines deep, which are encased in fine red pen flourishes. These often 
extend down the whole length of the writing frame. Such decoration is often 
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extended from the opening initial of a chapter to the beginning of sections within the 
chapter itself. The recto of ff.2-10, 12 and 15-16 contain the rubricated title 
"Manuale Sacerdotis" in the top right-hand comer. Red paraphs appear throughout 
the text, though they are more frequent in the earlier than in the later quires. Often 
they remain simply as a cue to the rubricator in the form of fine parallel strokes. The 
eighteen lines of text per page are largely consistent in number throughout the 
manuscript. These are contained within a crayon-drawn writing frame. The lateral 
pricking for the ruling of transverse guide lines is often visible in the margins. 

It is not possible to be specific about the ultimate source of this text, but it may 
have existed at an earlier stage of its history, if not indeed been written, either in the 
western counties or even in Wales. Many of the college’s library acquisitions have 
come as donations from this area, with which it has had traditional connections since 
being founded. 67 The college has few inventories, but Dr F. Mansell's account of 
college property which he drew up in 1649 before leaving office includes a certain 
"Liber Collectionum - Manuale Sacerdotis" as then being in the library's 
possession. 68 (The only other earlier account of library books has no sign of a 
Manuale in it, but this is only a list of the manuscripts in one man’s donation.) 69 

Apart from "Domini Dauid", four other personal names are written in J, 
though none has yielded any further information for establishing its early 
whereabouts. One is written on the verso of endleaf ii in a sixteenth-centuryhand: 
"The above wryttyng is the hand of William Jankyn". The other three are typically 
Welsh in character, though they may have been added while the manuscript was in 
the possession of Jesus College, and consequently reveal nothing about an earlier 
provenance. 70 On f.lr appears the name "Hugh Vaughan" in a sixteenth-century 
hand, and on f.45v, "R. ap Morgan", also in a hand of similar date. On f.l04r, 
scribbled out but still just legible beneath, there appears "William David Morgan is 
the true owner of this booke" in a seventeenth-century hand. 71 However, a westerly 
origin for the manuscript, though imprecise, remains a possibility. 


H: British Library, MS Harley 5306 

The ultimate location of H may be similar to that of J, since there is no good 
reason for doubting that it has been written by the same scribe. The manuscript is of 
parchment, comprising iii + 93 + iv leaves. Its current binding, with paper fly and 
endleaves, was added by the Library in 1965. 72 The first folio appears to be the 
front pastedown of the original medieval binding, which was probably of leather on 
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grain and leather. The foliation is in modem pencil, added consecutively in the top 
right-hand comer of each folio. 

There are thirteen quires, all of eight except quires 4 and 9 (ff.26-27 and ff.60- 
61 respectively). Both of these consist of only two folios each, the outer bifolium of 
what in the case of quire 4 was a gathering of eight, and probably so too in the case 
of quire 9. 73 The text of the Manuale, ff.2r-60v, is consequently imperfect, lacking 
part of its central section and ending, which would have appeared on one of the 
missing folios of quire 9. Catchwords appear at the end of quires 1, 10, 11 and 12, 
and the quires have signatures apart from quire 5 and the defective quires 4 and 9, 
which may have originally had signatures that cropping of the manuscript during a 
rebinding has removed. A new series of signatures begins from quires 10-13, but 
cropping has either sheared through most of these or removed them completely. The 
use of a fresh series of signatures from quire 10 onwards suggests a distinct pause 
in the production of H. H is the only Manuale manuscript in which a corrigitur 
mark has been used. It appears regularly in the bottom left-hand corner of the last 
verso folio of quires 1-9, except at the end of quire 4 where cropping may have 
removed it, and sporadically throughout quires 10-13, at the bottom of ff.71r, 76v, 
77v, 78r, 85v, 86r, 87r, 88r and 89r. 

Apart from the Manuale, H contains portion of an unidentified theological 
work on f.61r-v (the portion includes part of a discussion on the process of 
transubstantiation) and on ff.62r-93v a copy of the Elucidarium of Honorius 
Augustodunensis. 74 

The dimensions of the text are as follows: 236mm x 169mm (159mm x 
103mm). The script is written within an ink-drawn writing frame ruled with 
transverse guide lines. There are regularly thirty-one lines of text per page. The 
initial capital of each chapter is decorated in blue to a depth of two lines of text, and 
is flourished with red pen strokes which often extend the whole length of the writing 
frame. 

Various hands of a later date are found in the text, though none is likely to 
provide evidence for the early provenance of H. An erased mark of ownership on 
f.2r, now visible only under ultra-violet light, is unfortunately not fully legible. The 
hand, which may be of the sixteenth century, reads: "Liber Roberti Taylor curati de 
W<...> iuxta Pag<...>". 75 On f.lv, a small rectangular parchment label has been 
stuck to the centre of the page, bearing the unidentified name of "Richard Stoodley" 
in a seventeenth-century hand. Above this, in a hand of the same century, has been 
written "Manuali Sacerdotis Joannis Miraei Prioris di Lillishull. Floruit A.D. 1403. 
Vidi Pitsium". Throughout there appear marginal comments in pencil by a 
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Protestant annotator (as for example on f.50r, where he writes "o incredibile 
mendacium" next to a story of a Host miracle). 


Y,: York Minister Library, MS XVI.0.11 

Yj is a parchment and paper manuscript in a leather binding added in 1882, 
containing vii + 168 + ii leaves. Its modem pencil foliation is written consecutively 
in the top right-hand corner of each folio. Its medieval binding was probably of 
leather on wooden boards, since f.168, which seems to have served as a pastedown 
to the original binding, has a stained margin running round its verso edges which 
may have been produced by the contact of the verso with a leather backing. The 
verso also bears the impression of three parallel thong marks and traces of wood 
grain. A green stain at the centre edge of the verso looks as if it may have been 
produced by corroded metal. If this is the case, then it may be evidence that a single 
clasp across the middle of the book held it shut. The first two flyleaves, like the two 
endleaves, are of paper and contemporary with the current binding. The remaining 
five flyleaves form part of an original unwritten quire of eight (the leaf now foliated 
as f.l belongs to the last folio of this quire), now wanting one leaf before i and one 
leaf before iii. The parchment leaves are used to make up the inner and outer bifolia 
of each quire. The collation is as follows: 1-13 12 , 14 11 (ff.158-68; wants one leaf 
before 11). No quire signatures are visible, but quires are regularly evidenced by 
catchwords. 

Apart from a short item headed ''Quinque sunt consideranda in celebracione 
misse" (f.lv), the rest of Yj is occupied by the Manuale alone (ff.2r-160r). The 
manuscript dimensions are as follows: 143mm x 100mm (85mm x 61mm). It is 
pricked for the construction of a crayon-drawn writing frame. There are a few traces 
of lateral pricking for the ruling of guide lines. These were drawn in, but 
subsequently erased. Both the depth and width of the frame tend to vary a few 
millimetres throughout. The scribe, who wrote in a mid fifteenth-century Secretary 
hand, is responsible for all of Yj. 76 He employed a display script on chapter 
headings, and the opening capitals of chapters are plainly rubricated usually to a 
depth of two to four lines of text, with the exception of the letter "I" which is 
allowed to trail down the margin sometimes to a depth of nine lines. 

A few notes and marginalia in later hands appear, but none offers clear 
evidence of the provenance of Y^ On the recto of flyleaf v are a few notes in a 
seventeenth-century hand, possibly that of one Cuthbert Allin, concerning the nature 
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of the Manuale Sacerdotis, and notes in a sixteenth-century hand appear on the recto 
of flyleaf vi, which quote a sermon of St Augustine. On f.l67r-v are copied 
theological notes in a sixteenth-century hand. In a seventeenth-century hand on the 
recto of flyleaf in appears the inscription "Ex dono Cuthberti Allin" and a price mark 
of "2s 6d" in a sixteenth-century hand. Nothing appears to be known about Allin. 77 
The greatest feature of significance in relation to the question of the ultimate origin of 
Y l is the appearance of the rubricated name "Kirkestall" after the explicit on 
f.l60r. 78 However, there remains the question of its interpretation. It might refer 
conceivably either to the scribe's name or to the name of the place in West Yorkshire 
at which the text was kept or produced. Bearing in mind the common scribal habit 
of signing the personal name next to the explicit, the first possibility commends 
itself, and if this is correct, then the text could have been copied anywhere. 
Nevertheless, perhaps it is not entirely fortuitous that a text signed with a Yorkshire 
place-name turns up in a Yorkshire library. 


Y 2 : York Minster Library, MS XVI.L.8 

Y 2 is a well produced parchment text of vi + 246 + ii leaves, whose first two 
paper flyleaves and endleaves are contemporary with the current leather binding 
which was added in 1822. The first and last of the parchment folios were once the 
pastedowns of a medieval binding. Six thong prints are clearly impressed on each 
of them, borders are visible where the parchment originally came in contact with a 
leather backing, and on the recto of the first leaf, traces survive of the grain of the 
wooden boards. On the verso of this leaf and on that of the second have been fixed 
printed paper labels declaring the Minster's ownership of Y 2 in 1751. A modem 
pencil foliation has been added consecutively in the top right-hand comer of each 
folio. It is regular, apart from the duplication of f.l 15. (The first six leaves of Y 2 , 
including the first two flyleaves contemporary with the binding, are foliated i-vi; 
arabic foliation begins with the opening of the text, and continues throughout the rest 
of the volume, including the end leaves.) 

A list of contents in a seventeenth-century hand, which appears on the verso of 
the third parchment leaf, includes the four longer items contained in Y 2 , but omits 
the collections of sermon exempla at its beginning and end (ff.lr-8v; 237v-42r), and 
also a short collection of Sunday sermon themes on ff.l28v-35r. All the pieces in 
Y 2 are in Latin. Apart from the Manuale, which extends from ff.9r-66r, there is a 
copy of the Dieta Salutis of William de Lavicia (ff.66v-128v; the tabula to this work 
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appears on ff.l35v-37r), a copy of the Elucidarium of Honorius Augustodunensis 
(ff.l37v-64r; it is attributed to St Anselm in the seventeenth-century list of contents), 
and selected Sanctorale and Temporale sermons of Jacobus de Voragine (ff.l64r- 
237r). 

The collation is as follows: l 12 (ff.iii-8), 2-23 8 , 24 10 , 25-26 8 , 27-28 12 , 29 12 
(ff.234-45). Catchwords appear at the end of every quire except the first and last. 
Two alphabetical series of quire signatures are found, the first extending to quire 18 
and a fresh series beginning in quire 19 and extending to the last quire. The 
dimensions of Y 2 are as follows: 188mm x 128mm (132mm x 91mm). Its writing 
frame is ink-drawn, and signs of lateral pricking occur sporadically throughout it. 
(Some of these prick holes were no doubt removed during rebinding.) Sometimes 
two pricking gauges were used, as for example on f.36r, where a wide one of 8mm 
appears, and to its left a smaller one, 3mm in width. In spite of this, no transverse 
guide lines have been drawn in, and the number of lines per page varies generally 
between twenty-seven and thirty. One hand is employed throughout, though its size 
and spacing occasionally varies, and offers an example of later Secretary, around the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century. It is probably the work of one "R. Martyn" 
whose name is written in various places in the manuscript (for example, on ff,128v 
and 135r). 79 Blue capitals flourished in red decorate the opening of each chapter, 
and these are usually two lines of text deep. 

Various other post-medieval marginalia and annotations appear apart from the 
list of contents, for example some material in a sixteenth-century hand appearing on 
f.244r, and jottings on ff.242r and 245r. However, only the notes on the flyleaves 
are the ones recognizably pertinent to the history of Y 2 . The recto of flyleaf vi 
records the donation of the book to the library by Thomas Comber, precentor of 
York Minster in 168 8. 80 Y 2 was one in a series that he gave to the library. He 
acquired the text, how it is impossible to say, from Thomas Calvert, "ministri 
Evangelij in Eboraco 1664", whose name also appears on the recto of flyleaf vi. 81 
The leaf also bears the name of an "Edward Dimoke", unidentified, in a sixteenth- 
century hand. The name of one "Johannes Skynnere Capellanus" is visible under 
ultra-violet light at the end of the Manuale on f.66v and again on f.237r. The script 
is of the late fifteenth century, and it seems likely that Skynnere was one of the first 
owners of Y 2 . Nothing is known about him. 
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C: Chicago University Library, MS 697 

C is a paper manuscript of iii + 98 + i leaves in a modern binding added in 
1964,82 i ts modem pencil foliation is written consecutively in the top right-hand 
corner of each folio. The first flyleaf is of paper, post-medieval but earlier than the 
current binding. The next two flyleaves comprise a parchment bifolium, and the 
final endleaf is contemporary with the current binding. The previous binding of C 
had been eighteenth-century work, leather, and bearing the crest of one "T.. M.E." 
on its spine. The nature of the original medieval binding may have been leather on 
wooden boards; what appear to be thong marks are impressed on the recto of flyleaf 
ii. The collation of C has been confused during the 1964 rebinding. It is as follows: 
l 11 (ff. 1-11; wants one leaf before 1), 2 9 (ff.53-61; wants one leaf before 8), 3 12 
(ff. 12-23), 4 16 (ff.24-39), 5 12 (ff.40-51), bifolium (ff.52 and 62), 6-8 12 (ff.63- 
98). Quire 2 was originally of twelve; its outer bifolium (which now comprises 
ff.52 and 62) has been removed from it and bound in after quire 5. No quire 
signatures are visible, and catchwords appear at the end of quires 1 and 3-7. 

C contains three works: the Speculum Humane Salvacionis with its index 
(ff.lr-62r), occupying the first five quires, the Manuale Sacerdotis (ff.63r-91v) and 
a series of Versus Prophecie, here ascribed to John of Bridlington but probably 
composed by John Erghom. 83 The dimensions of C in the Manuale portion are as 
follows: 210mm x 145mm (167mm x 105mm). It is pricked for the construction of 
a crayon-drawn writing frame. There are no traces of lateral pricking for the ruling 
of guide lines, and the text of the Manuale varies between forty-two to forty-five 
lines per page. Rubricated capitals appear to a depth of two to three lines of text, 
and their occasional flourishing can extend in the margin to a depth of up to six 
lines. Their appearance is very rare, except in the Manuale section. One scribe is 
responsible for copying the whole of C. He wrote a script which incorporates a 
mixture of Anglicana Formata and Secretary features, datable to the second half of 
the fifteenth century. 84 It seems most likely that the scribe, though he is responsible 
for all of C, produced it in two separate portions. There is a twofold reason for this. 
First, the verso of the last folio of the Speculum Humane Salvacionis (f.62v) is left 
blank, whereas in the second portion of C the scribe did not hesitate to begin the 
prophecies on the same folio and side (f.91v) as that on which the preceding 
Manuale Sacerdotis had come to an end. Second, although there is a variety of 
types of paper in each portion, none of the types of paper used in the first portion is 
found in the second. 85 It may be that the exemplar from which the Manuale was 
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copied did not also contain the Speculum. 

There are several names in sixteenth-century hands written on the parchment 
flyleaves, though they would not appear to be especially useful in determining the 
early whereabouts of the manuscript. They include one Tho[mas] Martin who 
appears on the pastedown to the front inside cover, the names Robart Steuenson, 
Anthony Steuenson, Thomas Middelcott, William Middelcott and John Knott who 
appear on the recto of flyleaf ii (Anthony Steuenson appears again on the verso), and 
Robart James with John Knott once again on the recto of flyleaf iii. Of slightly more 
interest to the question of early provenance may perhaps be the inscription at the top 
of the verso of flyleaf iii: "Be it knowne vnto all men by this that I Thomas 
Steuenson of Algarkirke in the county of Lincoln yeman doe acknowleg my selfe to 
owe and am in debted vnto James Thacchar of Thurley Esq. in the county of Sussex: 
By me Edmund Hopkin". Of the two places mentioned here, Algarkirk in 
Lincolnshire is somewhat more prominent than "Thurly", 86 since it is the home of 
Thomas Steuenson whose memorandum this note either is or copies. Though it is 
impossible to be certain, the earliest ascertainable provenance for C may 
consequently be Lincolnshire. The manuscript changed hands several times between 
the eighteenth and twentieth centuries, and finally came to its current lodging in 
Chicago in 1923. 87 


Conclusions 

It may be possible now to draw together some conclusions from the 
manuscripts about the reception and dissemination of Mirk's manual. Its text 
appears normally to have been copied entire, but at least one abridged version 
survives (Ha, U). It was considered suitable for circulation by itself (J, Yj) or more 
frequently it was anthologized (in all other manuscripts), though in some anthologies 
(T 2 , B 2 , H, C) it is possible that the exemplar from which it was copied contained it 
alone. The variety of content displayed by the anthologies suggests for the Manuale 
a reading public of varied interests and abilities. Some anthologies contain Latin and 
vernacular texts (T 2 , U, Ha), the rest Latin, or for the most part Latin texts (T ]; P, 
B 1; B 2 , D, H, Y 2 , C), and while certain of these anthologies cater for a mixed 
interest (for example, D, containing medical, scientific and theological material), 
others cater for a more specialized one (for example, B,, containing several items of 
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narrowly Carthusian material). The quality of the manuscripts also varies 
considerably. Some are carefully produced, probably by professional scriveners 
with an eye to supplying the clerical book market (for example, Tj, J, H) and in one 
case (H) there is formal recognition in the use of the corrigitur mark that the text has 
been examined for errors. On the other hand the poorer quality manuscript is to be 
found (notably D) with signs of being a pragmatic, working copy written at speed, 
possibly for the personal use of the scribe himself. Although no definitive 
information is to be gleaned on the ultimate provenance of any manuscript, the 
circumstantial evidence suggests manuscript dissemination to have been generally 
wide, but also that almost half of the surviving manuscripts (U, Ha, B 2 , D, Y 1; C) 
may have been concentrated in the north-eastern parts of England. 88 The only 
medieval owner of a copy of the Manuale that we know by name and about whom 
there is any substantial biographical information is John Warkworth (owner of P), 
no doubt a man of more distinguished career than a certain "Johannes Skynnere 
Capellanus" (possibly a fifteenth-century owner of Y 2 ), though men such as 
Skynnere were more likely to have been the recipients of the Manuale whom Mirk 
had originally envisaged. 89 Once again here in the matter of manuscript ownership, 
where it has been determinable, there is to be found a diversity of accomplishment 
and rank between its readers that was already suggested by the diversity of 
manuscript quality and content. 

In conclusion, the survey of the manuscripts suggests that the Manuale 
Sacerdotis may indeed have been moderately successful, and that manuscript 
variety may be an additional witness to the circulation which it enjoyed. In the wake 
of the evident success of the Festial, it might be expected that any further work by 
the same author would find an audience which was wide and sympathetic. A 
manual in itself of modest size, and by comparison with earlier pastoral manuals of 
modest content, it nevertheless commended itself to its century, in some cases 
(notably J) perfectly fulfilling the physical requirements of ready portability that the 
word manual implies. "Have it frequently to hand", says Mirk to the vicar Dominus 
Johannis, its dedicatee, "vt libellum istum semel a te lectum in angulum camere non 
proicias et inter quisquilias domus dormire permittas, sed assidue ilium legens, de 
manibus non dimittas ita vt ex vsuali illius in manibus deportacione, Manuale 
Sacerdotis nominare consuescas" [J, f.2v; "so that once you have read this little 
book, do not throw it away into a corner of your room and let it sleep amongst the 
household odds and ends, but reading it repeatedly do not let it out of your hands, 
so that by a wonted carrying of it in the hands, you may get used to calling it 'The 
Priest's Handbook’"]. The book-carrying priest would be seen to wear that literacy 
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which though not exclusively was still predominantly a clerical preserve, as he 
would wear his clerical garb itself. 90 The very act of carrying the book would 
distinguish the priest from the laity in a way which Mirk, fond of reminding his 
audience to be seen to be set apart through the sobriety of their dress, would 
altogether approve of. In other copies (for example, Bj) it is clear that the Manuale, 
no longer possessing the ready portability envisaged by its author, was also being 
made to serve a function somewhat different from that for which it was originally 
intended. 91 The audience and the reception which came to embrace the Manuale 
evidently outstripped its author's expectations. 
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NOTES 

1 Mirk's Festial, ed. T. Erbe, EETS ES 96 (London, 1905); Instructions for Parish Priests, 
ed. G. Kristensson, Lund Studies in English 49 (Lund, 1974). An edition of the Manuale 
Sacerdotis has been produced by M.W. Washburn, "The Manuale Sacerdotis of John Myrc: An 
Edition", Ph.D. thesis (Chicago University, 1974). Unfortunately it is often unreliable. A new 
edition is currently being prepared by James Girsch, under the supervision of Leonard E. Boyle. 

2 Twenty-seven surviving manuscripts of the Festial in English are briefly described by M.F. 
Wakelin, "The Manuscripts of John Mirk's Festial", Leeds Studies in English n.s. 1 (1967) pp.93- 
118. A further ten are discussed by A.J. Fletcher, "Unnoticed Sermons from John Mirk's Festial", 
Speculum 55 (1980) pp.514-22. I am grateful to M.F. Wakelin for subsequently drawing my 
attention to another manuscript with Festial connections, MS Cecil Papers 280, preserved at 
Hatfield House, and a Rogationtide sermon with Festial material in it, noticed by V. O'Mara, is 
noted in A. McIntosh and M.F. Wakelin, "John Mirk's Festial and Bodleian MS Hatton 96", NM 
83 (1982) pp.443-50; see p.443, note 2. 

- On the history and development of this literature, see especially L.E. Boyle, "A Study of the 
Works attributed to William of Pagula", D.Phil. thesis, 2 vols. (Oxford University, 1956). 

4 The historical background to the thirteenth-century pastoral literature is described in Thomas 
de Chobham Summa Confessorum , ed. F. Broomfield (Louvain and Paris, 1968) pp.xi-xxv. 

5 Alongside references to the Hildebrandine Reforms, Mirk mentions legislations to be found 
"in constitucionibus Octoboni ct aliis constitucionibus provincialibus” [ Manuale , Book I, chapter 
7; "in the constitutions of Ottobuono and in other provincial constitutions"]. 

6 Ottobuono, for example, appears alongside Augustine in the margins of some manuscripts. 

Beleth is referred to by Mirk in at least thirteen places in his Festial (see Erbe, Mirk's 
Festial, p.331, under "Jon Belet"). 

8 I have given only cursory attention to Mirk's sources, and their thorough investigation would 
throw light on the range of material that this prior of the canons of Lilleshall had at his disposal. 
However, a few observations may be made. Amongst the works available to Mirk when compiling 
the Manuale was probably a complete text of the Oculus Sacerdotis of William of Pagula. Mirk 
had incorporated much of its second part, the Dexlra Pars, in his vernacular Instructions, and in 
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calling his source by the name of the first part of the work, the Pars Oculi , he possibly betrays 
that he knew that too. (See also Kristensson, Instructions , pp.11-12.) Similarities in expression 
and content between the Manuale and the third part of the Oculus, the Sinistra Pars, are 
sometimes very striking. It is this third part which Mirk has drawn most heavily upon, though in 
general his use of Pagula, which is comparatively small, is highly selective. Compare, for 
example. Book III, chapter 11 of the Manuale on the dangers which may occur during Mass 
celebration, such as the freezing or spilling of the wine, the falling of a spider or other poisonous 
thing into it, the sudden illness of the celebrant or the vomiting of the sacrament, with the Oculus 
Sacerdotis, Sinistra Pars (Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 11, ff,168rb-168vb). It may be of use to 
note that the following works, which share in the tradition represented by the Oculus Sacerdotis, 
may be eliminated as possible Manuale sources; the Bodleian Library shelfmark of the manuscript 

I have compared is given in parenthesis: the Signaculum Apostolatus Mei (MS Auctarium 
D.4.13), the Tractalus de Penitentia of John of Wales (MS Bodley 402), the Speculum Lucidum 
(MS Corpus Christi College 155), the Pupilla Oculi of John de Burgh (MS Bodley 424), the 
Septuplum of John Acton (MS University College 71), the Regimen Animarum (MS Hatton 11) 
and the Speculum luniorum (MS Bodley 767). 

9 Much of their preaching was, of course, against the secular clergy. The heading of the 
section in the Manuale "as with the people, so with the priest" (Isaiah xxiv 2, Hosea iv 9; 
Manuale, Book I, chapter 13) is developed in a sermon on the theme "Sacerdotes sanctificentur" in 
the collection of the Franciscan Nicholas Philip (Bodleian Library, MS Lat. th. d. 1, f.87v), and 
Mirk's satirical episode of the rector's worldly-wise concubine who abandons him when he is 
dismissed from the Church on her account ( Manuale, Book I, chapter 17) is preaching stock of a 
variety commonly associated with the friars. (See H.G. Pfander, "The Medieval Friars and some 
Alphabetical Reference Books", MAE 3 (1934) pp.19-29.) 

10 W.A. Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, 1955) pp.215- 
17, also provides a summary of the content of the Manuale with selected illustrative passages. 

II Several of these exempla appear in English in the Festial. Compare, for example, the tale 
of the abbess who was chaste but whose thoughts were carnal, as was her conversation (Erbe, 
Mirk's Festial, pp.96-7; Manuale, Book III, chapter 6). 

12 The dating of the Manuale is problematic, but there are two reasons for suspecting that it 
might postdate the Festial. The writing of the Festial has recently been put somewhere between 
1350 and 1390, probably towards the later end of that time-scale, by S. Powell, "A New Dating of 
John Mirk's Festial", N&Q n.s. 29 (1982) pp.487-9, and between 1382 and 1390 by A.J. Fletcher, 
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"John Mirk and the Lollards", M/E forthcoming. Although it is impossible to know for a fact 
whether the Manuale may postdate the Festial, it might be noted that Mirk refers to himself in 
the preface ot the Manuale as prior of the Lilleshall canons, a style which he does not use in the 
Festial preface. Further, if the dedicatee of the Manuale, one "Johannis de .S. vicario de .A.”, 
proves to be John Sotton, who was appointed vicar of St Alkmund's, Shrewsbury, in 1414, the 
Manuale may even have been written sometime around that date (see Fletcher, "John Mirk and the 
Lollards", AM? forthcoming). 

13 In some ways the Manuale and the Instructions should be regarded as complementary. The 
Instructions are basic for a competent performance of parochial duties. The Manuale, however, is 
a more advanced and reflective work which, by the very fact of its composition in Latin, is intended 
in the first instance for a priest past the rudiments outlined in the Instructions. 

14 The Memoriale Presbiterorum uses Pecham's programme in part (see M.J. Haren, "A Study 
of the Memoriale Presbiterorum, A Fourteenth-Century Manual for Parish Priests", D.Phil. thesis, 
2 vols. (Oxford University, 1975) I, p.76). Oculus Sacerdotis also uses it (see Boyle, "William of 
Pagula", I, pp.315-26). 

15 J.W. Papworth, Ordinary of British Armorials (London, 1874) p.1058. The manuscript is 
briefly described in M.R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College 
Cambridge (Cambridge, 1900) pp.373-4. His reading of words on the final endleaf is not wholly 
accurate. The manuscript reads "vii xx et xii gret byse lettres florysshid” and not "vii xx et xii gret 
lettres lettres floryshid" as stated in the Catalogue. A plate of the script is available in S. Harrison 
Thomson, Latin Bookhands in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1969) plate 108. There is no 
evidence for his ascription of the manuscript to "Lilleshall or Westderham". I am grateful to 
Rosemary Graham of Trinity College for verifying certain details of Tj for me. 

Compare M.B. Parkes, English Cursive Book Hands, 1250-1500 (London, 1979) plate 

6 (ii). 

17 See H.E. Ball, "The Price of Books in Medieval England", The Library, Series IV, 17 
(1937) pp.312-32. (It is interesting to note that some of the Cambridge Peterhouse manuscripts 
which have similar details of cost written into them at the back are associated with the book trade 
which flourished in response to the needs of the University.) I have not been able to identify "N.d." 
the scribe. I am grateful to Dr A.I. Doyle for also having made an attempt to do so. 

18 On Thomas Neville, see Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, 1917 following) XIV, 
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pp.302-3. (Henceforward referred to as DNB.) 

On Wygenhall, see H.M. Colvin, The White Canons in England (Oxford, 1951) pp.323-4. 
He was active during the reign of Edward IV. His Speculum evidently antedates 1474. 

20 J. Lcland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (Oxford, 1709) p.383. 

21 T. Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (London, 1748) pp.772-3. 

22 The manuscript is briefly described in James, Trinity College , pp.374-5; on Whitgift, see 
DNB XXI, pp. 129-37. 

23 Compare Parkes, Book Hands , plate 18 (i). 

24 For a list of manuscripts containing Lydgate's Dietarium, see The Index of Middle English 
Verse, ed. C. Brown and R.H. Robbins (New York, 1943) pp.131-2, item 824, and Supplement 
to the Index of Middle English Verse , ed. R.H. Robbins and J.L. Cutler (Lexington, 1965) pp.95- 
96, item 824. 

25 This is not to imply that the Manuale would not appear in such a context. It seems 
reasonable to infer this from the way in which the copying stops at the end of the Manuale on 
f.96r. If the Manuale's exemplar contained the material about to follow in the second part of the 
manuscript, there seems no reason why it should not have been copied on f.96v. The change from 
parchment to parchmcnt/paper also suggests a pause in the process of compilation. 

26 Distinctive regional orthographies in the spelling system of the Lydgate scribe are few (his 
usage of -gth, - 3 th and -th spellings for the reflex of OE -hi has East Midland affinities), but 
these would in any case be of little value for firmly determining where the manuscript was 
produced. 

27 The manuscript is briefly described in M.R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Peterhouse (Cambridge, 1889) pp.287-8. I am grateful to Mrs J.S. 
Cook of Cambridge University Library for her opinion on the date of the binding. 


28 P has not been noticed by P.H.-S. Hartley and H.R. Aldridge, Johannes de Mirfeld 
(Cambridge, 1936) pp. 169-71. 
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® James, Library of Peterhouse p.287, look them to be of the fourteenth as well as of the 
fifteenth centuries. 

30 Compare Parkes, Book Hands, plate 11 (ii); the date of the Manuale portion of P would 
appear to be (s. xv med.). 

31 The hand is very similar to the note of ownership written on the front paste-down. See 
below, p.lll. 

33 On John Warkworth, see DNB XX, pp.844-5; also, A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register 
of the University of Cambridge to 1500 (Cambridge, 1963) pp.618-9. 

33 One feature of the manuscript's production, an occasional pronounced orange tinge on the 
hair sides of the parchment, may associate it in fact with Oxford. Sec M.B. Parkes, "A study of 
certain kinds of script used in England in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the origins 
of the 'Tudor Secretary' hand", B.Litt. thesis (Oxford University, 1958) pp.80-1. 


34 


The old catalogue is printed in James, Library of Peterhouse p.23. 


35 The Visio does not appear to exist amongst the works of St Bernard and its incipit is not 
recorded in M. Vattasso, Initia Patrum, Studi e Testi 16 and 17 (Rome, 1906 and 1908); a second 
manuscript is recorded in B. Haurcau, Inilia operum scriptorum latinorum medii potissimum cevi 
(Turnholt, n.d. [1974]) V, f.lllv. A second manuscript of the anonymous Deieccio is given in 
Haurcau, Initia IV, f.307v. The De Assumpcione is not in Haureau. Its opening words are a 
little reminiscent of sermon formulas: "Sciendum est, fratres karissimi, ct omnibus exponendum 
fidelibus, quod post assumpeionem domini nostri Ihcsu Cristi Saluatoris mundi cum magna gloria 
ad alta celorum, descendit angelus ad sanctam Mariam cum esset in templo Dei diebus ac noctibus 
vigilans" ["Dearest brothers, it is to be known, and explained to all the faithful, that after the 
assumption of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, with great glory into the heights of 
heaven, an angel came down to holy Mary when she was keeping watch day and night in God’s 
temple"]. However, I have not found it amongst the Assumption Day sermons collected in J.B. 
Schneyer, Repertorium der Lateinischen Sermones des Mittelalters (Munster Westfalen, 1969 
following). 

36 The manuscript is briefly described in M.R. James, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1857) II, pp.295-300. There 
are two foliation systems in this manuscript, one of which is sporadic. I have chosen the top right- 
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James. 

32 See, for example, endleaf ii r : Cotyngham (=Cottingham, in East Riding or 
Northamptonshire); Wyrksall (=Worsall, in North Riding); Kyngeston super Hull (=Kingston-on- 
Hull, in East Riding). Also endleaf iv r : Etton (=Etton, in East Riding or Northamptonshire); 
Sowth Dalton (=South Dalton, in East Riding). 

38 This short work, in Latin verse and prose, which begins: "Vestio, poto, cibo, tectum do, 
visito, solvo" ( a listing of the corporal works of mercy) is not recorded in M.W. Bloomfield, B.-G. 
Guyot, D.R. Howard and T.B. Kabcalo, Incipits of Latin Works on the Virtues and Vices, 1100- 
1500 AD. (Cambridge, Mass., 1979). 

39 I am grateful to Dr A.I. Doyle for drawing my attention to the appearance of one Robert 
Wasselyn in the register of the members of the York Corpus Christi guild for the years 1446 and 
1457 (see The Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi in the City of York, ed. R.H. Skaife, 
Surtees Society 57 (London, 1872) pp.45 and 59). F. Blomefield, An Essay towards a 
Topographical History of the County of Norfolk (London, 1805) II, p.344, records one Sir Robert 
Wasseleyn serving at the church of St Mary, Ellingham, Norfolk, from 1452. It appears that 
Wasselyn was active in and around the North East Midlands about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The written dialect of the ME portions of the manuscript is wholly consonant with this 
area (see Speculum Christiani, ed. G. Holmstedt, EETS OS 182 (London, 1933) pp.lxi-lxii). 


40 


Compare Parkes, Book Hands, plate 3(i). 


41 Holmstedt, Speculum Christiani, p.lxii, is too rigorous in his statement that two hands are 
employed. A fuller description may be found in F. Madan, H.H.E. Craster and N. Denholm- 
Young, A Summary Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1937) 
II, part 2, index number 4070, pp.826-7. 

42 The material contained in the first two quires of U, as was shown earlier, was a subsequent 
addition by the scribe which may not have appeared in the exemplar from which the bulk of the 
manuscript was copied. For a list of the full contents of U, see James, Library of the University 
of Cambridge II, 295-300. 


43 The written dialect forms of both Ha and U, though differing in detail, broadly represent a 
North East Midlands region. An analysis of the Ha language may be found in Holmstedt, 
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Speculum Christiani, pp.Ixiii-lxiv. 

44 Compare Parkes, Book Hands, plate 8(i). 

4 ^ A description is available in F. Madan and H.H.E. Craster, A Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1922) II, part 1, index number 2298, 
pp.295-7. 


46 These datings, which completely revise those of the Summary Catalogue , follow Parkes, 
Book Hands , plates 8(i), 1 l(ii) and 6(ii) respectively. The first two hands are in fact probably very 
close in date, sometime during the third quarter of the century. The last word at the bottom of f.l7r 
has been erased and corrected in the same hand as is responsible for ff,17v-24r, clearly proving that 
the script does not antedate that of the first folios. 

47 J. Pits, Relationum Historicum de Rebus Anglis (Paris, 1619) p.577. The information is 
unique, and has not been gleaned from Bale or Leland. 

48 See also H.G. Pfander, "Some Medieval Manuals of Religious Instruction in England and 
Observations on Chaucer's Parson's Tale", JEGP 35 (1936) p.252, footnote 24: "[MS Bodley 
549] a manuscript clearly belonging to a house of English Carthusians". 

49 With the exception of the hand which writes the vernacular material on ff.77v-79r; this scribe 
had already written in the quire before Stephen Doddesham picked it up. Doddesham is forced to fit 
his own text around that written by his predecessor. An example of Doddesham's work is available 
in Parkes, Book Hands, plate 6(ii). 

5° He was professed at Witham in 1462. See A.I. Doyle, "A survey of the origins and 
circulation of theological writings in English in the fourteenth, fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries with special consideration of the part of the clergy therein", Ph.D. thesis, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge University, 1953) II, pp.187-8. 

The manuscript is briefly described in Madan and Craster, Summary Catalogue II, part 1, 
index number 1957, p. 133. 

52 I follow Madan and Craster, ibid. 


53 


Compare Parkes, Book Hands, plate 13(i). 
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54 The same work appears as the Sacerdotum Speculum in MS Digby 75 (see below, p.118). 
Its known manuscripts arc listed in Bloomfield, Guyot, Howard and Kabealo, Incipits, p.453, item 
5269. 

35 For example, the names of York (Eboracum, f.i r and perhaps Auckland (Aukla<nd>, f.ii v; 
the conjectured nd is obscured in the gutter of the binding) are mentioned, along with a William 
Pickering (Willelmo Pikeryngg, f.i r). 

36 The manuscript is briefly described in G.D. Macray, Catalogi Codicum Manuscripiorum 
Bibliothecae Bodleianae Pars Nona (Oxford, 1883) cols.80-2. 


57 


See Parkes, Book Hands, plate 13(i). 


58 Notes on the vogue for the distinctio can be found in G. Lacombe, "La vie et les oeuvres de 
Prevostin", Bibliothique Thomiste 11 (1927) pp.117-20. See also R.H. and M.A. Rouse, 
Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the Manipulus florum of Thomas of Ireland 
(Toronto, 1979) pp.7-9, 69-70 et passim. 

59 An eight-line lyric, unrecorded in Brown and Robbins, Index and Robbins and Cutler, 
Supplement. 

60 On Wilton, see J.A. Weisheipl, "Repcrtorium Mertonense", Mediaeval Studies 31 (1969) 
p.222; D is noticed on p.224. 

61 This manuscript is not noticed by L. Thorndike and P. Kibre, A Catalogue of Incipits of 
Medieval Scientific Writings in Latin (London, 1963) col.1395. 

62 The extent of Allen's library in Digby's possession and donated by him to the Bodleian on 
December 30, 1634 is to be found in volume I of the library's Liber Donationum, pp.295-317. 
On Allen himself, see DNB I, pp.312-3, and A.G. Watson, "Thomas Allen of Oxford and his 
Manuscripts", in Medieval Scribes, Manuscripts and Libraries, ed. M.B. Parkes and A.G. Watson 
(London, 1978) pp.279-314. 


63 There is not sufficient Middle English material in parts A and B from which the written 
dialect may be satisfactorily characterized. Part C contains many strongly northern forms. For 
example, occasional a spellings of the OE a reflex, "mare" (<OE ma; f.207r); u spellings of the 
OE d reflex, "rute" (<OE rdf, f.207r), "gude" (<OE gdd; f.207r); qw- spellings of the OE hw- 
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reflex, "quo" (<OE hwa; f.207r); -and forms of the present participial morpheme, "waxand" 
(f.207r); "sail" spellings of auxiliary SHALL (f.207v); -es forms of the third person singular 
present indicative, "comes” (f.207r); the third person singular present indicative of BE spelt "es" 
(f.207v), etc. 

64 A brief description may be found in H.O. Coxe, Catalogus Codicum MSS. (Oxford, 1852) 
II, Jesus College Manuscripts, p.l. 

65 Compare Parkes, Book Hands, plate 1 l(ii). The caligraphic decoration of top-line ascenders 
is rather a feature of scripts c.1460 onwards. I am grateful to Dr Parkes for his opinion of the J 
script. 


66 


I have presumed a quire "q"; no such signature is in fact visible. 


67 For a general account of Jesus College library, see C.J. Fordyce and T.M. Knox, "The 
Library of Jesus College Oxford”, Oxford Bibliographical Society 5 (1936-39) pp.53-115. 


68 


Jesus College archives, the College Register of Dr F. Mansell (1649), p.l 1. 


69 On pp.42-3 of the first Jesus College register, 1602-1630. As one of the commissioners at 
the Dissolution, he visited many west country religious houses and gave some of their manuscripts 
to the college. 

70 However, it might be noticed that J. Foster, The Members of the University of Oxford 
1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891-92), does not record any of these as having been a Jesus student. 


71 Hugh Vaughan, of whom some connection with the Vaughan family of Hergest, great 
manuscript collectors, might be suspected, does not appear to relate to it. See The Dictionary of 
Welsh Biography down to 1940 (London, 1959) pp.996-7. 

72 With the exception of the first of the paper endleaves. This has been incorporated 
presumably from an earlier, though post-medieval, binding. The library has no record of the nature 
of the manuscript's binding before its replacement in 1965. Many Harleian manuscripts were 
rebound wholesale in the nineteenth century, and this was probably the fate of H. Any earlier 
binding would have been preserved by the library. A very brief description of H may be found in 
A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1808) 111, p.259. 
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73 The fact that quire 4 was also of eight can be deduced from an estimation of the number of 
leaves necessary to cover the intervening length of text. By virtue of sheer regularity, quire 9 may 
have been of eight too. How many more quires have not survived after quire 9 it is not possible to 
say. 


74 


This work also appears in Y 2 . See below, p.123. 


73 Assuming that Pag<...> is a place name, either Pagham in Sussex or Pauli (<Latin Pagula) 
in East Yorkshire might be possibilities, but the reading is too unhelpful to take us far. 

76 Compare Parkes, Book Hands , plate 11 (ii). However, there is very occasionally strapwork 
on top-line ascenders, which is somewhat more common in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

77 I am grateful to the sub-librarian of York Minster Library, C.B.L. Barr, for having attempted 
to identify him. Mr Barr adds concerning Allin that "both the Christian name and the surname make 
one think of Durham, and in view of the manuscript's northern provenance and present location, 
this would not be out of place" (private communication of December, 1976). Allin seems, 
therefore, to have been an early, and possibly northern owner of the manuscript. 

78 The name appears as part of a rubricated explicit thus: "Explicit libellus dictus Manuale 
Sacerdotis Kirkestall". 

79 The script approaches the formality of Parkes, Book Hands , plate 15(i). I have been unable 
to identify either Martyn or the place from which he apparently comes, "Twayfordton" (f,128v). 
However, the metallic hue of the ink and the pronounced orange tinge on some of the hair sides of 
the parchment are reminiscent of Oxford manuscripts (see M.B. Parkes, "A study of certain kinds of 
script used in England in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the origins of the ’Tudor 
Secretary’ hand”, B.Litt. thesis (Oxford University, 1958) pp.80-1), and it may be that Y 2 is an 
Oxford production. 


80 


Details of his life are vailable in DNB IV. 


81 Details of his life are available in DNB III. 1664 is a strange date to reconcile with the fact 
that he had been deprived of his living in 1662 and, having been expelled from the city, was living 
near Tadcaster. 


82 


I am grateful to Dr C. von Nolken and Dr R.W. Allison for providing all the information for 
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the description of C. A brief description is already provided in S. de Ricci and W.J. Wilson, 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United Stales and Canada (New York, 
1935) I, pp.594-5, 

83 See P. Meyvaert, "John Erghome and the Vaticinium Roberti Bridlington", Speculum 41 
(1966) pp.656-64. 

84 After Parkes. Dr Allison has informed me in a private communication that Parkes also 
considers the script to be "perhaps even a monastic hand, trying to preserve some conservative, even 
archaic, features". 


83 A full account of the watermarks of C is given in M.J. Curley, "Versus propheciales 
prophecia Johannis Bridlingtoniensis (The Prophecy of John of Bridlington): An Edition", Ph.D. 
thesis (Chicago University, 1973). 

86 There may possibly be some error in the inscription. There is no "Thurly", or any name 
resembling it, to be found in Sussex. Thurlcigh in Bedfordshire comes closest to "Thurly" in 
spelling, but the counties of Sussex and Bedfordshire are at a considerable distance from each other. 

87 The various owners of C from the eighteenth to the early twentieth century are listed by De 
Ricci and Wilson, Census I, p.595. 

88 The promotion and circulation of pastoral material in the north-cast appears to have been 
considerable. J.H. Moran, Education and Learning in the City of York (York, 1979) p.36, shows 
how pastoral materials - sermons and manuals - formed a considerable portion of the books left in 
wills: "Discounting service books, these represented approximately 45% of all titles bequeathed, 
rising from about 15% at the end of the fourteenth century to 50%-60% between 1480 and 1510". 
It may be that the circulation of the Manuale in these parts reflects the establishment there of a 
tradition of the availability of pastoral literature. Perhaps there is no need to invoke the idea of 
Mirk having had some personal north-eastern connection (see G.R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1926) p.55). 

89 Pantin, The English Church, pp.28-9, notes that Mirk envisages the handbook being used 
by "a 'hired man', working for an employer, whether as assistant to a priest or chaplain to a lord" 
(see also p.215). His evidence for this is based on the fact that the sketches of good and bad 
sacerdotal behaviour in Book I, chapter 11 of the Manuale are illustrated by reference to the lives of 
clerics of such a grade. Perhaps the dedicatee, "Johannis de .S., vicario de .A.", was himself a 
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"hired man". 

* On the rise of lay literacy at this date, see M. Aston, Lollards and Reformers (London, 
1984) pp.101-33. 

91 There is, for example, the possibility of monastic ownership and use of both B j and B 2 . 
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A Checklist of Unedited Late Middle English Sermons 
that Occur Singly or in Small Groups 

Veronica M. O'Mara 


Introduction 

The checklist below presents information about a body of Middle English prose 
sermons that have been largely unknown until now. 1 It is the result of investigations 
into publicly available holdings of manuscripts in Great Britain and Ireland. 2 At 
present there are forty examples, including imperfect items, excerpts and fragments, 
of unedited sermons that occur singly or in small groups. 3 

These sermons may be defined as follows. By the words "occur singly" it is 
normally meant that one sermon occurs in a particular manuscript; however, this 
does not exclude from the list a sermon, or part of a sermon, that occurs in one or 
more manuscripts. The term "small group" is a deliberately non-technical term 
chosen to distinguish such sermons from those that occur in major or sizeable cycles 
and collections; the word "small" as used here usually applies to a group that 
contains between two and four sermons. Such sermons are said to form a group if 
they are found together in a specific manuscript; this does not imply that they have 
been gathered together on purpose by an author, compiler or scribe, although in 
some cases this may have happened. 

The checklist is restricted to unedited sermons for the simple reason that 
virtually all late Middle English sermons that occur singly or in small groups remain 
unedited. Similarly the concentration on the late Middle English period reflects the 
actual state of affairs: examples of prose sermons in early Middle English are rare 
and those few have all been edited. In this sense there is a sharp division between 
the early and the late Middle English periods. 

Of the forty sermons listed below there are three instances of the same sermon 
occurring in two different manuscripts: see the entries for Magdalene College 
Cambridge Pepys MS 2125 and British Library MS Harley 2398; Sidney Sussex 
College Cambridge MS 74 and British Library MS Additional 37677 (ff.98v-lOlr); 
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and British Library MS Cotton Titus D.xix and Bodleian Library MS Laud 
Miscellaneous 23. Moreover an excerpt from the sermon in the Pepys and Harley 
manuscripts is found in Glasgow University Library MS Hunter 520 and in 
Bodleian Library MS Laud Miscellaneous 210; a hitherto unrecognised (and 
unfinished) version of this same excerpt also occurs in Bodleian Library MS Hatton 
96. One sermon in the checklist, that in St John's College Cambridge MS D.20, has 
a previously unnoticed connection with a major sermon cycle. A version of this 
sermon occurs for the First Sunday after Trinity in the cycle contained in Bodleian 
Library MS e Musaeo 180 and in two out of three of the related manuscripts: 
Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22 (second binding) and Lincoln Cathedral Library 
MSS 50 and 51 (one cycle split into two manuscripts). The scribe of the St John's 
sermon, which is unfinished, allows considerable leeway, however, about the 
occasion, as is evident from the heading: 

Thys may seme on the sonday after trinite sonday or ellys on 

the sonday be fore aske wednes day or in sexagesima (f.l68v) 

As far as it can be ascertained, this last sermon is the only one in the checklist that 
bears any textual relation to an extant vernacular sermon cycle or collection. 4 In 
view of the incestuous nature of extant Middle English sermon manuscripts it is 
somewhat unexpected to find that, to all intents and purposes, the unedited sermons 
that occur singly or in small groups are textually unique. 

Yet textual uniqueness is not the only interest that these sermons have to offer. 
Because of their special nature they can provide us with new insights into medieval 
vernacular preaching. By allowing us to view the preaching scene from a different 
vantage point they suggest questions and raise issues that might not otherwise occur, 
not least the provocative one of attempting to define what is meant by a Middle 
English sermon. In many respects they serve to confirm known trends: thus, for 
example, the large number of Lenten and Easter sermons found singly or in small 
groups reinforces one's convictions about the importance of these liturgical seasons 
as preaching occasions. This in itself is very valuable, but what is more interesting 
are those sermons that highlight topics or serve functions that are rare or absent in 
the sermon cycles and collections. An example of the former can be seen in the 
range of topics, both religious and political, found in the Middle English sermons in 
British Library MS Harley 2268. Sermons of the latter kind are, for example, the 
Sermon for the Feast of the Assumption in Cambridge University Library MS 
Hh.1.11 and Richard Alkerton's Sermon in British Library MS Additional 37677 
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(ff.57r-61r). The Assumption Sermon, a neat blend of translated material 
rearranged for a particular purpose, was apparently prepared for nuns in an East 
Anglian convent. Apart from its intrinsic interest, it is noteworthy because it is the 
only known Middle English nunnery sermon in manuscript form. Alkerton's 
Sermon is unusual in a number of ways, not least in that a colophon is provided, 
which tells us that it was preached by the said Master Alkerton at St Mary Spital 
(London) in Easter week 1406. The Sermon derives its interest not only from its 
subject matter, but also from its associations with public preaching: it is the only 
known example of a Middle English "Spital” sermon extant in manuscript. For 
these reasons, among others, the sermons in the checklist below deserve our 
attention. 
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NOTES 

1 However, these sermons are dealt with in Veronica M. O'Mara, "A Study of unedited late 
Middle English Sermons that occur singly or in small groups, with an Edition of Selected 
Sermons", PhD thesis (Leeds, 1987). The checklist forms part of Chapter II. 

2 The inadequate catalogues and general inaccessibility of manuscripts held in private libraries 
in Great Britain dictated their exclusion from my investigations. Likewise it was decided at the 
outset to exclude material in libraries outside Great Britain and Ireland (predominantly held in 
American repositories) because it would not have been feasible for me to have examined such 
material at first-hand. It is worth pointing out, however, that a cursory survey of existing 
catalogues of manuscript holdings in American libraries revealed no hitherto unknown Middle 
English sermons. 

■ The words "At present" are used advisedly as this checklist does not pretend to be definitive. 
We must await the publication in full of the Index of Middle English Prose before we can be 
certain that the list of manuscript holdings in public libraries is as complete as possible. Moreover 
to what extent the picture would change were material in private libraries in Great Britain to be 
considered is open to question; see further note 2 above. Included in the forty examples listed here 
are the sermons edited by O'Mara (note 1 above): see the entries for Cambridge University Library 
MS Hh.1.11, Durham University Library MS Cosin V.IV.2 and British Library MS Additional 
37677 (ff.57r-61r). See also the entry for British Library MS Harley 2268, an edition of which is 
being prepared for publication. 

4 There are a few examples of sermons from John Mirk's Festial occurring singly and in 
small groups, but because this text has been edited ( Mirk's Festial, ed. T. Erbe, EETS ES 96 
[London, 1905]) such sermons are not included in this checklist. 
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Notes on Procedure 

The following points concern the presentation of the text of the incipits and 
explicits and of the headings and tides. 

(i) The sermons are listed by repository in alphabetical order. 

(ii) At the outset it may be noted that the incipits and explicits given are often 
much longer than is normally the case when ME writings are being listed. This is 
necessary because most of the material is unknown and some of it fragmentary. 
Added to this is the fact that there is frequently a similarity between different sermon 
incipits and explicits when briefly rendered, and this can lead to mistaken 
identification. 

(iii) Where a Form of General Confession occurs within a sermon its incipit has 
also been given. 

(iv) Where a sermon lacks a medieval title it is usually possible, by using internal 
evidence, to assign the sermon to a particular occasion such as Easter Day, or at least 
to a general occasion, such as Lent. Where all other evidence is lacking, but 
providing that a biblical theme has been given, then a reference can be given to the 
Sarum Missal, for example, if the theme is II Cor. vi 2, as it is in BL MS Harley 
26, and the epistle reading for 1 Lent is II Cor. vi 1-10, then this information is 
provided in the title space. There can be no definite proof that this is a sermon for 1 
Lent but judging by the theme above, by the references to penance in the sermon, 
and by the absence of contradictory evidence, the likelihood is that it is at least a 
Lenten sermon, if not actually a sermon for 1 Lent. 

(v) Where a guide-letter occurs in an incipit this is transcribed as guide-letter, 
space, and then the rest of the word. 

(vi) On the whole, apart from minor details discussed below, the transcriptions 
are very diplomatic. Consequently spelling, word-division and capitalization (or the 
lack of it) are that of the manuscripts. Modern punctuation has not been introduced 
but neither is the medieval punctuation shown because it is usually not possible to 
fathom the systems of individual scribes without much careful study; otherwise one 
is in danger of reproducing what are merely ink-blobs. Abbreviations have been 
expanded in the usual way and italicized. If the full form of a word does not occur 
then the abbreviation is expanded by analogy, for example, if "ys" seems to be the 
most popular marker for a plural noun in a given text then the abbreviation will be 
expanded as ys; if there are no examples of a plural noun written in full then the 
abbreviation will appear as f, or as appropriate. In certain cases the abbreviated 
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form is the only one used, such cases are as follows: "wt", ")js" and "ihu". 

Because these are common abbreviations they are expanded as normal to ")3at", 
"w ith", "pis" and "iheru"; the same rule applies to biblical references, which are 
expanded in the usual way. Accents indicate strokes that could be meaningful. 

(vii) The minor deviations from diplomatic transcription are as follows: where a 
letter occurs in a superscript position, for example, ")> e ", this is transcribed as "}>e" 
(the same does not apply to something like "In xl a " which is a different case); the 
letters "y" and "Jj" are distinguished in transcription for the ease of the reader. 

(viii) Although the incipits and explicits are not part of editions (with three 
exceptions), it is nevertheless necessary to suggest corrections for the mistakes that 
occur. However, because of the conservative nature of the transcriptions it is 
obvious that editorial interference should be kept to a minimum. The method chosen 
here for this purpose is that of incorporating the suggested emendations into the texts 
and placing them within square brackets after the incorrect manuscript reading. This 
has the advantage of providing readers immediately with all the required 
information. 

(ix) In the texts the following are the conventions used: 

- : denotes that a sermon lacks a manuscript title 

[ ] : encloses editorial material 

[ ?] : signifies that there is some doubt about that which is 
enclosed within the square brackets, or about the 
preceding manuscript reading 

( ) : encloses scribal insertions 

( ) : encloses scribal deletions 

(—) : encloses scribal deletions that are indecipherable 
— : signifies that a word/words in the text is/are not 

decipherable 

[Vulg.] : the Vulgate reading, i.e. R. Weber, ed., Biblia Sacra 
iuxta Vulgatam Versionem, 2 vols (Stuttgart, 1969); 
the abbreviations for biblical references are also taken 
from this edition. 

(x) Where further information about a sermon is required this is provided in the 
form of a comment after the explicit. 
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Checklist 


Cambridge: College Libraries 

GONVTLLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE MS 803/807, fragment 53 
No foliation [Occasion unknown.]- 

[Imperfect] vp on shyr thursday among his disciples he toke materiall brede 
blessyd it by vertue of his worde he made ber his flesshe and his blod he brake it 
and 3 af it to bam seyng Accipite et comedite hoc est e/[enim?] corpus meum Take 
3 e and ete it this is my verry body So by be vertu of ]>ese wordes he per made 
h s [his] flesh' and his blode We rede also in holy wrytt That what tyme Moyses 
led owt of Egypte be Childre of israel be cause pat kyng pharao pursued bem to 
haue destrued bem So by be comaundment and word of god Moyses toke a rodde 
pat he had in his hande he smote vp on be watyr of be Rede see as god badd and 
commaunded hym So by be vertu of goddf wordes pe water departed and 3 af 
bem way And be water stode vppe vn both sydes [Imperfect] 

[On the reverse side of the folio, which is probably the verso, the following Form of 
General Confession occurs. This may be part of the same text as the above.] 

[Imperfect]---/ 

Pray we all to god almy 3 ty of mercy and forgyvenes and be 3 e a know of 30 ur 
synnes and trespasses And devoutly all say after me [Form of General 
Confession] I am a know to god almy 3 te ffadyr son and holy gost thre persons 
and oon god to oure lady seynt marye moder of mercy to all be holy company of 
heven to all holy chyrch and to be my gostly ffader that I synful wretch in 
synne born lyved noryshed and forth broght in to bis (w-rlde) day I synnfull 
wrech and vntrew have synned and trespassed In wyll in worde consent thought 
and in dede In pe vij dedly synnes I know me gylty a gaynes god all my 3 ty In 
pride in envye in wrath in slowth In glotany In covetyse In lechery And in all 
spyces and braunches of them as god knoweth me gylty I put me in his mercye 
and aske hym lawly of mercy and forgyvenes The x comowndmente^ of my 
lord [Imperfect, "lord": catchword]. 
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Comment 

This is all that remains of this sermon so it is not possible to say what the occasion 
is. If the Form of General Confession belongs to the same text, then this would 
make an Easter Day occasion likely. The Easter Day sermon in CUL Additional MS 
2829, ff.284r-285v, ends with a Form of General Confession, as does a sixteenth- 
century Easter Day sermon in BL MS Sloane 1584, ff.46r-55r. 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE PEPYS MS 2125 
ff.l39r-143r [Easter Day] Sermo in die Pasche 

[Inc.] Iesum queritA nazarenum crucifixum et cetera matthei [Marci] vltimo 
et in euangelio hodiemo cristen children in god as ye wite]> wel J>is day ye be]> at 
}>e feste and grauntmawnger of pe kyng of heuene lord of alle lordis... 

[Expl.] . . . And also siker as he is trewe god he shal at py laste ende brynge pc to 
hymself in to ioye and in to blisse pat neuere shal haue ende to pc pe [omit pc] 
whuche ioye and to pc whuche blisse crist brynge vs pat for vs shadde his blod 
Amen Amen Amen 

Comment 

A second copy of this sermon occurs in British Library MS Harley 2398, ff.l75v- 
185r, and the same extract occurs in Glasgow University Library MS Hunter 520, 
pp.371-389, Bodleian Library MS Hatton 96, ff,197v-199r (ending incompletely) 
and MS Laud Miscellaneous 210, ff,174v-179v. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE MS 285 
ff.62v-65r [Feast of St Nicholas: December 6] Sermo 

[Inc.] Deum timete et mandata eius seruate [Vulg. "Deum time et mandata eius 
observa"] Ecclesiastes vltimo capitulo The grace of almyghti god [>orgh pc 
besechyng of his dere moder mary and of pc holy confessour seynt Nicholas of 
whom holy chirche synge}> and rede]) at Jus tyme and of all ]>e holy company of 
heuen be with vs and spede vs in our begynnynge ... 
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[Expl.] . .. who so hath wele I kepte J>e lawes of god and lyued in trewj>e he schal 
haue lyfe and blisse w/t/i J>e holy companye of seyntes in be kyngdom of heuen 
here ynne to dwelle for euer more To be whyche Ioy and blysse brynge vs he bat 
for vs alle deyde on be rode tre Qui cum deo patre et spimu sancto viuis et 
regnas deus per omnia saecula saeculorum amen 


ST JOHN'S COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE MS D.20 

ff.l68v-170v [1 after Trinity] Thys may sente on the sonday after trinite sonday 
or ellys on the sonday be fore aske wednes day or in sexagesima 

[Inc.] Caritas perfecta est Prana Johannis quarto ffryndis the mooste thynge that 
god hatyth hyt ys synne . . . 

[Expl.] . . . whar to sechest bu god among vs that ben but bodely creaturus seche 
hym among gostly thyngys seche hym in by sowle ffor bat was made lyke to hym 
and 3 yf loue and [Unfinished] 

Comment 

This sermon also occurs in a sermon cycle extant in Bodleian Library MS e Musaeo 
180, Gloucester Cathedral Library MS 22 (second binding) and Lincoln Cathedral 
Library MSS 50 and 51 where it is found as the sermon for 1 after Trinity. (Durham 
University Library MS Cosin V.IV.3, which also contains part of this cycle, does 
not contain this sermon.) 

SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE MS 74 

ff.204v-207v [Sarum: Io. vi 1-14 is the gospel reading for 4 Lent and Io. vi 5-14 
for 25 after Trinity; the theme below is Io. vi 5] alias sermo 

[Inc.] Ememus panes Ioh annis vj et in euangelio hodierno 3 e schulen 
vndurstonde bat by bred in holy writt is vndurstonden al bat euer falleb to a mones 
lyflode . . . 

[Expl.] . . . Ober okestares per b-n — sull-he-/ glose bat ben bei 
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bat sullen-of — of-[Imperfect] 

Comment 

The explicit above is difficult to read and not visible in parts. The corresponding 
sentence in BL MS Additional 37677, ff.98v-101r, which also contains this sermon, 
reads as follows: "Obere hoxteres per ben pat sellyn sheep And after pe comon 
And after be comon [sic] glose pat ben pat sellyn werkis of merci meknysse" 
[f.lOOv], 


Cambridge: University Library 
CUL ADDITIONAL MS 2829 
ff.284r-285v [Easter Day] - 

[Inc.] Worschipfull frendis 3 e schall vndirstonde pat I am here amonse 30U this 
blissid day As a massenger In the armor of bis blissidfull kyng Ihesu (—) (owre) 
savyoure to doo his massag/s ffor my disschargis and 30 ur solhelth ... 

[Form of General Confession]- 

[Inc.] ... I Synfull creature knowlege my selfe to god allmy 3 tty And to his blissid 
modire mary and to all be holy sayntfs pat be in be blis of hevyn ... 

[Expl.] . . . bowe don 3 oure hedes all to almy 3 ty god and take 30 ure absoluc/on 
Dominus Ihesus cristas 


CUL MS Ff.6.31 

f.lOr-v [Occasion unknown] - 

[Imperfect] but be one b^t hab proued it The bing is prouid heigh for it 
surmourttib euery bou 3 t 

Ow [Now] if bu leue after be manere of lore ban lyuestow ordinatli and 
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worschipfulli and fis is Jie first partie of oure sarmoim J>at we touchid at oure 
begynnyng after }>at most }>u stodie to liuen louesumlie or leuyngli as to pi neighbour 
and to do )ds mostow put air pin entente to louen and to be beloued >u schuldest 
louen all' folke in god J>at is to seyne for goodnesse only not for fairnesse of bodi 
or for faire syngyng or such' o per manure ping ffor beaute of bodi and such o per 
}>ing [f.lOv] as strengthe or bodili venue mai be loued be side god and per for to 
louen man nis non o per J)ing but as for any good )>at may be beloued wi}> out god 
as for goodnesse rijtwisnesse or trouthe for(for) such' ping maistow not louen man 
if )m ne loue not god and per for whan [>u louest a man for goodnesse ri 3 twisnesse 
or trouthe pun louestow him in god for god is trouthe 3 if we am good we han no 
frende but good ne noon enemie but schrewis and therfor pc good schulde we louen 
for J>ei am good and pc schrewis for pci mowen be good In Jus manere loues(te)tow 
not but goodnesse Si}> ]hl ne louest but goodnes [Imperfect] 

Comment 

This is all that remains of this text. It is presumably a fragment of a sermon in view 
of the reference to "pc first pnrtie of oure sarmoun", but it is not possible to work 
out for which occasion it was intended. 


CUL MS Gg.6.26 

ff.22v-23r [Occasion unknown, Lenten sermon?] - 

[Inc.] Confitemini domino et inuocate nomen ei us Psalmus ffrendes ther be 
many thynges the whiche shu/ [shulde] move men to hye them to confession ... 

[Expl.] . . . Jwfor cum and open your soules to allmyti god and he shal entre in 
to }>em and replenysche you with all grace and vertu and brynge [?] 30U to 
euer las ting [?] blisse [?] pat neuer shall haue ende 


CUL MS Hh.1.11 

ff,128r-132v [A Nunnery Sermon for the Feast of the Assumption: August 15] 
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[Inc.] To declare to 30W at }>is tyme sum what of thys excellent fest of owre 
gloriows modyr vowe and patronesse quyche in )>is most hy fest bothe in body 
and sowle as it is leuyd was assumpt al thoow I am noth sufficient of myn owyn 
merytis 3 et trostyng on here help and goodnesse sum what I purpose to declare to 
30W . . . 

[Expl.] . . . quyche aray continuali vsyd to ]>e honour of [>is blisful lady and 
empresse mut 30W gostly edifien in vertuous augmentacion of grace and aftyr )>is 
freele lyf brynge 30W to diuine vysion in quyche seyntys haue here fruition amen 

Comment 

For an edition of this sermon see Chapter IV of my thesis. 


Durham 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY MS COSIN V.IV.2 

ff,125r-128v [A Sermon on Sunday Observance] a Sermon on Deum time [This is 
written in a late hand.] 

[Inc.] Scribitur Ecclesiastes 12 (xij) deum time et mandata eius obserua hoc 
est omnis homo quasi dices [dicens] ad hoc est omnis ho mo creams ffrendes 
3 e sail wele vnderstand pat it ys wry tty n Ecclesiastes 12 drede pi god and kepe 
hys commaudmentes ... 

[Expl.] . . . Cum 3 e blyssyt peple of my fader and take 3 e J>e kyndom pat he has 
ordennyt for 30W fro ]>e begynnyug of pe werlde po wylke he graunt 30W and 
me pat for vs deyd a pon pc rode tre amen 

Comment 

For an edition of this sermon see Chapter IV of my thesis. 
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Glasgow 

GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY MS HUNTER 520 

pp.371-389 [Extract from an Easter Day sermon] —-- 

[Inc.] FOr 3 ee schulen vndirstonde pat al amannes lif from )>e furste poynt vn to pc 
laste ]>e fende is aboute to brynge ama« or a womman to pc cursid synne of 
wanhope . . . 

[Expl.] .. . and as siker as he is trewe god and crist he schal at [>i laste ende brynge 
pec to him silf in to ioie and in to blysse pat neuer schal haue ende To whiche Joye 
and to whiche blisse crist Ihe.su brynge 30U pat for 30U schedde his blood 
mercifull god Amen 

Comment 

The same extract as the above occurs also in Bodleian Library MS Hatton 96, 
ff.l97v-199r (ending incompletely) and MS Laud Miscellaneous 210, ff.l74v-179v; 
the complete sermon occurs in Magdalene College Cambridge Pepys MS 2125, 
ff,139r-143r, and in British Library MS Harley 2398, ff,175v-185r. 


Lincoln 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL LIBRARY MS 133 

ff.98r-101r [Occasion unknown; the theme is "Timor mortis conturbat me" which is 
found in the Office for the Dead, Sarum Breviary, In tertio nocturno, R.7] 


[Inc. imperfect] dedely synne ys be cause of seuen propwrte 3 pat ys in a ded' 
body pat are lyke to pc seuen dedely synne 3 . . . 

[Expl.] . . . syn so mekull sorow and so mekull vgsu/nne 3 schall be to pe sawle 
allonly for pc sy 3 t of pc deuels qwerto pen luf 3 e so mekull pc vanyte 3 of thys worde 
and luste 3 to ocubye pc lyfe aftwr pc lust and pc lykyng of ]>i flessche Salamon 
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ffatuj non potmint diligere in ea que eis placent et cetera [Vulg. "cum fatuis ne 
consilium habeas non enim poterunt diligere nisi quae ipsis placent"] Explicit sic 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL LIBRARY MS 241 
ff,181r-182v [Easter Day] Indiepassche 

[Inc.] Custos domzni sui glorificabitnr prouerbiorum 27 Goostly frendis [>es 
wordis pat I haue take to speke of at J>is tyme ben pus myche to sayn on englysch 
The keper of his lord shal be glorfied ... 

[Expl.] ... for bus saieb hym self Quicumque honorificauerit me glorificabo 
eum b at is who ewer worshipith me with bisy loue with reuerent drede and 
with stedfast hope I shall glorify him with outen ende Amen 


London: British Library 
BL MS ADDITIONAL 37677 

ff.57r-61r [Richard Alkerton's Easter Week Sermon, preached at St Mary Spital in 
1406. Sarum: Lc. xxiv 13-35 is the gospel reading for Easter Monday; the theme of 
this sermon is Lc. xxiv 29.] - 

[Inc. imperfect] bis poynt be lorde him self whos lif is our teching wolde be cleped a 
pilgrane in ierusalem ... 

[Expl.] . . . and he shul lede heme into be revme of heuenis wherinne with outen 
ende bei shul haue miche ioy bat no deedly tunge may spek it neper hond writt it 
neper hert benk it To whiche ioy our lorde ihesu crist vs brynge for his endlesse 
merci Amen 

[Colophon] This sermoun was seid of a worbi clerk maistir Richard alkartoun at 
seint marie spitel in Eestir woke be 3 eer of our lorde a bousand four honderd and 
sixe 
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Comment 

For an edition of this sermon see Chapter IV of my thesis. 


ff.98v-101r [Sarum: Io. vi 1-14 is the gospel reading for 4 Lent and Io. vi 5-14 for 
25 after Trinity; the theme below is Io. vi 5] Smo [Semio] 2 

[Inc.] Ememtts panes joh [johannis] 6 3e schulle vnderstonde pat by bred in holi 
writ is vnderstonde al pat euere falliji to amanes liflode . . . [Imperfect, two folios 
are missing after f.98.] 

[Expl.] . . . perfore me semyp it is pereilous to deile wip pis hokterie [hoksterie] 
sip it dop awoy charyte wit/zoute whom no man may be sauyd et cetera 

Comment 

This sermon is also found in Sidney Sussex College Cambridge MS 74, ff.204v- 
207v. 


BL MS ARUNDEL 279 
ff.2r-5v [Easter Day?] - 

[Inc.] Misericors do minus escam dedit timentibzry se ffrendis theys wordys be 
thus muche to sey in englysch to 30 wre vndyrstondyng Mercifull lorde gafe mete to 
them pat where hym dredyng ... 

[Expl.] ... I haue ordeynyd and dysposyd that 3 e shall ete and drynke at my tabyll 
in myn kyngdam where to ete and to be replete of pe manhode and godhede graunte 
30 W he pat 3 e schull receyve in forme of brede that for vs all deyd vpon pe roode 
tie qai cu m deo pane et cetera 


ff.7r-10r [Sarum: Mt. iv 1-11 is the gospel reading for 1 Lent; the theme below is 
Mt. iv 3.] Vtilis exhortaczo parochianis fienda 

[Inc.] Non in solo pane viuit homo s ed ex omni verbo quod procedit de ore dei 
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Matthei 4 et pro themate hodierne ffrendes and bretherin in god ye shal 
vnderstande )>at tho word is which y haue spokyn to you in latyn ben goddis owne 
wordis writen in the gospel of seint Mathew And they ben thus moch to sey to 
youre vnderstanding Man levith not alone by material brede but also by ech worde 
that comith oute fro goddis mouth .. . 

[Expl.] . . . also ye shal vnderstand ]>at iij of thise sacrament^ pa t is to sey 
Baptisme Confirmaczon of the Bisshop and ardour of pristhode may not be gevyn 
vnto man but ons The othir pax is to sey Penaunce the sacrament of the Auter 
Wedlock and Aneylyng most be rehersid and don diuerse tymys aftir the spede 
and helth of mannys soule Explicit 


BL MS COTTON TITUS D.xix 

ff.l47r-158r [Feast of All Saints: November 1] Sermo in fesro omnium 
sanctorum 

[Inc.] VIdens ihesns turbas ascendit in montera Matthei 5 ffrendis seynt Jon 
Crisostom in be omelie vp on >is gospel of bis day seib pat euery beest resonable 
and vnresonable when he sebe a bing b at is lusty and counfortable to his kynde 
ioyeb and is myche refreisshid berby .. . 

[Expl.] . . . and ben shul 3 ee be clepid goddis sonys and cristis disciplis and 
duelle among aungelis seyntis and holy soulis of (w) whom we syngen and 
reden as bis day in blisse [f.l58r] and ioy euer wib outen eend Quibzti 
beatitudini et (g) gaudio ducat vos et me omnipotens deus ad nostn exitus diem 
si dignetnr Amen Cui est honor et gloria in secula secularum Amen 

Comment 

A fragment of this sermon occurs in Bodleian Library MS Laud Miscellaneous 23, 
ff.74v-75 a v. 


BL MS HARLEY 26 

ff.60v-61v [Sarum: II Cor. vi 1-10 is the epistle reading for 1 Lent; the theme 
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below is II Cor. vi 2.] - 

[Inc.] Ecce nunc tempus acceptable Ad Coxinthios 1 [Ad II Corinthios vi 2] 3 e 
sail fathfully traste and trew stedefastiley as god biddes man and woman pat J>ai sail 
do gude agayne ill. .. 

[Expl.] . . . and take gudely and mekely z our penannce pat he youes and thynk 
pat 3 e were worthi to hafe a hundereth so mekill [Unfinished ?] 


BLMS HARLEY 1740 

ff.24rb-29v a [Sarum: Lc. xiv 16-24 is the epistle reading for 2 after Trinity; the 
theme below is Lc. xiv 16.] _ 

[Inc.] Homo quidam fecit cena/w magnam et vocauit multos A Syngler man hath 
made A grete Soper and called mony vnto hyt Mistically by this Synler [Syngler] 
man I vnderstond oure lorde cr/ste vere god and vere man ... 

[Expl.] . . . And hit giffes he sais vnto all faithfull peple aswell lyffyng in }>is 
worlde as beyng in pwrgatore And also vnto all blessed angels in heven and oder 
frute and joye Ad quod nos pmlucat qtd sine fine regnat amen 


BL MS HARLEY 2268 

ff.l85v-198v [Passion Sunday and Feast of the Annunciation: March 25] 


[Inc.] Sanctificauit tabernacwlum suum altissimMj p salmus 45 pese wordys pat j 
haue takyn at ]>is tyme to preche of in ]>e worchep of [>c glorious commyng of owre 
lord god and halowyng of pe blyssyd tabernakyll of owre lady saynt mary er }nis 
mekyll to say in ynglysch he [>at a bown all thyng is has halowyd hys tabernakyll or 
hys dwellyng place . .. 

[Expl.] ... Jjus [>an says [>e haly apostyll be we all way haly and clene in hys syght 
in loue and ay lastyng charite (jus to be haly and dwelle wyth owre lorde god in ay 
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lastyng blysse graunt [f.l98v] bothe 30 W and me bat in pe haly blyssyd tabernakyll 
of mary consayuyd wald be cryst jhesus AMEN 

Comment 

An edition of this and of the following three sermons is being prepared for 
publication by Veronica M. O'Mara. 


ff.l99r-208r [Feast of St Mary Magdalene: July 22] - - 

[Inc.] FFides tua te saluam fecit luce 7 et in euangelio solempnitaris jam 
presentis pe help and be goodnesse of owre lord god all myghty pe qwylk is grace 
and begynnyng of ylk goode warke thorow be speciall prayere of bis glorius 
womman mary mawdilane in qwase place and to qwase worchep 3 e are gedryd 
here at bis tyme be now emang' vs ... 

[Expl. 1, f.207r] ... we are says he be sonys of haly sayntys bat is to say and we 
bus lyue and als j haue schewyd and we abyde bat lyf be qwylk owre lorde god is 
to gyue bame be qwylk neuyr chawngys per trowth bat bai awe fra hym be qwylk is 
lyf ay lastand vn to be qwylk lyf he bryng 30W and me bat for vs dyde on be rode 
tre Amen 

[Expl. 2, f.208r] . . . qwath tyme we schall passe owth of bis wrydchyd flesch 
bryngyng vs safly vn to be joy and lyf als ye dyd bis holy woman mary mawdelane 
ay lastyng vnto et cetera 

Comment 

Explicit 2 comes at the end of what would appear to be the preacher's afterthoughts. 
Their precise connection with the rest of the sermon is not immediately clear. 


ff.208v-212v [Feast of St Michael: September 29] - 

[Inc.] Da nobys auxulium de tribulacione p salmus 59 plinin.? li [liber] 10 et 
Albert de anbnalibtts pese clerkys says bat vnresonabyll bestys qwath tyme bai 
fele any distomproyng by seeknesse or any tribulacion by any hurte bai haue of 
kynde refute to certayn herbys and thyngys here in erth . .. 
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[Expl.] . . . and how J>is dewly may be j fynd j [omit j] Emang pc lyuis of haly 
faderys how per came twa devowthe men on a tyme to a holy man in deserte cause 
of edificadon et cetera [Unfinished] 


ff.213r-216v [A Dedication Sermon] -— 

[Inc.] Sanctificabitur altare in gloria. Exod' 29 per []>ese] wordys }>at j haue takyn 
als ]>is day to preche of in ]>c solempne fest of hallowyng of pc awtere of [ris kyrke in 
pc worchep specyali of pc glorius and gracyus lady seynt anne pc haly modyr of 
owre lady saynt mary myn avowe er ]>us mekyll to say in englysch jn joye and 
louyng schall be pc awtere hallowyng ... 

[Expl.] ... take says [he] )se armore and pc scheld 3 a of J>is worthilord [>i loue and 
hang yt [ms blody in pc chawmbyr of pi mynde and qwath tyme any temptadon or 
styryng comys or mouys pc to any synne be yt to pryde to couatyse to litchery enuye 
or any o per als fast set pc ee of [n sawle and behalde wyth a devowth mynde 
[Unfinished] 


BL MS HARLEY 2383 

ff.79v-81v [Septuagesima] Dominica in LXX a 

[Inc.] n ow frendis this day ys begynnyg [begynnyng] of Septuagesine 
[Septuagesime] yn pc wyche day men schuld drawe pem selfe to holy levyng ... 

[Expl.] . . . do 3 e per with godys wyll pc werkys of mercy and kepe well hys 
hestys and so schall 3 e holde pc way pat ledythe to 1 [ 1 ? omit] hevyn to ]>e wyche 
I hem he bryng bothe yow and me pat dyyd fore vs on pc Rode tree Amen 


ff.81v-85v [Quinquagesima] Dominica in quinquagesima 

[Inc.] c vm ejsem paruulns loquebar vt paniulns ad Corinthios xiij Thys bythe 
pc wordis of Seynt paule and bythe y wryte yn [>e pystyll of pis day and bythe [>us 
[f.82r] muche to sey when y was a lytyll chyld y spake as a lytyll chyld . . . 
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[Expl.] . . . This bythe ware and wyse men here yn pere sowll }>at settythe lytyll 
by J>/s world but covetythe hevyn blysse and by pere mekenys and holy levyng 
[>ey bryngythe forthe byrdys pe whyche bethe holy vertuys pe wyche profytyhe 
[profytythe] to pe helthe of mannys sowle et cetera 


ff.85v-88v [Ash Wednesday] - 

[Inc.] m Emento homo et cetera Now good frendys )>at 3 e schall cum to churche 
et cetera ffore hit ys }>e hed and the bygynnyg [bygynnyng] of all pis holy 
ffastyng of lentt. .. 

[Expl.] . . . lett vs leve yn holynys and good vertuys and send owre Rycheys by 
fore yn doyng of [>e werkys of mercy pat when we schall turne to men a 3 en pat 
we mow fynd hit per redy to owre worschype and profytte to body and sowll yn 
blysse fore euer more Amen 


ff.88v-90r [4 Lent] Dominica. iiij ta xl me 

[Inc.] f Acte sunt gutte eius sicut gutte sangn/nis [Vulg. "factus est sudor eius sicut 
guttae sanguinis"] That ys }>e droppys pat he swatt were as droppys of blod and 
pis was to vnlose per by [>e knottys of syn y (kyn) knytt wit/i cursyd wordys J>at 
we have spoke . . . 

[Expl.] ... A we hyre no ]>yng butt goddys word J>ow Jm hyre hys wordys J>u 
knowyste nott his master pe devyll and his false byleue by wham he worchythe 
ffore by pc colere of goddys wordys pe pepyll bethe dysceyvyd et cetera [This 
explicit is apparently corrupt.] 


f.90r [Lenten sermon, Passion Sunday?] In xl a 

[Inc.] n ow per bethe iij }>yngyj of mekenese pat euery man muste hold yf he 
wyll kepe hys sowle yn pese ["pese" is a catchword. This is all that the scribe 
wrote.] 
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BL MS HARLEY 2398 

ff.l75v-185r [Easter Day] Sermo in die pasche ad populum 

[Inc.] Ihesum queritis nazarenum crucifixum Matthei [Marci] vltimo et in 
euange/zo hodierno Cristene children in god as 3 e wyte wel on J)is day 3 e be[> at pe 
feste and pe maungere of pe kyng of heuene lord of alle lordes ... 

[Expl.] ... and also syker as he is trewe god he schal at py last ende brynge }>e to 
himself in to ioye and in to blysse pat neuere schal haue ende to pe whiche ioye 
and pe whiche blysse crist brynge 30W )>at for 30W schadde his blood Amen 

Comment 

A second copy of this sermon occurs in Magdalene College Cambridge Pepys MS 
2125, ff,139r-143r, and the same extract occurs in Glasgow University Library MS 
Hunter 520, pp.371-389, Bodleian Library MS Hatton 96, ff.l97v-199r (ending 
incompletely) and MS Laud Miscellaneous 210, ff.l74v-179v. 


BL MS ROYAL 8 F.vii 

ff.55r-57r [Sarum: Mt. iv 1-11 is the gospel reading for 1 Lent; the theme below is 
Mt. iv 3.] A scermon apon the 4 of St mathew [This is written in a late hand.] 

[Inc.] Die Vt Lapides isti panes fiant Mathei quarto et cetera Worschypfull and 
feit/full [feithfull] frendys ye schall vndirstonde howe Ovyd pe wyse poete enforsy/ 
[enforsyd] hym to schewe vnd ur exsample and also to devyde the state of the worl/ 
[world] yn to foure tymes or yn to foure ageys ... 

[Expl.] . . . wherfor yf yt be smartly cast awey hit hurte not but yf J?e lybudnes 
cogitaczon be longe holden and not cast awey but revolvyd and closyd yn mynde 
truly whe] ier a man will or not will he schalbe brent he schal feel burnyng of (vut) 
outraging and fowl delectac/on and J>is burnyng stoone burneth many won and 
therfor this syn may wele be lyknyd to this burnyng stoon et cetera 
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London: Lambeth Palace Library 
LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY MS 491 
ff.326r-328v [1 Lent] dom/n/ca prz'ma xl e 

[Inc.] vt castigati et non mortificati secnndo ad chorinthios vj et in present/.? 
dominice epistoiarum officio os schylder chastyd in penans be 3 e or elle ]>us 
be 3 e schast with in and not deyt thoru pe fendf pouer thrugte syn ... 

[Expl.] . . . and haffe mercy of pe pepyll so pa may be schastyd her by }>e dedf of 
penans doyng at pa be not deth bot al/ [?] way levyng thoru 30 ur mercy and bles 
hem lastyng to ]>e qwylke blese he breng bothe 30U and me at payd ransom for 
mankynd on pc rode tre 


London: Westminster Abbey 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY MS 34/20 
ff.lr-v, 4r-v [Lenten sermon] - 

[Inc. imperfect] The iij^ e part of penauns is satisfacczon the which stondyth 
pn'ncypally in iij thyngys In prayour in fastyng and in allmes dede But specially 
ye muste considyr the penauns injoynyd to you by your gostly fadyr ... 

[Expl.] ... let (vs) indevyr owre selfe (so) here in thys miserabyll and wrechyd 
lyffe so to do penauns for owre synnys so to contynewe in grace (and) whan we 
be therin that we may so love god and drede hym and also truly serve hym That 
fynally we may come to pat gloryn^ lyff above in hevyn that euer schall endure 
with owtyn ende Amen 


ff.3r-v, 2r-v [Easter Day] - 

[Inc. imperfect?] We knowe it be experiens that Anobyll man what tyme that he 
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pnrposyth to take vpon hym ony pylgrimage or jumey in to ferre cuntre be fore 
hys departyng he wyll calle his frendys and seruantys to gedyr and make to 
them afeste . . . 

[Expl.] . .. wherefore lete vs be (the beleve) stydfaste in the beleve of this glory Mi- 
sacrament and in all the sacramentys of holy chyrch and generally in the artyclys 
of owre feyth And with aclene soule (not) now (at 1) so to receyve this lord owre 
maker and savyoMr that is [it] may be to honoMr wurchup' and plesure(o) [of] 
(hy)/[hym] and to the wele and profyth of owre soulys Am n [Amen] 


Oxford: Bodleian Library 
BODL MS ASHMOLE 750 

f. 86 r-v [Occasion unknown. Sarum: II Esr. viii 1-4, 5, 6 , 7-9, 10 is the epistle 
reading for Ember Wednesday in September; the text below is II Esr. viii 10.] 


[Inc. imperfect] preparauerunt s ibi quia sernctus dies domini dei tui est 
[Vulg. "et dixit eis ite comedite pinguia et bibite mulsum et mittite partes ei qui non 
praeparavit sibi quia sanctus dies Domini est"] qwan 3 e han ocupied 30 V y n )>e 3 e 
ocupac/ons ocupacions [omit ocupac/ons] forseyd pat is to seyne in preising 
god in hering pc word of god in holy meditac/on and de vowt preier in holy 
cherche as 3 e be beholdyn and ban goth hom and etyth be fatnesse of be erbe and 
drynkyth swich as god hat sent to 30 U pat tyme and send 1 part per of to 30 wr 
pore breberyn pat han ordanyd hem no for bis is be halida of bi lord god ... 

[Expl.] ... Be hold my louere spek 1 to me and seyth pus arys and cum to me 
my loue cum now fro trawayle to rest hey 3 e be from be exil to bi cuntre cum fro 
bis valey of terys and wepyng to joy 3 e euere lastyng b^t is be ioy 3 e pat neuere 
ey 3 e myth sen ne ere mith heryn ne herte myth bynkyn pat god hat ordeynyd to bo 
men and women pat louyn him to pat joy 3 e brynge 30W he pat with his blod 
bowt v us on be rode tre Amen 
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ff.86v-89r [Occasion unknown. Sarum: I Cor. xv 1-10 is the epistle reading for 11 
after Trinity; the theme below is I Cor. xv 3.] - 

[Inc.] christus mortuM? e?r ad cor inthios 15 ffrendy? and breeperyn in god 
be wordy.? bat j haue takyn to spekyn of at bis tyme be be wordy? of be holy 
apostyl powyl wrytyn jn his pistil and ben pus moche to seyn on engelyth 
[engelych] to 3 oure understondyng Crist deyde ... 

[Expl.] ... for be be precioun? deth bat cnst suffrid vp on be cros we be clepid 
fro derknesse to lyth fro deth on to lif fro coruption to al maner clennesse fro bis 
wrechidnesse bat we ben yn and fro sorwe to joi 3 e euer lastyng bat is be joi 3 e 
of heuyn to be qweche joi 3 e bryng vs he bat for vs alle deyde vp on be rode tre 
Ame/i 


BODL MS BODLEY 110 

ff,168r-171r [Occasion unknown. Sarum: Sir. xxiv 14-16 is the epistle reading for 
the Vigil of the Assumption, Sir. xxiv 11-13, 15-20 for the Feast of the Assumption 
(August 15) and Sir. xxiv 14-16 for Votive Masses in Commemoration of Mary 
from the Purification to Septuagesima and then up to Advent; the theme below is Sir. 
xxiv 15.] - 

[Inc.] N [In] ciuitate santificata requieui ecclesiastic! xxiiij to et in episfola 
instanti? solempnitati? Good men and good women oure lord ihe?u crist 
techyngge his disciplus and by hew alle cristyne pat in euery good werk ferst 
godusworschep and aft ur ward hele of soule pr/ncipalyche is to be desyred seyet 
hew in bis wyse Pat er noster qai es in celis sanctificetur nomen tuum et 
cetera .. . 

[Expl.] . . . wer fore hoso in bis wordle for be loue of god with drawyth hys 
lusta? and besyuth hew in gowde trewlyche schal rest with god endelyslyche in 
blisse seynge with pe wyse man bat y by fore sayde In ciuitate et cetera quod 
nobis concedat qui trims et vn us viuit et regnat amen 
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BODL MS HATTON 96 

ff,197v-199r [Extract from an Easter Day sermon] --— 

[Inc.] FFor 3 e shuld vndirstonde pat al a mannes lyf fro pe fyrste poynt in to pt 
laste }>e feend is a boute to brynge a man or a woman to pe cursede synne of 
wanhope . . . 

[Expl.] . . . And perfort as faste as suche foule styrynges fallen vpon aman he 
schulde a noon putte hem a way fro hym and drawe hym to wyse and deuout 
companye And if aman wole ]>us dispose hym byfore he schal ly^ttly answere to all 
the resonnys [Unfinished] 

Comment 

The same extract as the above, in its complete form, occurs also in Glasgow 
University Library MS Hunter 520, pp.371-389, and in Bodleian Library MS Laud 
Miscellaneous 210, ff,174v-179v; the complete sermon occurs in Magdalene 
College Cambridge Pepys MS 2125, ff.l39r-143r, and in British Library MS 
Harley 2398, ff,175v-185r. 


BODL MS LAUD MISCELLANEOUS 23 

ff.74v-75 a v [Feast of All Saints: November 1] - 

[Inc.] F ffrendis seynt Jon Cnsostom in pc omelie vp on pc gospel of }>is day sei 3 t 
pat cuery beest resonable and vnresonable wha/zne he seth a pyng pat is lusty 
and 9 fortable to his kynde ioie}> and is myche reffeshid perbi... 

[Expl.] . . . Jjis office shulde prelatis and prestis fulfille and panne shulde cr/st 
teche her sugettz's and hem self bo>e to vnderstonde and to knowe hye J^yngzs 
Crist techif) men whanne he ablep hem to vertu and 3 yue}> [Unfinished] 

Comment 

There is a complete copy of this sermon in BL MS Cotton Titus D.xix, ff.l47r- 
158r. The fragment above can be found in D.J. Lloyd, "An Edition of the Prose and 
Verse in the Bodleian Manuscript Laud Miscellaneous 23", PhD thesis (Yale, 1943), 
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pp.174-6. 

BODL MS LAUD MISCELLANEOUS 210 

ff.l74v-179v [Extract from an Easter Day sermon] - 

[Inc.] FOr 3 e schul vnderstande pat al amannes lif fro ]>e first poynt to pc last pc 
fend is aboute to bryng aman o per a womman to pc cursed synne of whanhope 

[Expl.] . . . and also syker as he is trew god and crist he schal at })e laste ende 
brznge ]>e in to him self in to loye and in to blis pat neuere schal ende to w(h)yche 
Joye and to endeles blis Crist ihe.su kyng bryng (bryng) 30W pat for 30W sched 
his hert blood amen 

Comment 

The same extract as the above occurs also in Glasgow University Library MS 
Hunter 520, pp.371-389, and in Bodleian Library MS Hatton 96, ff,197v-199r 
(ending incompletely); the complete sermon occurs in Magdalene College Cambridge 
Pepys MS 2125, ff.l39r-143r, and in British Library MS Harley 2398, ff,175v- 
185r. 
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A Checklist of Editions of Middle English Prose 
in Theses 

B.S. Donaghey and G.A. Lester 


Introduction 

This checklist has been compiled as a research aid for students and scholars of 
Middle English and medieval manuscripts. It began as a card index, assembled for 
us in 1984 as a course project by Sally Graves and Richard Hollis, students at the 
Department of Information Studies in the University of Sheffield, upon whose work 
we have built, and whose help we gratefully acknowledge. In the later stages we 
received encouragement and advice from Professor Klaus Bitterling, Dr Terry 
Dolan, Dr Joyce Hill, Dr Veronica O'Mara, Dr Oliver Pickering, and Professor 
Linda Voigts. In addition Professor T. Takamiya answered queries about Japanese 
theses, Luuk Houwen and Professor Alasdair MacDonald provided information on 
Dutch theses, and Dr Gabrielle Muller-Oberhauser provided not only information 
about German theses but also about the complicated conventions relating to their 
distribution in multiple copies. Any errors, of course, are our responsibility alone. 

The idea of the list came as a direct result of our involvement in the Index of 
Middle English Prose, an international collaborative venture, modelled in some 
ways on the published Index of Middle English Verse, by means of which it is 
planned to locate, identify, and record the manuscripts of all Middle English prose 
texts composed between c.1200 and c. 1500. One of the first stages towards the 
achievement of this goal is the publication of an Index of Printed Middle English 
Prose, by R.E. Lewis, N.F. Blake, and A.S.G. Edwards (New York and London, 
1985), which will act as a basic reference list of editions. For practical reasons, 
however, this does not include editions of Middle English prose in university theses, 
which seems an unfortunate omission in these days when it is relatively easy to 
obtain microform or Xerograph copies, and even loans of the deposited volumes 
themselves. Our checklist, then, is best seen as a supplement to the Index of 
Printed Middle English Prose, which we are confident will quickly become an 
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essential research tool for those working in this field. 

Each entry contains the following information: (1) author of thesis, (2) title, 
(3) name of university, (4) degree awarded, (5) date, (6) University Microfilms 
order number, where appropriate, (7) source of information, (8) additional 
information, where appropriate, in square brackets, (9) place/publisher and date of 
those theses which have subsequently been published, and, in such cases, (10) 
cross reference to the Index of Printed Middle English Prose. The following points 
should be noted: the main list is in strictly alphabetical order by author's name; this 
is followed by a concise index, in which the theses are classified according to 
subject. In some of the published lists of theses (e.g. Aslib Index , McNamee) titles 
are abbreviated, and we have expanded them to full form wherever possible. Most 
of the theses were presented for the degree of Ph.D., but we have included others 
(e.g. British M.A. and B.Litt.) in cases where an edition forms a substantial part. 
Wherever possible we have specified the date of the award of the degree. 
Sometimes, however, theses themselves give only the date of submission, while 
some of the published lists give only an approximate date (e.g. Aslib Index, which 
gives the academic year of the award, covering two calendar years). The sources 
cited, which are listed below, are the standard works of reference which were 
available to us. With these we have aimed to provide good coverage without laying 
claim to absolute completeness. They have sometimes been found to contain 
inaccuracies (especially McNamee), which we have silently corrected. In the few 
instances where no source of reference is given it can be assumed that we have come 
to know of the thesis by word of mouth, or from some printed source other than one 
of the standard works of reference. Additional information, in square brackets, is 
given only sparingly (e.g. where the thesis title does not make clear that the edition 
is of a well-known work, or where the edited Middle English prose may form only 
part of the whole). In giving publication details we have been conscious of the fact 
that in some universities, especially in Germany, it has long been the practice to 
distribute large numbers of copies of the thesis immediately upon its acceptance by 
the examiners; this is governed by complicated conventions, which vary from 
university to university, which are different for doctoral theses and 
Habilitationschriften, and which are now being affected by the use of microfilm and 
microfiche. Consequently, we have not treated such copies as "publications" unless 
they appear in the Index of Printed Middle English Prose. 

We have applied the following principles in selecting items for inclusion: the 
theses we have investigated cover the years 1900-1985 inclusive, though 
understandably the entries are not numerous for the early years. For "Middle 
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English prose" we use the same criteria as in the Index of Middle English Prose, 
and have therefore excluded prose of a documentary nature. We have taken 
"edition" to include everything from straightforward transcriptions to editions with 
full critical apparatus. Theses which contain literary or linguistic investigations of 
texts unaccompanied by substantial passages of transcription have been excluded. 
On the other hand, we include theses which are known to have formed the basis of 
subsequent published editions (as listed in the Index of Printed Middle English 
Prose), because these often contain additional material. 

Limitations of resources have prevented full, firsthand investigation of all 
titles, but a large percentage has been inspected in one form or another. In those 
instances in which inspection has not been possible we have had to use our 
judgement as to whether the criteria for inclusion have been met. Even abstracts, 
where these exist, do not always make clear such fundamentals as date, prose 
content, or whether edited material is included. We have, perhaps, erred on the side 
of inclusiveness, but doubtless there will still be many omissions, as well as errors, 
of which we shall be grateful to hear. 


Sources and Abbreviations 

ADD: American Doctoral Dissertations [formerly Index to 

American Doctoral Dissertations ], Compiled for the 
Association of Research Libraries 21-43. Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms. 1960-83. 

As lib Index: Record, P.D. et al„ eds., Index to Theses Accepted for 

Higher Degrees in the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland [later and the Council for National Academic 
Awards] 1-32. London: Aslib. 1950-83. 

Bilboul: Bilboul, R.R. comp.. Retrospective Index to Theses of 

Great Britain and Ireland 1716-1950. Vol.l: Social 
Sciences and Humanities. Santa Barbara and Oxford: Clio 
Press. 1975. 

DAI: Dissertation Abstracts International [formerly Dissertation 

Abstracts]. A. Humanities and Social Sciences 20-45. Ann 
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DAIRI: 


Gabel: 


IPMEP: 


JVDHS: 


McNamee: 


B.S. Donaghey and G.A. Lester 

Arbor: University Microfilms. 1959-85; C. European 
Abstracts 37-46. 1976-85. 

Dissertation Abstracts International Retrospective Index to 
Volumes 1-29. Vol.8: Communication, Information, 
Business, Literature, Fine Arts. Vol.9: Author Index. Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms. 1970. 

Gabel, G.U. and G.R. comps., Dissertations in English 
and American Literature: Theses Accepted by Austrian, 
French, and Swiss Universities 1875-1970. Hamburg: 
Gernot Gabel. 1977. 

Lewis, R.E., N.F. Blake, and A.S.G. Edwards comps., 
Index of Printed Middle English Prose. New York and 
London: Garland. 1985. 

Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen Hochschulschriften, 78-90. 
Leipzig: VEB Verlag fur Buch- und Bibliothekswesen. 
1962-74. 

McNamee, L.F. comp.. Dissertations in English and 
American Literature: Theses Accepted by American, British, 
and German Universities 1865-1964. New York and 
London: Bowker. 1968. 


In the following Checklist all degree titles have been reduced to a common form. 



ME Prose in Theses 


AARTS, F.G.A.M. 


ALLEN, Sister M.E. 


AMASSIAN, M.G. 


ANDREW, M.R. 


ANGIELLO, D.M. 


ARMSTRONG, E.P. 


Checklist 


"The Pater Noster of Richard Ermyte : a late Middle 
English exposition of the Lord's Prayer, edited from 
Westminster School Library MS 3, with an 
introduction, variants, notes, and glossary", PhD 
thesis (Katholieke Universiteit, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands, 1967). Order no: 81:70004. DAI 42, 
no.6/1545c. Published (Nijmegen, 1967). IPMEP, 
no. 150. 

"Dame Julian of Norwich's Revelations of Divine 
Love (1373): an edition with notes", MA thesis (De 
Paul University, 1948). 

"An edition of Richard Rolle’s The Commandment ", 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1967). Order no: 
68:6376. DAI 28, p.3630-A. 

"A critical edition of the seventh book, On Diseases 
and their Cures , of John Trevisa's Middle English 
translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum of 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus", PhD thesis (University of 
York, 1973). Aslib Index 23, no.309. Published 
(Oxford, 1975), ed. M.C. Seymour et al. IPMEP , 
no.785. 

"An edition of the Twelve Degrees of Mekenes”, 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1971). Order no: 
71:26954. DAI 32, p.3239-A. 

"Heinrich Suso in England: an edition of the Ars 
Moriendi from the Seven Points of True Love ", 
PhD thesis (Indiana University, 1966). Order no: 
67:3643. DAI 28, p.l88-A. 
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ARNTZ, Sister M.L. 


AYTO, J.R. 


BANKS, Rev. J.P. 


BARNUM, P.H. 


BARRATT, A.A.T. 


BARRY, M.D. 


BAUGH, N.E.S. 


"pe Holy Boke Gratia Dei : an edition with 
commentary", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1961). Order no: 62:1013. DAI 23, p.221. 
Published (Salzburg, 1981). IPMEP, no.502. 

"An edition (with a commentary, a full glossary, an 
introduction on the language and the literary interest 
of the text) of the Middle English translation of Aelred 
of Rievaulx's De Institutione Inclusarum in the 
Vernon manuscript", MA thesis (University of 
Durham, 1974). Aslib Index 24, no.234. Published 
EETS OS 287 (London, 1984). IPMEP, no.607.5. 

"Speculum Devotorum: an edition with 
commentary", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1959). McNamee, p. 153. Published (Berlin, 1973- 
74). IPMEP, no.254. 

"A preliminary edition of the Table, the prologue on 
Holy Poverty, and Commandment I of Dives et 
Pauper", PhD thesis (Syracuse University, 1967). 
Order no: 68:13811. D/1/29, p.l203-A. Published 
EETS OS 275, 280 (London, 1976, 1980). IPMEP, 
no. 156. 

"Two Middle English translations of Aelred of 
Rievaulx's De Institutione Inclusarum", PhD thesis 
(University of Toronto, 1974). ADD 34, p.296. 
Published EETS OS 287 (London, 1984). IPMEP, 
no.607.5. 

"The Pilgrimage of the Soul, a fifteenth-century 
English prose version of Le Pelerinage de I'Ame by 
Guillaume de Guilleville", PhD thesis (University of 
Toronto, 1931). 

"A Worcestershire miscellany, compiled by John 
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BEER, F.F. 


BIRTS, R. 


BLAYNEY, M.S. 


BLECHNER, M.H. 


BRADY, Sister M.T. 


BROCKHURST, E.J. 


Northwood, circa 1400, edited from British Museum 
MS Add. 37787", PhD thesis (Bryn Mawr College, 
1939). Order no: 00:20266. DAI 17, p,1759-A. 
[Contains some prose.] Published (Philadelphia, 
1956). IPMEP, nos.54, 309, 323. 

"An edition of the Revelations of Divine Love by 
Julian of Norwich”, PhD thesis (University of 
Toronto, 1974). Published (Heidelberg, 1978). 
IPMEP , no. 321. 

"An edition of Walter Hilton's Scale of Perfection, 
Book I, Chapters 38-52", BLitt thesis (University of 
Oxford, 1951). Aslib Index 1, no.407. 

"Fifteenth-century English translations of Alain 
Chartier's Le Traite de I'Esperance and Le 
Quadrilogue Invectif', PhD thesis (University of 
Oxford, 1965). Aslib Index 17, no.328. Published 
EETS OS 270, 281 (London, 1974, 1980). IPMEP, 
nos.375, 778, 779. 

"An edition of Book IV of John Trevisa's translation 
of Bartholomeus Anglicus' De Proprietatibus 
Rerum", PhD thesis (Princeton Univeristy, 1971). 
Order no: 72:13729. DAI 32, p.6366-A. Published 
(Oxford, 1975), ed. M.C. Seymour et al. IPMEP, 
no.785. 

"The Pore Caitif: edited from MS Harley 2336, with 
introduction and notes", PhD thesis (Fordham 
University, 1954). ADD 1954, p.260. 

"Bartholomew Anglicus: De Proprietatibus Rerum", 
PhD thesis (University of London, 1952). Aslib 
Index 2, no.148. Published (Oxford, 1975), ed. 
M.C. Seymour et al. IPMEP, no.785. 
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BUTLER, M.S. 


BUTRYM, A.J. 


BYLES, A.T.P. 


BYLES, A.T.P. 


CALLANAN, Sister M.E. 


CAMPBELL, B.R. 


"An edition of the early Middle English copy of 
TElfric's Grammar and Glossary in Worcester 
Cathedral MS F.174", PhD thesis (Pennsylvania State 
University, 1981). Order no: DA:8205887. DAI 
42, p.4443-A. 

"An edition, with commentary, of the Wycliffite tracts 
contained in MS Trinity College Dublin C.V.6.", PhD 
thesis (Rutgers University, 1971). Order no: 
72:9612. DAI 32, p.5174-A. 

"An introduction and glossary to the Book of the 
Ordre of Chyvalry, translated and printed by William 
Caxton from a French version of the Catalan tract by 
Ramon Lull, entitled Le Libre del Orde de 
Cavayleria\ and to Adam Loutfut's Scottish 
transcription, made in 1494 and contained in Harleian 
MS 6149 at the British Museum", MA thesis 
(University of London, 1925). Bilboul, p.41. 
Published EETS OS 168 (London, 1926). IPMEP, 
no.794. 

"A critical edition of Caxton's Fayttes of Armes and 
of Chyvalrye", PhD thesis (University of London, 
1933). Bilboul, p.41. Published EETS OS 189 
(London, 1932, 1937). IPMEP, no. 106. [PhD 
awarded after publication.] 

"An edition of Richard Rolle's English Psalter with 
notes and commentary (Psalms 46-60)", PhD thesis 
(Fordham University, 1977). Order no: 77:14887. 
DAI 38, p.253-A. 

"A partial edition of the Book of Good Condictions, 
a Middle English translation of Le Livre des Bonnes 
Moeurs of Jacques Legrand, edited from the 
University of Glasgow Library Hunter MS 78", PhD 
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CANDON, Sister M.P. 


CANNON, A.G. 


CANT, P.A. 


CARNEY, E.A. 


CARPENTER, Sister C.T. 


CAVALLERANO, J.D. 

CHADWICK, N.A. 


CIGMAN, G. 


thesis (University of Ottawa, 1978). ADD 38, 
p.269. 

"The Doctrine of the Hert, edited from the 
manuscripts with introduction and notes", PhD thesis 
(Fordham University, 1963). Order no: 64:2404. 
DAI 24, p.4173-A. 

"Hortus Vocabulorum, edited from the first Wynkyn 
de Worde edition, 1500', PhD thesis (University of 
London, 1971). Aslib Index 21, no.332. 

"Thesaurus Pauperum: an edition of British Museum 
MS Sloane 3489, a fifteenth-century medical 
miscellany, with introduction, notes, and glossary", 
PhD thesis (University of London, 1973). Aslib 
Index 23, no.298. 

"Richard Rolle's English Psalter, Psalms 91-105: an 
edition with an introductory essay on Rolle’s style", 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1980). Order no: 
80:20052. DAI 41, p,1061-A. 

"An edition of the Lent and Palm Sunday sermons 
contained in the fifteenth-century translation of the late 
twelfth-century Filius Matris cycle", PhD thesis 
(University of London, 1984). 

"Richard Rolle's English Psalter, Psalms 31-45", 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1976). 

"An edition of Disce Mori (pp.1-177): Introduction 
and Seven Deadly Sins", MA thesis (University of 
Liverpool, 1966). Aslib Index 16, no.232. 

"Four Middle English Sermons: an edition of sermons 
1, 8, 9, and 10 from British Museum Additional MS 
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CLUBB, M.D. Jr. 


COATES, J.D. 


COLBORN, A.F. 


COLLINS, M.O. 


COLQUHOUN, K.H. 


CONSACRO, Rev. D.P. 


CUMMING, W.P. 


41321", BLitt thesis (University of Oxford, 1969). 
Aslib Index 19, no.356. Publication in preparation 
(EETS). 

"The Middle English Pilgrimage of the Soul: an 
edition of MS Egerton 615", PhD thesis (University 
of Michigan, 1954). Order no: 60:07625. DAI 14, 
p.667. 

"British Museum MS Additional 37049: a survey with 
texts", MLitt thesis (University of Bristol, 1974). 
Aslib Index 24, no.232. [Contains edition of 
contemplative verse and prose.] 

"A critical text of Mali Meidhad, together with a 
grammar and glossarial notes", BLitt thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1934). Bilboul, p.107. 
Published (London, 1940). IPMEP, no.95. 

"Psalms from the English Psalter Commentary of 
Richard Rolle, edited from MS Huntington 148, with 
notes and glossary", PhD thesis (University of 
Michigan, 1966). Order no: 67:8232. DAI 28, 
P.191-A. 


"A critical edition of the Middle English translation of 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis", MA thesis 
(University of London, 1964). Aslib Index 14, 
no. 179. 

"A critical edition of The Abbey of the Holy Ghost 
from all known extant English manuscripts", PhD 
thesis (Fordham University, 1971). Order no: 
71:26960. DAI 32, p.3244-A. 

"The Revelations of Saint Birgitta. An edition from 
the unique Middle English manuscript in the Garret 
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DALY, S.R. 

D'ARDENNE, S.T.R.O. 


DEERY, P.M. 


DELCOURT, J. 


DOIRON, Sister M.M. 


DOTY, B.L. 


DOWNING, J.Y. 


Collection deposited in the library of Princeton 
University", PhD thesis (Princeton University, 
1925). McNamee, p.144. Published EETS OS 178 
(London, 1929). IPMEP, no.312. 

"The Historye of the Patriarks", PhD thesis 
(University of Ohio, 1950). McNamee, p.154. 

"An edition of the Liflade and te Passiun of Seinte 
Juliene (MS Bodley 34)", BLitt thesis (University of 
Oxford, 1933). Bilboul, p.74. Published (Liege and 
Paris, 1936), and EETS OS 248 (London, 1961). 
IPMEP , no. 359. 

"An edition of A Lettir on de Lyfe of Kateryn of 
Senys in Bodleian Library MS Douce 114", MPhil 
thesis (University of Oxford, 1983). Aslib Index 
35, no.0217. 

"Medicina de Quadrupedibus, an early Middle 
English version with introduction, notes, translation, 
and glossary" (Sorbonne, Paris, 1913). Gabel, 
no.200. 

"pe Mirrour of Simple Soules: an edition and 
commentary", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1964). Order no: 64:13221. DAI 25, p.5267. 

"An edition of British Museum MS Additional 37049: 
a religious miscellany", PhD thesis (Michigan State 
University, 1969). Order no: 70:15018. DAI 31, 
p.1223. 

"A critical edition of Cambridge University MS 
Ff.5.48", PhD thesis (University of Washington, 
1969). Order no: 69:20219. DAI 30, p.2480. 
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DRENNAN, J.F. 


DUNCAN, T.G. 


EASTING, R.B. 


ELLIS, R.M. 


ENGEL, M.H. 

EVERETT, E.K. 


FALLWELL, M.L. Jr. 


FANNING, C.E. 


"A short Middle English prose translation of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus”, PhD thesis (University of 
Michigan, 1980). Order no: 80:172409. DAI 41, 
p.679-A. Publication in preparation (Middle English 
Texts). 

"A transcription and linguistic study of the 
introduction and first twelve sermons of the Hunterian 
MS version of the Mirror", BLitt thesis (University 
of Oxford, 1965). As lib Index 15, no.239. 

"An edition of Owayn Miles and other Middle 
English texts concerning St Patrick's Purgatory", 
PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 1976). Aslib 
Index 27, no.244. 

"An edition, with commentary, of certain sections of 
British Museum MS Claudius B.i of the fourteenth- 
century Brigittine Revelations", PhD thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1976). Aslib Index 26, 
no.294. 

"An edition of MS Nicholson 13, f,161r-177v", MA 
thesis (University of Sydney, 1981). [Prose Brut.] 

"A critical edition of the confession section of The 
Clensyng of Mannes Soule”, PhD thesis (University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1974). Order no: 
75:4816. DAI 35, p.5340-A. 

"De Re Militari: an edition of the Middle English 
prose translation of Vegetius' Epitoma Rei Militaris", 
PhD thesis (Vanderbilt University, 1973). Order no: 
74:16150. DAI 35, p.l620-A. 

"The Charter of the Abbey of the Holy Ghost: a 
critical edition from all known extant manuscripts, 
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FARKAS, C.R. 


FARLEY, P.P. 


FISHER, J.H. 


FLETCHER, A.J. 


FLETCHER, B.Y. 


FLYNN, J.S. 


FORESTER, A.H. 


with introduction, notes, and glossary", PhD thesis 
(Fordham University, 1975). Order no: 76:4117. 
DAI 36, p.5274-A. 

"Of Shrift and Penance : the Middle English prose 
translation of the Manuel des Pechiez", PhD thesis 
(University of Maryland, 1969). Order no: 
70:15397. 

"Book XIII De Aqua of John of Trevisa's translation 
of Bartholomaeus Anglicus' De Proprietatibus 
Rerum: a critical edition", PhD thesis (Fordham 
University, 1974). Order no: 74:25114. DAI 35, 
P.3676-A. Published (Oxford, 1975), ed. M.C. 
Seymour et al. 1PMEP, no.785. 

"The Tretyse of Loue (Wynkyn de Worde): 
(Westminster, 1493), edited with an introduction and 
notes", PhD thesis (University of Pennsylvania, 
1945). Published EETS OS 223 (London, 1951). 
IPMEP , no.751. 

"A critical edition of selected sermons from an 
unpublished fifteenth-century de tempore sermon 
cycle", BLitt thesis (University of Oxford, 1978). 
As lib Index 28. ii, no.4921. 

"An edition of MS R.3.19 in Trinity College 
Cambridge: poetical miscellany of c.1480", PhD 
thesis (University of Chicago, 1973). ADD 34, 
p.288. [Contains one prose item.] 

"Pilgrimage of the Soul: an edition of the Caxton 
imprint", PhD thesis (Auburn University, 1973). 
Order no: 73:27244. DAI 34, p.2557-A. 

"A new edition of the Cely Letters, 1472-1488", 
PhD thesis (University of Bristol, 1954). 
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FRANCIS, W.N. 


GALLAGHER, J.E. 


GAUMER, M.C. 


GERSLUND, E.W. 


GETZ, F.M. 


GLOVER, C.E.M. 


GOYMER, C.R. 


McNamee, p.160. 

"A Book of Vices and Virtues, a translation of 
Somme le Roi by Lorens d'Orleans, edited from 
three manuscripts", PhD thesis (University of 
Pennsylvania, 1937). McNamee, p.149. Published 
EETS OS 217 (London, 1942). IPMEP, no.668. 

"A critical edition of The Doctrinal of Sapience, 
William Caxton, Westminster, 7 May 1489", PhD 
thesis (University of Notre Dame, 1962). Order no: 
63:291. DAI 23, p.2114. 

"John Trevisa's translation of the De Proprietatibus 
Rerum of Bartholomew Anglicus: an edition of the 
Plimpton Manuscript", PhD thesis (University of 
Washington, 1971). Order no: 71:24036. DAI 32, 
p.3249-A. 

"An edition of the poverty prologue of Dives et 
Pauper", MA thesis (University of Bristol, 1972). 
Aslib Index 22, no.363. 

"An edition of the Middle English Gilbertus Anglicus 
found in Wellcome MS 537", PhD thesis (University 
of Toronto, 1981). DAI 42, p.4559-A. 

"Middle English culture and society in the later middle 
ages: a study of three Worcester sermons, with the 
text of the incomplete sermon for Palm Sunday 1390- 
1404", MA thesis (University of Birmingham, 1977). 

"A parallel text edition of the Middle English prose 
version(s) of the Mirror of St. Edmund based on the 
known complete manuscripts", MA thesis (University 
of London, 1962). Aslib Index 12, no. 145. 
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GRISDALE, D.M. 


HADLEY, W. 


HALLIGAN, T.A. 


HAMELIN, Mother M. 


HANDS, R.R. 


HARDER, B.D. 


"The Reule ofCrysten Religioun by Reginald Pecock 
D.D.", PhD thesis (Columbia University, 1926). 
McNamee, p.168. Published EETS OS 171 
(London, 1927). IPMEP, no.220. 

"The Middle English sermons from the Worcester 
chapter MS F.10, edited", MA thesis (University of 
Leeds, 1936). Bilboul, p.74. Published (Leeds, 
1939). IPMEP , nos. 24, 435. 

"The Life of Alexander in English prose (Thornton 
MS)", MA thesis (University of London, 1922). 
Bilboul, p.7. 

"The Booke of Gostlye Grace , an edition with 
introduction", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1963). Order no: 64:2406. DAI 25, p.2489. 
Published (Toronto, 1979). IPMEP, no.658. 

du B.A. "The Middle English devotional pieces: pe 
Passioun of Oure Lord and pe Tretijs of Loue: 
edition and commentary", PhD thesis (Fordham 
University, 1962). Order no: 62:3767. DAI 23, 
p.1349. 

"An edition of the first two parts, sigs. A1-F8, of the 
Boke of St Albans (1486), with linguistic apparatus 
and commentary", BLitt thesis (University of Oxford, 
1967). Aslib Index 17, no.333. Facsimile 
published as English Hunting and Hawking 
(London, 1974). IPMEP , no.391. 

"The Medieval Lapidary of Bartholomaeus Anglicus : 
a critical edition of John Trevisa's translation into 
Middle English of De Proprietatibus Rerum, Book 
XVI", PhD thesis (University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, 1971). Order no: 72:10727. DAI 32, 
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HARLEY, M.P. 


HENRY, A.K. 


HEYWORTH, P.L. 


HITCHCOCK, E.V. 


HITCHCOCK, E.V. 


HODGSON, P. 


P.5738-A. Published (Oxford, 1975), ed. M.C. 
Seymour et al. IPMEP, no.785. 

"A revelation of purgatory: a critical edition based on 
Longleat MS 29", PhD thesis (Columbia University, 
1981). Order no: 83:27227. DAI 44, p.2468-A. 

"A critical edition of Book I of The Pilgrimage of the 
Lyf of the Manhode", PhD thesis (University of 
Oxford, 1976). Aslib Index 27.1, no.245. 
Published EETS OS 288 (London, 1985). 

"An edition of Jacke Upland, Friar Daw's Reply, 
and Upland's Rejoinder , from British Museum MS 
Harley 6641 and Bodleian MS Digby 41, with an 
introduction, a glossary, and commentary", BLitt 
thesis (University of Oxford, 1966). Aslib Index 
16, no.236. Published (London, 1968). IPMEP, 
no.782. 

"The Donet by Reginald Pecock, collated with The 
Poore Mennis Myrrour", PhD thesis (University of 
London, 1924). McNamee, p.168. Published EETS 
OS 156 (London, 1921). IPMEP, no.231. [PhD 
awarded for a revised version of the published text.] 

"The Folewer to the Donet by Reginald Pecock, with 
an introduction on the language and style”, DLitt 
thesis (University of London, 1929). Published 
EETS OS 164 (London, 1924). IPMEP, no.598. 
[DLitt awarded for a revised and expanded version of 
the published text.] 

"An edition, from the manuscripts, of some of the 
prose pieces which have been attributed to the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing, with an introduction 
and notes", BLitt thesis (University of Oxford, 
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HOLDEN, A.W. 


HORNER, Brother P.J. 


HUGHES, M.A. 


' HUGHES, N.L. 


HUSSEY, S.S. 


HUTCHISON, A.M. 


1934). Bilboul, p.48. Published [together with the 
next item] EETS OS 218 (London, 1944, repr. 
1981). IPMEP, no. 320. 

"An edition, from the manuscripts, of the Cloud of 
Unknowing , with an introduction, notes, and 
glossary", PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 1936). 
Bilboul, p.48. [See previous entry.] 

"An edition of the Middle English prose version of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus", MA thesis (University of 
London, 1952). Aslib Index 2, no.149. 

"An edition of five medieval sermons from MS Laud 
Misc. 706", PhD thesis (State University of New 
York at Albany, 1975). Order no: 75:28881. DAI 
36, p.3678-A. 


"The Syon Pardon sermon, edited from MS Harley 
2321 with introduction and notes", MA thesis 
(University of Liverpool, 1959). Aslib Index 9, 
no.136. 

"A critical edition of Thomas Wimbledon's sermon 
preached at Paul's Cross 1388-1389", MA thesis 
(University of London, 1958). Aslib Index 8, 
no.137. 

"An edition, from the manuscripts, of Book II of 
Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection" , PhD thesis 
(University of London, 1962). Aslib Index 12, 
no. 147. Edition in preparation (EETS). 

"An edition of Book VI of John Trevisa's English 
translation of De Proprietatibus Rerum by 
Barthlomaeus Anglicus", PhD thesis (University of 
Toronto, 1974). DAI 38, p.6107-A. 
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JASIN, J. 

JEWITT, A.R. 

KANE, H.J. 

KENGEN, J.H.L, 

KIM, H.C. 

KINPOITNER, R.J. 

KNIGHT, I.K. 


"A late Middle English literary anthology: Rawlinson 
MS C.813", PhD thesis (University of Washington, 
1980). Order no: 80:26250. DAI 41, p.2122-A. 

"A critical edition of the Middle English Liber 
Uricrisiarum in Wellcome MS 225", PhD thesis 
(Tulane University, 1983). Order no: 84:00801. 
DAI 44, p.2761-A. 

"Ancrene Wisse, edited with an introduction and 
notes", PhD thesis (Cornell University, 1937). 

"A critical edition of the Prickynge of Love", PhD 
thesis (University of Pennsylvania, 1968). Order no: 
69:5634. DAI 29, p.3579-A. Published (Salzburg, 
1983). IPMEP,noA6. 

"Memoriale Credencium: a late Middle English 
manual of theology for lay people edited from Bodley 
MS Tanner 210", PhD thesis (Katholieke 
Universiteit, Nijmegen, Netherlands, 1979). 
Published (Nijmegen, 1979). IPMEP, no.448. 

"The Gospel of Nicodemus translated by John 
Trevisa, now first edited with introduction and 
complete glossary", PhD thesis (University of 
Washington, 1964). Order no: 64:8781. DAI 25, 
p.1893. 

"An edition of De Visitacione Infirmorum" , PhD 
thesis (Fordham University, 1974). Order no: 
74:25059. DAI 35, p.2944-A. 

"Redde Rationem Villicationis Tue ; a Middle English 
sermon of the fourteenth century", PhD thesis 
(University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1954). 
[Wimbledon's sermon.] Published (Pittsburgh and 
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KRAPP, G.P. 


KRAPPE, E.S. 


KURVINEN, A.A. 


LENAGHAN, R.T. 


LLOYD, D.J. 


LOMBARDO, S.D. 


LOUIS, C.W. 


Louvain, 1967). IPMEP, no.560. 

"The Legend of Saint Patrick's Purgatory: its later 
literary history" (Johns Hopkins University, 1900). 
[Includes an edition of a prose version.] Published 
(Baltimore, 1900). IPMEP , no.329. 

"King Ponthus and the Fair Sidone : a critical 
edition”, PhD thesis (University of Pennsylvania, 
1953). Order no: 5605. DAI 13, p.797. 

"The life of Saint Catharine of Alexandria in Middle 
English prose”, PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 
1961). McNamee, p.146. 

"William Caxton's translation of The Subtyl 
Historyes and Fables of Esope, an annotated 
edition", PhD thesis (Harvard University, 1957). 
McNamee, p.163. Published (Cambridge, Mass., 
1967). IPMEP, no. 179. 

"An edition of the prose and verse in the Bodleian 
manuscript Laud Miscellaneous 23", PhD thesis (Yale 
University, 1943). 

"Wynkyn de Worde and his 1512 edition of Helyas, 
Knyght of the Swanne", PhD thesis (Indiana 
University, 1976). Order no: 77:2007. DAI 37, 
P.5107-A. 

"The commonplace book of Robert Reynes of Acle: 
an edition of Tanner MS. 407", PhD thesis 
(University of Toronto, 1977). DAI 39, p.4231-A. 
Published (New York, 1980). IPMEP, see 
Manuscript Index under "Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Tanner 407". 
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LUBBE, L. 


LUCAS, P.J. 


MACK, F.M. 


MADIGAN, Sister M.F. 


McCarthy, a.j. 


McGEE, C.E. 


McGERR, R.P. 


MARTIN, C.A. 


"A Myrour to Lewde Men and Women", PhD thesis 
(University of California at Los Angeles, 1956). 
McNamee, p.152. 

"A critical edition of John Capgrave's Universal 
Chronicle", PhD thesis (University of Leeds, 1973). 
Aslib Index 23, no.297. 

"Seinte Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr", PhD 
thesis (University of London, 1934). McNamee, 
p.145. Published EETS OS 193 (London, 1934, 
repr. 1958). IPMEP, no.29. 

"The 'Passio Domini' theme in the works of Richard 
Rolle: his personal contribution in its religious, 
cultural, and literary context", PhD thesis (University 
of Saint Louis, 1967). Order no: 68:1276. DAI 28, 
p.3150-A. [Includes an edition of a version of 
Meditations on the Passion .] Published (Salzburg, 
1978). IPMEP, no.618. 

"Book to a Mother, an edition with commentary", 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1961). Order no: 
Mic 61:1575. DAI 22, p.l 181. Published 
(Salzburg, 1981). IPMEP, no.767. 

"A critical edition of The First Provincial Progress of 
Henry VII", PhD thesis (University of Toronto, 
1978). DAI 39, p.4279-A. 

"The Judgment of the Soul : a critical edition of the 
Middle English Pilgrimage of the Soul, Book I", 
PhD thesis (Yale University, 1981). Order no: DA 
84:09487. DAI 45, p.l78-A. 

"Edinburgh University Library MS 93: an annotated 
edition of selected devotional treatises with a survey 
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MATHESON, L.M. 


MILLER, E.M. 


MILLETT, E.N. 


MOONEY, L.R. 


MORGAN, G.R. 


MORGAN, M.M. 


MORY, R.N. 


MUNRO, D.A. 


of parallel versions", PhD thesis (University of 
Edinburgh, 1978). Aslib Index 28.i, no.308. 

"The prose Brut : a parallel edition of Glasgow 
Hunterian manuscripts T.3.12 and V.5.13, with an 
introduction and notes", PhD thesis (University of 
Glasgow, 1977). Aslib Index 28.i, no.309. 

"In Hoote Somere: a fifteenth-century medical 
manuscript", PhD thesis (Princeton University, 
1978). Order no: 79:05635. DAI 39, p.5497-A. 

"An edition of Hali Meidhad, with a study of its 
tradition", PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 1977). 
Aslib Index 31.ii, no.4162. Published EETS OS 
284 (London, 1982). IPMEP, no.95. 

"Practical didactic works in Middle English: edition 
and analysis of the class of short Middle English 
works containing useful information", PhD thesis 
(University of Toronto, 1981). 

"A critical edition of Caxton's The Art and Craft to 
Know Well to Die and Ars Moriendi, together with 
the antecedent manuscript material", PhD thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1973). Aslib Index 23, 
no.305. 

"The Meditations on the Passion ascribed to Richard 
Rolle", MA thesis (University of London, 1947). 
Bilboul, p. 191. 

"A medieval English anatomy", PhD thesis 
(University of Michigan, 1977). Order no: 77:26321. 
DAI 38, p-3448-A. 

"An edition and study of portions of MS Laud Misc. 
622 of the Bodleian Library”, PhD thesis (University 
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MURRAY, V.M. 


MYCOFF, D.A. 


NEESON, M. 


NEWTON, S.S. 


ODENSTEDT, B. 


OGDEN, M.S.H. 


OGILVIE-THOMSON, 


of Aberdeen, 1978). Aslib Index 28.ii, no.4928. 
[Contains one short prose item.] 

"An edition of Milicia Christi and A Tretyse of 
Gostly Batayle", PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 
1971). Aslib Index 21, no.337. 

"A critical edition of the legend of Mary Magdalene 
from Caxton's Golden Legend of 1483", PhD thesis 
(University of Rochester, 1984). Order no: 
84:16598. DAI 45, p,1123-A. 

"The Prose Alexander, a critical edition", PhD thesis 
(University of California, 1971). Order no: 72:2872. 
DAI 32, p.4012-A. 

"An edition of Richard Rolle’s English Psalter, the 
prologue through Psalm xv, with introduction, notes 
and glossary", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1976). Order no: 76:25748. DAI 37, p.2833-A. 

"The Boke of Marchalsi" a fifteenth-century treatise 
on horse-breeding and veterinary medicine. Edited 
from MS Harley 6398 with introduction, notes and 
glossary", PhD thesis (University of Stockholm, 
1973). Published (Stockholm, 1973). IPMEP, 
no.335. 

"The Liber de Diversis Medicinis in the Thornton 
manuscript", PhD thesis (University of Chicago, 
1935). McNamee, p.125. Published EETS OS 207 
(London, 1938). IPMEP. no.647. 

S.J. "An edition of the English works in MS Longleat 29, 
excluding The Parson's Tale", PhD thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1980). Aslib Index 31 .ii, 
no.4408. 
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O'MARA, V.M. 


PAGE, C.A. 


PEARN, F.E. 


PFANDER, H.G. 


PIMPL, M.L. 


POTHMANN, A. 


POWELL, S. 


QUINN, F. 


"An edition of selected Marian sermons from Trinity 
College Dublin MS 428", MA thesis (University 
College, Dublin, 1980). 

"An edition of The Myrrour of Synneres", PhD 
thesis (Fordham University, 1973). Order no: 
74:2756. DAI 34, p.5116-A. 

"A booke yntytuled Of Goode Maneres : Harleian MS 
149,", MA thesis (University of London, 1914). 
Bilboul, p.163. 

"The popular sermon of the medieval friar", PhD 
thesis (New York University, 1937). [Contains an 
edition of Friar John Gregory's sermon.] Published 
(New York, 1937). IPMEP, no.538. 

”pe Lyfe of Soule: an edition with commentary", 
PhD thesis (Fordham University, 1963). Order no: 
64:2408. DAI 25, p.2498. 

"Zur Textkritik von John Myrk's Pars Oculi" 
(University of Bonn, 1914). [Contains an edition of 
a version of a prose sentence of excommunication.] 

"A critical edition of the 'temporale' sermons of MSS 
Harley 2247 and Royal 18.B.xxv", PhD thesis 
(University of London, 1980). Aslib Index 31.ii, 
no.4410. Published [in part] (Heidelberg, 1981). 
IPMEP, no.734. 

"An edition of books 3-5 of Johannes de Irlandia's 
Meroure of Wyssdome from the unique manuscript 
in the National Library of Scotland, no.5375, with an 
introduction, notes, select glossary, and index of 
proper names", BLitt thesis (University of Oxford, 
1963). Aslib Index 13, no.161. 
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REESE, G.H. 


REGAN, C.L. 


REILLY, R. 


REYNOLDS, F. 


RICKE, J.M. 


RIES, T. 


RIGG, A.G. 


"The Alderman Brut : a diplomatic transcript, edited 
with a study of the text", PhD thesis (University of 
Virginia, 1947). McNamee, p. 133. 

"The Cleansing of Man's Soul : edited from MS 
Bodleian 923, with introduction, notes and glossary", 
PhD thesis (Harvard University, 1963). ADD 23, 

p.121. 

"A Middle English summary of the Bible: an edition 
of Trinity College (Oxon.) MS 93", PhD thesis 
(University of Washington, 1966). Order no: 
67:7671. DAI 27, p.4229-A. 

"A critical edition of the Revelations of Julian of 
Norwich (1342-C.1416), prepared from all the known 
manuscripts with introduction, notes and select 
glossary", PhD thesis (University of Leeds, 1956). 
As lib Index 6, no. 135. 

"The Antichrist 'Vita' at the end of the Middle Ages: 
an edition of The Byrthe and Lyfe of the moost False 
and Deceytfull Antechryst ", PhD thesis (Rice 
University, 1982). Order no: 82:16356. DAI 43, 
P.517-A. 

"For the Ynformacion of that most Blessed Viage to 
the Holi Citee of Hierusalem. Erzahlung einer 
pilgerreise nach Jerusalem M.E. Anh. ein Art. liber 
Jerusalem", PhD thesis (University of Erlangen, 
1922). McNamee, p. 125. 

"An edition of a fifteenth-century commonplace book 
(MS Trinity College, Cambridge, 0.9.38)", PhD 
thesis (University of Oxford, 1966). Aslib Index 
16, no.238. Published (Oxford, 1968). IPMEP, 
no.3. 
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ROBERTS, W.F.J. 


RODRIGUEZ, Z.J. 


ROSE, C.M. 


ROYSTER, J.F. 


SANDS, D.B. 


SASS, L.J. 


SAUER, W. 


SCHMITT, F. 


"A Critical edition of Mali Meidenhad ", PhD thesis 
(University of London, 1949). Bilboul, p.107. 

"Richard Rolle's English commentary on the Psalter, 
Psalms 61 to 75: text and glossary, with an 
introductory essay on Rolle and the tradition of Psalm 
commentary", PhD thesis (Fordham University, 
1980). Order no: 80:12803. DAI 40, p.6268-A. 

"An edition of Houghton Library MS Eng 938: the 
fifteenth-century Middle English translation of 
Nicholas Trevet's Anglo-Norman Les Cronicles , 
with Brut continuation", PhD thesis (Tufts 
University, 1985). 

"A Middle English treatise on the ten commandments. 
(Edition)", PhD thesis (University of Chicago, 1907). 
McNamee, pl53. Published Studies in Philology 6 
(1910). IPMEP, no.650. 

"William Caxton's Reynard the Fox of 1481, an 
annotated edition", PhD thesis (Harvard University, 
1953). McNamee, p. 163. 

"A critical edition of the Fourme of Cury: culinary 
vocabulary in late Middle English", PhD thesis 
(Columbia University, 1979). Order no: 81:25382. 
DAI 42, p.2666-A. 

"Die mittelenglishce Ubersetzung der Apokalypse mit 
Kommentar (Version B): Edition, Untersuchungen u. 
Glossar", PhD thesis (University of Heidelberg, 
1971). JVDHS 89 (1971), no. U73.7975. 

"Die mittelenglische Version des Elucidariums des 
Honorius Augustodunensis", PhD thesis (University 
of Wurzburg, 1909). McNamee, p. 151. Published 
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SCHOFIELD, M.E. 


SCOTT, M.A. 


SEARLE, P.M. 


SEEGER, R.A. 


SHEERAN, F.J. 


SHELDON, S.E. 


SINGER, T.S. 


(Wurzburg, 1909). IPMEP, no.257. 

"The Diets and Sayings of the Philosophers : a 
Middle English version by Stephen Scrope", PhD 
thesis (University of Pennsylvania, 1936). 
McNamee, p.168. 

"Go, Crysten Soul : a critical edition of The Craft of 
Dying", PhD thesis (Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, 1975). Order no: 75:21689. DAI 36, 
P.2184-A. 

"The critical apparatus for an edition of the shorter 
version of Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love by 
Juliana of Norwich", MA thesis (University of 
Bristol, 1972). Aslib Index 22, no.364. 

"The English Polychronicon : a text of John Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden's Polychronicon, based on 
Huntington MS 28561”, PhD thesis (University of 
Washington, 1974). Order no: 75:28440. DAI 36, 
p.3663-A. 

"An edition of Wynkyn de Worde's Dives et Pauper, 
collated with Pynson’s edition, MSS Yale 
Eng.Th.D.36 and Lichfield 5; with the alternate 
prologue on 'holy poverty' in Hunterian MS 270, 
collated with Royal MSS 17.C.20 and 21, and MS 
Douce 295", PhD thesis (University of Nebraska, 
1970). Order no: 70:17757. DAI 31, p,1771-A. 

"Middle English and Latin charms, amulets, an 
talismans from vernacular manuscripts", PhD thesis 
(Tulane University, 1978). Order no: 79:01501. 
DAI 39, p.4233-A. 

"Of Shrifte and Penance : a late Middle English prose 
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SPISAK, J.W. 


STECKMAN, L.L. 

STOVER, E.V. 


STREETER, B.B. 


STUCKEY, M.L.D. 


SVINHUFVUD, A.C. 


version of Le Manuel des Peches, edited with an 
introduction and notes", PhD thesis (New York 
University, 1972). Order no: 72:31133. DAI 33, 
P.2906-A. 


"English vernacular Sunday preaching in the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth century, with illustrative 
texts", PhD thesis (University of Oxford, 1982). 
Aslib Index, 32.ii, no.4230. 

"An edition of the first seven books of Caxton's 
Malory", PhD thesis (University of Pittsburgh, 
1977). Order no: 78:09558. DAI 38, p.7318-A. 
Published, with additions (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1983). IPMEP, no.30. 

"A fifteenth-century festival book", PhD thesis (Yale 
University, 1934). McNamee, p.122. 

"An edition of the Middle English treatise A Myrour 
to Lewde Men and Wymmen", PhD thesis 
(University of Pennsylvania, 1951). McNamee, 
p.152. 

"British Museum Additional MS 37049: a mirror of 
the fifteenth-century contemplative mind", PhD thesis 
(Rutgers University, 1970). Order no: 71:12276. 
DAI 31, p.6024-A. 

"An edition of two Middle English translations of 
Aelred's De Institutione Inclusarum (vols I and II)", 
PhD thesis (University of Michigan, 1981). Order 
no: 81:16344. DAI 42, p.696-A. 

"A late Middle English treatise on horses, ed. from 
British Library MS Sloane 2584, ff.102-117b", PhD 
thesis (University of Stockholm, 1978). Published 
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Stockholm Studies in English 47 (1978). IPMEP , 
no.614. 

SWINBURN, L.M. "pe Lanterne of Li^t, transcribed from the MS 

Harleian 2324, with an introduction, notes, and 
glossary", MA thesis (University of London, 1914). 
Bilboul, p.74. Published EETS OS 151 (London, 
1917). IPMEP, no.266. 

VAN DEN BERG, J. "'Auaricia' and ’Luxuria’ in B.L. MS Harley 6571", 

MA thesis (Katholieke Universiteit, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands, 1985). 

VAN DER LEEST, R. "The Vision of Edmund Leversegge" , MA thesis 

(Katholieke Universiteit, Nijmegen, Netherlands, 
1983). 

VAN ZUTPHEN, J.P.W.M. "A Litil Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins by Richard 

Lavynham, O. Carm.", PhD thesis (Katholieke 
Universiteit, Nijmegen, Netherlands, 1956). 
Published (Rome, 1956). IPMEP, no.789. 

VON NOLCKEN, M.C. "An edition of selected parts of the Middle English 

translation of the Rosarium Theologie", PhD thesis 
(University of Oxford, 1976). Aslib Index 27.i, 
no.250. Published [in part] (Heidelberg, 1979). 

WAGNER, W. "Sawles Warde. Kritische Textausgabe auf Grand 

aller Handschriften", PhD thesis (University of Bonn, 
1907). McNamee, p.148. 

WAKELIN, M.F. "An edition of John Mirk's Festial as it is contained 

in the Brotherton Collection", MA thesis (University 
of Leeds, 1960). Aslib Index 11, no.162. 

WALTZER, H.S. "An edition of the Middle English translation of the 

Regula Sancti Salvatoris", PhD thesis (Yale 
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WHITEHEAD, W.V. 

WILKINS, Sister M.D. 

WILLSON, R.B. 

WILSHER, B.A. 

WILSON, E.P. 


University, 1950). McNamee, p.147. 
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Bible: REILLY 

Birgitta, Saint: CUMMING. See also Brigittine Revelations 

Book of Good Condictions : CAMPBELL 

Booke of Gostlye Grace: HALLIGAN 

Boke of Marchalsi: ODENSTEDT 

Boke of St Albans: HANDS 

Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry: BYLES 

Book of Vices and Virtues: FRANCIS 

Book to a Mother: McCARTHY 

Brigittine Revelations: ELLIS. See also Birgitta, Saint 

Brut: ENGEL, MATHESON, REESE, ROSE 

Byrthe and Lyfe of the moost false and deceytfull Antechryst: RICKE 

Capgrave, John: LUCAS 

Cart of the World: WEIJNEN 

Catherine of Alexandria, Saint: KURVINEN 

Catherine of Siena, Saint: DEERY 

Caxton, William: BYLES (2 entries), FLYNN, GALLAGHER, LENAGHAN, 
MORGAN, G.R., MYCOFF, SANDS, SPISAK 
Cely Letters: FORESTER 
Charms, amulets and talismans: SHELDON 
Charter of the Abbey of the Holy Ghost: FANNING 
Chattier, Alain: BLAYNEY 
Clensyng ofMannes Soule: EVERATT, REGAN 
Cloud of Unknowing: HODGSON (2 entries) 

Commandment (of R. Rolle): AMASSIAN 
Contemplation of Sinners: YOUNG 
Cookery: SASS 
Craft of Dying: SCOTT 

Cronicles (Anglo-Norman): ROSE, WHITEHEAD 
De Institutione Inclusarum: AYTO, B ARRATT, STUCKEY 
De Proprietatibus Rerum: ANDREW, BLECHNER, BROCKHURST, FARLEY, 
GAUMER, HARDER, HUTCHISON 
De Re Militari: FALLWELL 
De Visitacione Infirmorum: KINPOITNER 
Diets and Sayings of the Philosophers: SCHOFIELD 
DisceMori: CHADWICK 

Dives et Pauper: BARNUM, GERSLUND, SHEERAN 
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Doctrinal of Sapience: GALLAGHER 
Doctrine of the Hert: CANDON 
Donet: HITCHCOCK 
Edmund, Saint: GOYMER 
Elucidarium: SCHMITT 
English Psalter Commentary: COLLINS 
Epitoma Rei Militaris: FALLWELL 
Fayttes of Armes and of Chivalrye: BYLES 
Festial: WAKELIN 

Fifteenth-century Festival Book: STECKMAN 
Filins Matris: CARPENTER 
First Provincial Progress of Henry VIP. McGEE 
Folewer to the Donet: HITCHCOCK 

For the Ynformacion of that most Blessed Viage to the Holi Citee of Hierusalem 
RIES 

Fourme of Cury: SASS 

Friar John Gregory's Sermon: PFANDER 

Friar Daw's Reply: HEYWORTH 

Gilbertus Anglicus: GETZ 

Glossary ofJElfric: BUTLER 

Go, Crysten Soul: SCOTT 

Golden Legend: MYCOFF 

Gospel of Nicodemus: DRENNAN, HOLDEN, KIM 

Grammar of /Elfric: BUTLER 

Mali Meidhad: COLBORN, MILLETT, ROBERTS 

Helyas, Knight of the Swanne: LOMBARDO 

Higden, Ranulf: SEEGER 

Hilton, Walter: BIRTS, HUSSEY, WYKES 

History of the Patriarks: DALY 

Holy Boke Gratia Dei: ARNTZ 

Holy Poverty: SHEERAN 

Honorius of Autun: SCHMITT 

Horologium Sapientie: WILLSON 

Horses: DELCOURT, SVINHUFVUD 

Hortus Vocabulorum: CANNON 

In Hoote Somere: MILLER 

Jack Upland: HEYWORTH 
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Johannes de Irlandia: QUINN 
Judgment of the Soul: McGERR 

Julian of Norwich: ALLEN, BEER, REYNOLDS, SEARLE 

King Ponthus and the Fair Sidone: KRAPPE 

Lanterne ofLijt: SWINBURN 

Lavynham, Richard: VAN ZUTPHEN 

Legrand, Jacques: CAMPBELL, PEARN 

Lettir on de Lyfe of Kateryn ofSenys: DEERY 

Leversegge, Edmund: VAN DER LEEST 

Liber de Diversis Medicinis: OGDEN 

Liber Uricrisiarum: JASIN 

Libre del Orde de Cavayleria: BYLES 

Life of Alexander: HADLEY 

Life of Saint Catherine of Alexandria: KURVINEN 

Lyfe of Soule: PIMPL 

Liflade ant te Passiun ofSeinte Juliene: D'ARDENNE 

Litil Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins: VAN ZUTPHEN 

Livre des Bonnes Moeurs: CAMPBELL, PEARN 

Lorens d'Orleans: FRANCIS 

Loutfut, Adam: BYLES 

Lull, Ramon: BYLES 

Malory, Sir Thomas: SPISAK 

Manuel des Peches , FARKAS, SINGER 

Margaret, Saint: MACK 

Mary Magdalene: MYCOFF 

Medical Manuscripts: CANT, DELCOURT, GETZ, JASIN, MILLER, MORY, 
ODENSTEDT, OGDEN, SVINHUFVUD 
Medicina de Quadrupedibus: DELCOURT 
Medieval English Anatomy: MORY 
Meditations on the Passion: MADIGAN, MORGAN, M.M. 

Memoriale Credencium: KENGEN 

Milicia Christi: MURRAY 

Mirk, John: POTHMANN, WAKELIN 

Mirror. DUNCAN 

Mirror of Saint Edmund: GOYMER 

Mirrour of Simple Soules: DOIRON 

Myrrour of Synneres: PAGE 
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Mir oure of the Worlde: WHITAKER 

MeroureofWyssdome: QUINN 

Myrour to Lewde Men and Women : LUBBE, STOVER 

Miscellanies: BAUGH, BUTRYM, CANT, COATES, DOTY, DOWNING, 
FLETCHER, B.Y., JAECH, LLOYD, LOUIS, MARTIN, MOONEY, 
MUNRO, OGILVIE-THOMSON, RIGG, STREETER, WILSON, E.P. 
Morte D'Arthur. SPISAK 

Nicodemus, Gospel of: DRENNAN, HOLDEN, KIM 

Northwood, John: BAUGH 

Of Goode Maneres: PEARN 

OfShrifte and Penance: FARKAS, SINGER 

Orcherd of Syon: WILKINS 

Owayne Miles: EASTING 

Pars Oculi: POTHMANN 

Passio Domini theme: MADIGAN 

PassiounofOure Lord: HAMELIN 

Pater Noster of Richard Ermyte: AARTS 

Patrick, Saint: EASTING, KRAPP 

Pecock, Reginald: GREET, HITCHCOCK (2 entries) 

Pilgrimage of the Lyfofthe Manhode: HENRY 

Pilgrimage of the Soul: BARRY, CLUBB, FLYNN, McGERR 

Polychronicon: SEEGER 

PoreCaitif: BRADY 

Poore Mennis Myrrour : HITCHCOCK 

Prickynge of Love: KANE 

Prose Alexander: NEESON 

Psalter: CALLANAN, CARNEY, CAVALLERANO, COLLINS, NEWTON, 
RODRIGUEZ 

Pynson, Richard: SHEERAN 

Quadrilogue Invectif: BLAYNEY 

Redde Rationem Villicationis Tue: HUGHES, KNIGHT 

Regula Sancti Salvatoris: WALTZER 

Reule of Crysten Religioun: GREET 

Revelation of Purgatory: HARLEY 

Revelations of Divine Love: ALLEN, BEER, REYNOLDS, SEARLE 
Revelations of Saint Birgitta: CUMMING. See also Brigittine Revelations 
Reynard the Fox: SANDS 
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Rolle, Richard: AARTS, AMASSIAN, CALLANAN, CARNEY, 

CAVALLERANO, COLLINS, MADIGAN, MORGAN, M.M., NEWTON, 
RODRIGUEZ 

Rosarium Theologie: VONNOLCKEN 
Saint Patrick's Purgatory: EASTING, KRAPP 
Sawles Warde : WAGNER, WILSON, R.M. 

Scale of Perfection: BIRTS, HUSSEY, WYKES 

Scrope, Stephen: SCHOFIELD 

Seinte Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr: MACK 

Sermons: CARPENTER, CIGMAN, FLETCHER, A.J., GLOVER, GRISDALE, 
HORNER, HUGHES, M.A., HUGHES, N.L., KNIGHT, O’MARA, 
PFANDER, POWELL, SPENCER, STECKMAN, WAGNER, WILSON, 
E.P., WILSON, R.M. 

Seven Deadly Sins: CHADWICK, VAN DEN BERG, VAN ZUTPHEN 

Seven Points of True Love: ARMSTRONG 

Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love: SEARLE 

Somme le Roi: FRANCIS 

Speculum Devotorum: BANKS, WILSHER 

Speculum Humanae Salvationis: COLOQUHOUN 

Speculum Sacerdotale: WEATHERLY 

Suso, Heinrich: ARMSTRONG 

Ten Commandments: ROYSTER 

Thesaurus Pauperum: CANT 

Thomas of Wimbledon: HUGHES, N.L., KNIGHT 

Traite de TEsperance: BLAYNEY 

Travel and Pilgrimage: RIES 

Tretyse of Gostly Batayle: MURRAY 

Tretyse ofLoue: FISHER, HAMELIN 

Trevet, Nicholas: ROSE, WHITEHEAD 

Trevisa, John: ANDREW, BLECHNER, BROCKHURST, FARLEY, GAUMER, 
HARDER, HUTCHISON, KIM, SEEGER 
Twelve Degrees of Mekenes: ANGIELLO 
Universal Chronicle: LUCAS 
Upland's Rejoinder: HEYWORTH 
Vegetius: FALLWELL 

Veterinary Medicine: DELCOURT, SVINHUFVUD 
Vision of Edmund Leversegge: VAN DER LEEST 
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Wimbledon's Sermon: HUGHES, N.L., KNIGHT 

Worde, Wynkyn de: CANNON, FISHER, LOMBARDO, SHEER AN 

Wycliffite Tracts: BUTRYM 

Wynkyn de Worde: CANNON, FISHER, LOMBARDO, SHEERAN 
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Towards a framework for the analysis of English in 
Cornwall 

David North 


In Studies in Anglo-Cornish Phonology ( SACP ) I offered an historical 
interpretation of the patterns which emerged from a geographical study of some 
aspects of Cornish English pronunciation. 1 The phonological data were presented in 
a fairly informal fashion and a system of "diaphonemes" was employed as an ad 
hoc basis for comparison. The present article grew out of an attempt to set this 
phonological description on a more rigorous footing: it was hoped that a "diasystem" 
could be constructed for Anglo-Cornish, i.e. an underlying phonemic system from 
which all the local varieties recorded in the county could be derived by a series of 
generative rules. While this attempt has been unsuccessful, the insights gained in 
tackling the problem have suggested how a framework might be established which 
could handle not only the dynamics of Anglo-Cornish phonology but also some of 
the lexical distribution patterns which occur in the county. 

The type of diasystem which Trudgill has formulated for Norwich English 
presupposes a relatively homogeneous speech community. 2 It is doubtful whether 
Cornwall can be said, as a whole, to form a coherent speech community of this 
kind. Rather, as the material presented in SACP shows, there appear to be a 
number of local linguistic "traditions" within the county. 

The main difficulty with a purely synchronic description, however, is the 
presence, in one variety, of features from different chronological strata, with 
frequencies determined by social and geographical factors. For example, a speaker 
from West Cornwall may seem to have a phoneme /o:/ comprising words from three 
historical groups: Middle English (ME) ou (e.g. know), ME i? (e.g. stone) and ME 
aulgulal + consonant (e.g. straw, bought, walk). Further evidence from the same 
speaker, on the other hand, might suggest the existence of three separate phonemes: 
/o:/ (ME ou), /o:/ (ME 9) and /d:/ (ME aulQuI&l + consonant). While it is 
possible to write a variable rule to account for the apparent partial merger of these 
three phonemes, the full significance of the situation (which can only be understood 
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diachronically) is submerged. What is in fact happening is that the progressive 
raising of /o:/ towards the half-open position is bringing this phoneme into a portion 
of phonological space hitherto occupied by /o:/ < ME ou. This /o:/, and /o:/, are 
recessive features in much of Cornwall, tending to merge as /ou/. 

The so-called "dynamic speech model", developed by Bailey and Bickerton, 3 
has the advantage of incorporating both synchronic and diachronic perspectives in 
charting the progress of sound-change in space and apparent time, but even this 
appears to be unable to handle complications such as variation caused by contact 
between different geographical traditions. This may be a relic of processes of 
change in the past, but it is nevertheless part of the present reality and completes the 
background of the example cited above: the possibility of merging ME ou and ME 
Q as /o:/ is a feature affecting the English of West Cornwall, which at the same time 
shares with the rest of the county the option of maintaining the distinction between 
these two word groups by means of the /o:/ and /o:/phonemes respectively. 

The speaker in this example seems to have three alternative varieties or, in 
Bailey's terminology, "lects" at his disposal. The diasystem underlying this 
situation would have to include at least three diaphonemes (/p:/, /o:/ and /o:/) and a 
fourth (/ou/) if the two ways of neutralizing the ME <? : ou opposition are 
distinguished. The lexical incidence of these diaphonemes in the three lects is: 



A: ME <? 

B: ME ou 

C: ME au/tpu/dlC 

Lect I 

/o:/ 


/v:/ 

II 

M 

M 

m 

/ou/ 

/o:/ 


In generative terms lects II and III can be derived from the underlying diaphonemes 
reflected in lect I by means of the following variable rules: 
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Lect n: /o:/ A 'j 

\ (Jo-J) 

lo-fi j 

Lect m: /o:/ A 1 

} (/ouf) or (from II) /o:/ A ^ —» (huf) 

/o:/ B j 

and 

lofi -> </o:/) 

What this conventional analysis fails to accommodate, however, is the 
different geographical, social and historical status of the three lects. As pointed out 
above, lect I occurs throughout much of Cornwall, while lect II is characteristically 
West Cornish. The status of lect III, on the other hand, is of a different order from 
the predominantly geographical relationship between I and II: it appears to reflect the 
diffusion into Cornwall of a phonological system similar to that of Received 
Pronunciation (RP). 4 Not only does the geographical evidence suggest that this lect 
is progressive, but it must also reflect an awareness of a socially prestigious variety. 
The features associated with lect III are present, to some extent, throughout 
Cornwall, 5 and they seem to be spreading at the expense of local vernacular 
traditions. 

Trudgill has illustrated the relationship between geographical and social 
variation in phonology in this fashion: 6 



most localized 
accents 
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The base of the triangle indicates that geographical variation is at a maximum at the 
lowest social level, while the position of RP at the apex reflects the minimal amount 
of variation in the prestige accent at the highest social level. All accents are located at 
some point within this social and geographical continuum, and for most speakers the 
varieties at the extremes of the scale probably only exist as ideal polar lects. 

It is useful to make use of some terms evolved in the study of creoles in 
connection with the process by which speakers move from an extreme non-standard 
variety - the "basilect" - towards the prestige norm - the "acrolect". Between these 
extremes there are a number of "mesolects”, often linked implicationally, 
representing the successive stages of decreolization. At any one time speakers are 
found who represent various chronological stages on this continuum. This 
terminology can be applied to our previous example as follows: 



It is suggested here that Anglo-Cornish speech is undergoing a process of 
convergence, by which the geographical differences which can be isolated at the 
basilectal level are being eroded as speakers move towards a less differentiated 
acrolect. 

Although it is generally believed that RP functions as an acrolect in England, it 
seems that this is not necessarily the case in Cornwall (nor, presumably, in other 
parts of the South-West). The concept of a regional standard has received little 
attention in Great Britain, 7 but Milroy has recently pointed out that forms 
intermediate between the basilect and RP, and avoiding stigmatized vernacular 
features, may reflect local prestige norms in Northern Ireland. 8 

The most conspicuous feature of what may be termed Cornish Regional 
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Standard Pronunciation (CRSP) is the preservation of final and preconsonantal /r/ at 
a much higher social level than is normal for a vernacular feature in England. Not 
only is this clear from casual observation in Cornwall, but it has also been 
demonstrated by Bremann in his sociolinguistic research in the county. 9 

Apart from this, the geographical evidence for convergence presented in 
SACP and summarized below suggests that CRSP has a phonemic system like that 
of RP: 

(i) /t>:/ is yielding to /o:/ in words with ME au/Qu/al + 
consonant. 

(ii) The ME ou and Q groups are merging as /ou/. 

(iii) /kj/ is yielding to /ju:/ in words with early Modem English 
(eMnE) hi. 

(iv) The ME ai and a groups are merging as /ei/. 

(v) ME | words are being transferred from /ei/ to /i:/. 

Differences from RP occur at the realizational level: for example, the equivalent 
phoneme to RP /a:/ still tends to be realized as front open [a:]. In East Cornwall a 
feature of the process of convergence is the gradual retraction of front rounded [y] in 
those phonemes where this occurs in the vernacular realization. 

To sum up, the type of continuum proposed as a model for the 
"standardization" of English in Cornwall presupposes a number of differing local 
systems as starting-points (although most varieties will show geographically- 
determined variation between these basilects): 

(RP) ) 



This can be envisaged as a "variety space", bounded by a number of ideal phonemic 
systems which co-exist in the competence of a speaker to an extent determined by a 
number of factors, e.g. time, place, social level, internal linguistic structure. Each 
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feature of an individual's speech may occupy a different position in the continuum, 
and every speaker's performance exists in the tension between conflicting norms, 
e.g. the vernacular and the standard, the traditional and the progressive, "solidarity" 
and "power". 10 

In order to indicate the lexical distribution of phonemes, word groups are 
classified on the basis of ME sounds as follows (long vowels and diphthongs only): 

(a) ME i e.g. bind, night 

(b) ME e e.g. feet, geese 

(c) ME f e.g. eat, wheat 

(d) ME a e.g. gate, spade 

(e) ME Q e.g. rope, stone 

(f) ME o e.g. goose, root 

(g) ME u e.g. cow, house 

(h) ME a i/ei e.g. chain, hay 

(i) ME oi/ui e.g. boy, point 

(j) eMnE iu e.g. dew, few 

(k) ME ou e.g. know, snow 

(l) ME <pu e.g. bought, thought 
ME aw e.g. draw, straw 

ME a/ + consonant e.g. halter, stall 

(m) ME a +f, s, 9 e.g. grass, path 
ME 8 + If, Im e.g. calf, calm 

ME (Old French) an + consonant e.g. aunt, branch 

The following Anglo-Comish (AC) system contains enough phonemic units to 
describe the basilectal varieties of English recorded in Cornwall and to ensure that 
the maximum number of oppositions are identified (again, long vowels and 
diphthongs only). The historical sources are indicated: 11 

i: b u: f roJ 

o: e 

e: cI ei c odS 

o: k oi* 

aei h 

a: m d: 1 ai a 
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The system suggested for the acrolectal CRSP is essentially the RP system 
with certain realizational differences: 

i ; bc u: f ® 


eidh 


01 * 


etsS ou e ^ 


a: m 


ai a 


Attempts to derive this system from the basilectal system set out above by 
means of conventional synchronic generative rules were largely unsuccessful - 
mainly because we are dealing here with two discrete (if partially overlapping) 
systems. For example, AC /ei/ and CRSP /ei/ are different phonemes as far as their 
lexical distribution is concerned, although it is not possible to identify a distinct 
transitional point in the intervening continuum: 



In the transition from AC to CRSP, CRSP /ei/ can be generated by a variable rule as 
follows: 


AC/ei/ h 1 

} CRSP </ei/ dh > 

/e:/ d J 

(It will be noted that it is necessary to introduce diachronic depth into the AC 
analysis to accommodate the fusion of the archaic /ebi/ < ME a i with /ei/.) 
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However, AC /ei/ also includes words from the ME e group which merge with 
the ME e words as /i:/ in CRSP. This appears to be a case in which two word- 
groups seem to merge and then, some time later, separate according to their 
historical origins. 12 In fact two distinct types of change are taking place here: the 
variable rule formulated above affects the whole corpus of ME a and hi words, but 
the change of AC /ei/ to CRSP /i:/ in the ME f words involves a process of lexical 
diffusion by which words (e.g. beam, meat, sea) are individually transferred from 
AC /ei/ to CRSP /i:/. The background to this process is the existence of AC and 
CRSP as alternative norms, with the more prestigious and partially externally- 
imposed CRSP providing a model for the process of diffusion; i.e. if speakers are 
aware of the CRSP pattern, they will notice a contrast between AC /ei/ and CRSP /i:/ 
in the ME f words and, under the circumstances which favour movement towards 
the acrolectal end of the continuum, will have a model for their own pronunciation. 
This seems to take place with very little confusion or hypercorrection. 

A different problem arises with regard to CRSP /on/ which represents the 
merger of AC /o:/ and /o:/. While the variable rule which suggests itself: 


AC /o:/ e 


/o:/ k 


CRSP (/on/ ek > 


would be satisfactory if CRSP were being generated synchronically from an 
underlying AC, it does not adequately reflect the dynamic process that is taking 
place. AC /o:/ and /o:/ diphthongize at different rates (see below) and, except in lects 
where /on/ is categorical in the ME q and on groups, it is difficult to identify a point 
in the continuum where the qualitative change takes place. 

The basilectal AC system described above can generate all recorded varieties of 
eastern and central Cornwall. One inventory rule is required for East Cornwall: 


/in/ -j 

\ /«:/ 

/u:/ j 

This reflects an historical sound change with clear geographical limits. 13 

In West Cornwall there is, apparently alongside the AC model, another local 
basilectal system: 
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i: b 

u;f 



Its) 

e: cdh 

o : ek 



3?jg 

a: m 


ai a 

OI 1 



A number of inventory rules would be required to derive this West Cornish (WC) 
system from AC. However, in the belief that phonological rules should bear some 
relation to historical events, it is worth looking into the possible origins of this 
system. 

In SACP evidence was presented for the merger of the ME a, ai and <? 
groups as /e:/ (usually realized as [e:]) in West Cornwall . 14 It was suggested that 
this was one of the features of West Cornwall English which reflect an early type of 
standard pronunciation, supporting Wakelin's conclusion that these were adopted in 
West Cornwall as the Cornish language died out . 15 Further evidence for this 
phenomenon is provided by the parallel merger of ME <p and ou as /o:/ in this area. 
In the localities examined in SACP this feature was most frequent in West 
Cornwall, particularly at Morvah (Co25). 16 Elsewhere in Cornwall /o:/ < ME Q 
tends to be particularly frequent in words where ME q represented Old English (OE) 
3 lengthened in open syllables, e.g. nose, throat , 17 but this historical conditioning 
seems to be absent in West Cornwall. Moreover, research currently in progress on 
the phonology of West Penwith English shows that the merger of ME q and ou as 
/o:/ is a regular feature of the traditional pronunciation of this area. In early Standard 
English ME <p and ou probably merged as /o:/ in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
centuries , 18 and in view of the other evidence pointing in the same direction it is 
likely that WC /o:/ < ME q/ou is a further feature of West Cornwall English which 
reflects the influence of early Standard English on the vernacular which replaced 
Cornish in this area. 

It is therefore incorrect diachronically, and misleading and unnecessarily 
complicated from the synchronic point of view, to derive the WC system from the 
AC diasystem. It is preferable to regard WC as an alternative basilectal model in 
western Cornwall, and to recognize that AC (divided into EC [East Cornish] and CC 
[Central Cornish] on the basis of the inventory rule described above) and WC 
represent alternative starting-points for the transition to CRSP. 
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The relationship between AC and WC on the one hand, and between these and 
CRSP on the other, can be presented in a diasystem (in Weinreich's use of the 
term 19 ). This diasystem includes all the major relationships, but there are also minor 
local distributional differences, e.g. at Mullion (Co22) where /a:/ may include the 
ME QU words, and at Kilkhampton (Co4) where the ME a/ + consonant words 
may join /a:/. 20 


ECW ij EC/ e; d_ ei c^ £ei h / 

■/*- - ’ 

// W /e;/ cdh 


EC /o: e ~o: k / E /u:/Q 


W/ 0: /ek cw /u: f IB j / 


ai a = oi 1 = 3J5S 


CRSP/ i: bc 


ei 


dh 


a: 11 !"- o: 1 


1 ou 


ek 


u: f J 


aia^op-eug 


The AC system reflects a variety of English in which the ME oppositions 
between a and ai and between q and ou are maintained, and which seems to cover 
much of south-western England. 21 In addition AC retains the capability of keeping 
the reflexes of ME q apart from those of a and ai: 


/e:/ d : /ei/ c : /aei/ h 


although this seems to be recessive, /aei/ merging with /ei/ to give: 


/e:/ d : /ei/ ch 


This type of opposition, like /o:/ e : /o:/ k , occurs throughout Cornwall, but it is 
significantly less common in the west where the WC system (see above) offers an 
alternative model. If the distribution of the AC system is mapped using the criterion 
of its most distinctive and archaic element, i.e. /aei/, it appears (Map 1) that it 
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extends no further west than Ladock (Col8). Viewed historically, this suggests that 
English was spoken throughout this area at a time when the threefold opposition a : 
ai: | was regular, i.e. during the ME period. This coincides with Wakelin's areas 
1 and 2 which represent, respectively, the area of original English settlement in 
eastern Cornwall and the area in which the south-western English of these settlers 
gradually filtered down the peninsula, until by about 1500 the Cornish language 
only survived in the area to the west of Truro. 22 The western boundary of the AC 
system suggested above, then, probably reflects broadly the limit of south-western 
English in Cornwall about 1500. 23 

In western Cornwall, where the oppositions noted above may be collapsed as 
/ e: /cdh anc j /o ; /ek ( see Map 2), the WC system probably reflects the variety of early 
Standard English introduced after about 1500 (partly alongside elements of the AC 
system) at the expense of the Cornish language 24 

The geographical areas associated with the basilectal AC and WC systems are 
also reflected in the distributions of a number of phonetic features, for example: the 
monophthongization of /ai/ 25 and the raising of /a/ < ME a before velar consonants 
and in certain other words 26 (AC features; Map 1); and the unconditioned and 
regular realization of /a J as [ae], /a:/ as [ae:] (Map 2) and /a:r/ as [a:r] (WC features; 
AC tends to have [a], [a:] and [a:r] respectively). 27 

In addition, the nature of the phonemic system itself may be reflected at the 
realizational level. For example, the frequent raising of /ai/ to [sei] and even towards 
[ei] in western Cornwall has clearly been encouraged by the absence of /ei/ and /;ei/ 
in the WC system 28 

Central Cornwall emerges as something of a dialectal melting-pot: not only is it 
the area most affected by the competition between the AC and WC systems, but it is 
also the area in which the move towards CRSP has been most marked in 
geographical terms 29 

The position adopted in this article - that the basic geographical division within 
Cornwall occurs between the east and centre on the one hand and the west on the 
other - implies that the rather abrupt transition between the east and centre represents 
a secondary differentiation. The various effects of "East Cornwall Fronting", which 
are responsible for this boundary, have been dated approximately to the 1550-1650 
period, 30 and clearly follow the establishment of English, in an AC-type form, 
roughly as far as Truro during the ME period. 

East Cornwall shares this fronting of close back rounded vowels in the 
reflexes of ME o/ eMnE in, ME u and ME u with Devon and north-western 
Somerset. The process is believed to have spread westward into Cornwall as an 
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innovation, and the front rounded vowels which resulted became firmly established 
in the east of the county, almost as far west as Bodmin. 31 During this early modern 
period eastern Cornwall was linguistically progressive, leaving a more archaic 
stratum of south-western English in the centre. 

However, the progressive features, in their westward expansion, filtered 
sporadically over much of the AC area. It is necessary to formulate two independent 
variable realizational rules for the ME o and the eMnE iu words: 

/u:/ -> <[»:]> 

/iu/ -► <[u:]> 

to describe synchronically the effects of fronting in central Cornwall (Map 3) - and 
these rules must underlie diachronically the developments in the core area of fronting 
to the east. The quantitative differences in the extent of fronting in central Cornwall 
contrast with the qualitative difference which marks eastern Cornwall off from this 
central area. In the east the categorical inventory rule already mentioned is necessary 
to describe the merger of /u:/ and /ro/ in a fronted vowel: 

/u:/ ] 

) M 

/in/ | 

The further phonetic development to [y:] takes place in this area alone. 

The situation with regard to /u:/ and /iu/ is paralleled by that of /so/ (< ME u) 
and /u/ (< ME u): fully-fronted realizations ([oy ~ ey ~ ceY] and [y] respectively) 
occur in the eastern "core" area only, while the intermediate and earlier partially 
fronted allophones ([eu| and [u]) spread further into central Cornwall. 

The closure of AC /o:/ to [u:] is another development which is concentrated in 
East Cornwall but which has also spread, to a lesser extent, into more westerly parts 
of the AC area (Map 3). The maintenance of phonological space among the long 
back rounded vowels in Anglo-Cornish was discussed in some detail in SACP: 
where /o:/ is sandwiched between /u:/ and AC /o:/ some movement seems necessary 
to maintain phonemic distinctions in the system of long vowels. 32 In East Cornwall 
the presence of /u:/ allows /o:/ to be raised towards [u:], giving rise to the following 
local model: 
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i: b 

u: f J 

u: e 

£ d 


o;k 

a: m 


v: 1 


(In parts of eastern and central Cornwall a separate /a:/ may also be present as a 
result of the monophthongization of /ai/.) 

In central Cornwall, where /u:/ is absent, /o:/ tends to be realized more often 
by the diphthong [ors], and the distinction with /o:/ is maintained in conservative 
varieties (i.e. those closest to the basilect); the long vowel system here is: 


i: b 

u: f 

e d 

o: k 

a: m 

p : 1 


/o:/, when realized as [ou], moves into the subsystem of closing diphthongs. As 
well as being an advantage structurally, the diphthongization of AC /o:/ is a move in 
the direction of CRSP /oa/, as is the less common and presumably later 
diphthongization of AC /o:/ to [ou]. At some point along the continuum from AC to 
CRSP the reflexes of ME <? and ou merge, and it is necessary, in diachronic terms, 
to formulate an inventory rule: 

AC /o:/ ] 

y CRSP/ou/ 

M I 

This merger seems to have spread geographically from the western central area of 
the county. 33 

Alternative solutions to the problem of phonological space in the back rounded 
vowels seem to have been in the process of evolving in certain areas, before an 
accelerated trend towards convergence put an end to the further development of local 
vernacular traditions. There is a sporadic tendency throughout Cornwall for /o:/ to 
be realized as the centring diphthong [oa], thus removing the phoneme into another 
portion of phonological space. Similarly, particularly at Mullion (Co22), /o:/ 
sometimes moves into a more central position [6:], giving at this locality the 
following additional model: 
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i: b 


u: : 

e; d 

o: e 

O') 

£e: m 


t>: 


It will be noted that a result of these developments is a reduction in the number of 
height distinctions in the long vowel system from four to three, thereby removing 
the difference between the front and back series. 

Other localities, as a result of the interaction of geographical position and 
relative time with respect to certain phonological developments, also show evidence 
of localized alternative phonemic systems. At St Teath (ColO), for instance, the rule 
/its/ —* [u:| applies variably, while /u:/ is always realized as [u:]; the possibility of 
the following long vowel system therefore exists in this area: 


i;b 

e: d 

a: m 


H'j 

a: a 


u:f 

o: k 

d : 1 


(In the systems given for Mullion and St Teath /e:/ has been used instead of AC /e:/ 
to give a better idea of the phonetic reality in these localities; similarly /ae:/ for AC /a:/ 
at Mullion.) 

These minor local variations supplement the available resources of the 
vernacular models, and complicate further the nature of the socio-geographical 
basilect - acrolect continuum in Cornwall. 

In West Cornwall the transition from the WC system to CRSP proceeds, as far 
as /e:/ and /o:/ are concerned, by means of the following diachronic rules: 


WC/e/ 

/e:/* 

/ 0: /ek 


CRSP /i:A (by lexical diffusion) 
/eiA 111 
/ou/°k 


This relatively simple transformation reflects the historical origin of WC in an earlier 
version of the standard pronunciation. 

At the realizational level, a feature of the process of convergence is the erosion 
of extreme vernacular features, e.g. the [u:] allophone of /o:/ and the effects of East 
Cornwall Fronting, particularly in the more progressive south-eastern comer of the 
county where a process of retraction is under way: 34 
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/a:/ \ [y:] > [u:] 

M : [£Y] > [eu] 

Another symptom of the break-down of the traditional vernacular phonemic pattern 
is sporadic hypercorrection in items undergoing change. For example, the merger of 
ME a and ai occasionally leads to confusion between the two sets of reflexes: at St 
Columb Major (Col7) [£:] was recorded in ME ai words only, and at Helland 
(Col 1) for] is restricted to ME ou words. Similarly, the frequent merger of ME q 
and ou as [o:] at Millbrook (Co2) no doubt reflects the process of standardization, 
[or] being analysed synchronically as an allophone of CRSP /ou/. 

Wakelin has compared a number of nineteenth-century attempts to draw a 
boundary between the eastern and western varieties of the English spoken in 
Cornwall. 35 All of these fall within a zone bounded approximately by lines drawn 
between Padstow and St Austell to the east and between Newquay and Truro to the 
west. Although modem dialectology has recognized the impossibility of drawing 
exact dialect boundaries, the material on which this article has drawn suggests that it 
is within this same zone that the respective spheres of influence of the AC and WC 
systems tend to overlap (Map 4). This statement must be made with some caution: 
the social, temporal and geographical determinants of linguistic variation obviously 
affect the extent to which features from either of these models are present in any one 
idiolect. In addition the diffusion of CRSP features in this area has obscured the 
relationship between the basilectal varieties; and in any case the continued spread of 
some features of the AC system westwards from its medieval base in the east and 
centre meant that it co-existed to some extent with the WC system in the west. This 
reflects the contrast between the organic, dynamic and indigenous AC system and 
the WC system which appears to have been introduced into the west under specific 
sociolinguistic conditions. Both of these basilectal models contrast in the present 
century with CRSP, the regional approximation to the non-local and currently 
prestigious RP. 

The historical relationships between the varieties discussed can be illustrated as 
follows: 
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ME South-Western 


cl 500 


South-East Midland 


l 

AC 

iC cc 

XI 


▼ 


Early RP 


/ 


cl 800 EC CC WC 


CRSP 


RP 


Several aspects of the lexical geography of Cornwall are clarified by reference 
to this framework. 36 The pattern is at its clearest when, corresponding to the WC 
phonological features, we have one of the surviving words derived from the Cornish 
language distributed in the far west. 37 Despite having a different historical status 
from that of the WC features, these nevertheless reflect an aspect of the same 
sociolinguistic phenomenon, i.e. the replacement of Cornish by English in the west, 
and often contrast with old south-western English words which cover an eastern and 
central area similar to that occupied by the AC phonological pattern. These south¬ 
western words, established by the end of the ME period, and the Cornish words, 
presumably taken into English during the early modem period, have often been 
replaced in a later process, analogous to the social and spatial diffusion of CRSP, by 
which standard words have spread into the county, particularly in the centre but also 
in progressive areas elsewhere. 

A good example of this phenomenon is the case of the concept "hornless" (of a 
cow). 38 The word mooldy (Map 5), which is of Cornish origin, survives in the far 
west and, in an isolated occurrence, at St Ewe (Col4); the archaic English not was 
recorded in two separate and marginal areas: the extreme north-east of the county 
and the Lizard peninsula. This distribution suggests that not probably once covered 
Cornwall outside the mooldy area and that both these words yielded to the spread of 
the nationally very widespread polled across most of the county. It also seems that, 
still more recently, the modern terms hornless and de-horned have begun to make 
inroads into the area occupied by polled. 

The diffusion of standard words may also take place at the expense of words 
of purely English origin, e.g. the spread of hub to replace the archaic nave (Map 
6), 39 and prong at the expense of the local claw in Central and West Cornwall 
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There are also cases where originally phonological differences between AC 
and WC have given rise to quasi-lexical contrasts. The best example is that of dust, 
particularly in the sense of "threshing dust" (Map 8). AC /doust/ covers the whole 
of the familiar eastern and central area, and continues ME dust with regularly 
diphthongized u. In the far west the pronunciation is always /cL\st/, indicating the 
origin of WC in a non-south-western variety of English (also responsible for RP 
/dASt f) in which ME u was shortened in this environment. Other parallel cases in 
which there is a similar boundary, apparently reflecting the WC:AC contrast, are 
(western forms first): 

studdle : stiddle "tethering stake in cow-house" 41 

grooter: greeter "mouldboard of plough" 42 

rudger: ridger "half-castrated male horse" 43 

(The reason for the phonological contrast in these words is not clear at present and 
would repay detailed examination.) 

There are other distributions with clear lateral divisions in the county in which 
there is a suspicion that the spatial dynamics identified in the phonology may have 
operated, but it has not yet proved possible to establish how this has happened. 44 
Examples are the words for "to spread dung": 


scoad 

(eastern Cornwall) 

skate 

(central Cornwall) 

skit 

(the Lizard peninsula) 

scud 

(the far west) 45 


and the east-west opposition between coop as a call to hens and as a call to cattle. 46 

The obscurity surrounding these last items has been mentioned because the 
determinants of lexical distributions are much harder to establish than their 
counterparts in the phonology. Vocabulary tends to be less structured than the 
phonology and, particularly in the semantic fields tackled by traditional dialectology, 
to be subject to material cultural influences. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
historical, geographical and social perspectives evolved as part of the phonological 
framework are helpful in the study of at least some of the lexical distributions to 
hand. 
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Legend: - eastern limit of iE'J < ME ai: at least 20%. 
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Distribution map (summary) of words for "hornless 
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NOTES 


1 DJ. North, Studies in Anglo-Cornish Phonology (Redruth, 1983). In this article I shall 
assume a familiarity with the contents of Studies in Anglo-Cornish Phonology ( SACP ). 

2 P. Trudgill, The Social Differentiation of English in Norwich (Cambridge, 1974) pp.133-4. 

3 See the account in N. Dittmar, Sociolinguistics (London, 1976) pp.156-9. An example of 
this model is to be found in SACP, p.48. 

4 SACP, pp.40-3. 

5 SACP, pp.19, 26. 

6 P. Trudgill, Sociolinguistics (Harmondsworth, 1974) p.42. 

Cf. the German concept of "Umgangssprache": "this distinguishes itself from dialect, which 
is self-sufficient, by wanting to be considered standard", R.E. Keller, German Dialects 
(Manchester, 1961) p.8. 

8 L. Milroy, Language and Social Networks (Oxford, 1980) pp.179-85. 

9 R. Bremann, Soziolinguistische Untersuchungen zum Englisch von Cornwall (Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1984) pp.99-112, 159-61. 

10 W. Downes, Language and Society (London, 1984) pp.223-7. 

11 In SACP (pp.50-53) [aei] as a reflex of ME a i/e i was analysed as an historically 
conditioned (and archaic) realization of (ei). However, since minimal pairs such as "wait" [aei] < 
ME ai/ei : "wheat" [ei] < ME £ theoretically exist, it is now thought necessary to posit two 
separate phonemes, i.e. /aei/: /ei/. /aei/ is recessive and has tended to merge with /ei/. 


12 Although in some lects ME a i and f words are still partially kept apart by the /aei/ : /ei/ 
opposition. 

13 Cf. SACP, pp.28-33. 
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14 SACP, pp.53-4, 57-8. 

15 M.F. Wakelin, Language and History in Cornwall (Leicester, 1975) p.203. 

16 SACP , Table 2 (p.74). 

17 This may suggest a merger of ME Q < OE 8 lengthened (" 03 ”) with ME ou in this area. 

18 E.J. Dobson, English Pronunciation 1500-1700, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1957) II, §248. 

19 u. Weinreich, "Is a structural dialectology possible?". Word 10 (1954) pp.388-400. 

20 SACP, p.18. 

21 See the relevant items in Survey of English Dialects: The Basic Material. Vol. IV: The 
Southern Counties, ed. H. Orton and M.F. Wakelin, 3 parts (Leeds, 1967-8). 

22 Op.cit., pp.202-203. 

23 Cf. Wakelin, ibid., p.96; SACP, pp.59-60. 

24 Cf. Wakelin, op.cit., p.203. 

25 SACP, Map 24 (p.49). This must be a post-medieval feature, dependent on the 
diphthongization of ME t and the opening of the starting-point; it testifies to the continued 
coherence of East and Central Cornwall as a linguistic area. 

26 SACP, Map 32 (p.60); in can, catch, have, hedge, thatch, thrash laj alternates with 

/e/. 

27 SACP, Maps 31, 33, 35 (pp.59, 62, 64 respectively). 

28 SACP, Table 1 la (p.77); also work currently in progress on the English of West Penwith. 

2 9 SACP, Maps 1, 6 , 26 (pp.19, 26, 51 respectively). 

30 SACP, p.39; Wakelin, op.cit., p.142. 
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31 SACP, pp.28-40. 

32 SACP, pp.39-43. 

33 SACP, Map 6 (p.26). 

34 SACP, Table 7 (p.75) and Map 10 (p.30); Table 9 (p.76) and Map 13 (p.34). 

35 Op.cit., p.204. 

36 See also my article, "Some lexical distribution patterns in the dialects of Cornwall", 
Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society 15, Part 82 (1982) pp.14-28. 

37 Cf. Wakelin, op.cit., pp. 180-201. 

38 D.J. North and A. Sharpe, A Word-Geography of Cornwall (Redruth, 1980) Map 30. 
Hereafter referred to as WGC. 

39 WGC, Map 18. 

40 WGC, Map 13. 

41 WGC, Map 6. 

42 WGC, Map 16. 

43 WGC, Map 32. 

44 M.F. Wakelin has dealt convincingly with the case of shippon ("cow-house") in "Names for 
the cow-house in Devon and Cornwall", Stadia Neophilologica 42 (1970) pp.348-52. 

45 WGC, Map 21. 

46 WGC, Maps 41 and 42. 
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